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HRISTIANITY had not. been established 

many centuries in the West, before a claim 
“yo Universal property was set on foot in favour 
of the faithful, that is of Christians ; nor be- 


fore the bishop of Rome claimed uitiversal em- 
pire, not only over the religious, but aver all 
", civil societics. - St. Austin shall vouch for what 
J advance here on whe ‘first’ head, and what 
T say on the second has publick notoriety a 
jt’s voucher. The saint, in a letter to Macg- 
donius", takes notice of a passage in the Pro- 
verbs of, Solomosemwhich runs to this effect in 
the Septuagint version. ‘¢ To the faithful man 
« belongs 2 whole world of riches ; to the infidel, 
& or unfaithful, not even @ farthingt.” What 
sense the passage may receive, I inquire not: but 
, this js the comment of St Austiy upon in “We 
«have property in that Which we possess of 


2 Ep. 54, ed. Basil | + Prov. xvii, 6. 
t Fidelis hominis totus mundus divitieram est, infidelis au- 
tem nec obolus. 7 : 


Vou Vil iB. “righty 
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% right ; we possess of right what we possess justly ; 
“ we possess justly what we possess well; whatever 
“ is ill possessed therefore belongs to another ; but 
“ he possesses a thing ill, who. makes an ill use of it.” 
‘On this admirable foundation the good bishop 
establishes the right of such saints as himself, 
“ fideles.et pii quorum jure sunt omnia,” to” the 
property of the whole world. The right is in 
them, though the iniquity of the unrighteous pos- 
sessors be tolerated. ‘ Toleratur iniquitas male 
‘.babentium, et quedam inter eos jyra consti- 
* tuuntur que appellantur civilia.”  Thissow- 
ever he is willing to connive at for, the sake of 
present expediency, instead uf insisting on an im- 
media cémeore-of@ll this wealth, or on an ac- 
tual repeal of all the laweef civil government. His 
wordS#re so gracious, that they deserve to be 
quoted. “ Sed tameameei§§n hic-non - intercedi- 
“ mus, ut secundum mores legesque terrenas non 
Testituantur aliena, &c. I believe this great 
(Poctot of the church appears to you, as he does 
; tome, a casuist fit for Yepner and the mibe-of 
the fifth monarchy : and I canttot peffuade my- 
self, that he was so inconsistent as to refuse any es- 
-tates, or other donations, that were offered to the 
church, or to restore any that had been given, 
though it has been asserted, I remember not on 
what authority, @art® did so... 4 
Thus early, and thus qolently, did a spirit’ of 
avarice possess the reigiowmpee : and we may 
‘easily conceive what a spirit of stupid bigotry and 
implicit resignation possessed the laity at the same 
° .. time, 
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itime, when a little bishop of Hippo durst advance | 
such doctrines as I have quoted to such a man as. 
’"Macedonius. He might be encouraged ake 
‘the claimgby the practice. of the first Christians :* 
for among them, all ana were in common ; the, 
richesold their, possessions, and: laid the whole 
‘price at the feet of the apostles, I say the whole‘ 
price, and T addgsthat it was strictly exacted, as 
we may assure ourselves from the example of Ana- 
Jhias and his wife Sapphira*. They might have kept 
‘their estate, or the whole price they had sold it 
for. . But when they brought it, in imitation of 
the zeal of other Christians,eto the apostolical 
‘chamber.or treasury, it became a: fraud to keep 
‘back any part.ofit. Less than the whole would 
not satisfy the church: and St Peter accuses them. 
accordingly of fraud, and of lying*to the. Holy 
Ghost ; because they had given no more than they 
could spare, and had owned no more than they 
had given. The punishment followed. instantly : 
(:hey Were both’ struck dead. - It appears, that 
great collections. were made, and every church 
had a common purse. By these means they sup- 
) ported their poor: and evcry man who embraced 
christianity being sure not to want bread, the 
Gospel was more effectually propagated, and 
great numbers of the lowest rank of people were 
broyght into the pale. Another pious use of ec-" 
clesiastical wealth was to maintain the. fathers and 
ministers of the word. We see,eby St. Paul’s 


Ce 
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Epistles, that. they, were 6 maintained in theiy 
several missions:;:and this apostle; -in writing. to 
the .Corinthians, when :he. distinguishes himself 
from, others, and’ :values hi self aboyg them on 
anany accounts, insists: particularly on this, that 
she had preached, gratisy and: taken nothings from 
them. =: He bad a trade, and:he maintained hime 
self by it-; for which . reason L pasinus calls him, 
2s I remember, “ eoriarius pontifex,”” the leather 
dressing pontiff.:- Ee esi vat Steal bee anes 
, At was not zealalone that brought an immense 
Swealth to the church, even ia the first centuries. 
‘An. opinion, thatéhe end of, the world was. near, ; 
anade the rich indifferent to riches, that they were 
not to enjoy long,-or that were not to remain long 
in their families, “This opinion the clergy promo- 
ged: and the laity was'so silly as not to see, that 
if it-was not worth their while to keep their es- 
tates,.itwas not worth the while of churchmen to 
«be so solicitous to acquire them.» The end of the 
world seemed to be fixed at the distance oF about] 
4 two hundred years, in,the beginning of the fourth 
century, according to Lactantius*, who wrote at 
"that. time and yet Pore had such effect, in 
conjunction witha multitude of other artifices em- 
“ployed by the religious society: to-the same :pur+ 
.pose, that in ‘this very century a-law to restrain 
ecclesiasticks from obtaining donations and wills 
_ in. their favour: was. become necessary. ‘Not only 


fhe 


ei. i. SBR yee gy “Sabres pdt tec egy 
—e ix : . . 
Omnis expectatio non amplius ducento sig ge 


ram. Instit. 1. 7.c. 25.0 -_ . 
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: alentinian and .Gratian, but. even Theodosius 
made edicts for this purpose : and the practice of 
inveigling weak people, devout women particular—" 
ly, to defraud their right heirs, and to give. jheimi 
estates to the church,.gas so publick, so frequent;: 
and so infamous, that the church, who had per-, 
mission to hold these estates, thought it- prudent, 
to'submit to some appearance of restraint in ac- 
quiring them. -I say appearance of restraint, be-i 
cause we may conclude, fat means were found. of 
evading this very restraint, fram the. experience 
of our own age ; and because it is fair to conclude, 
that none were neglected of heaping up wealth in, 
those ages, when bishops themselves were. the 
greatest usurers. This wealth was such, that ig 
proved a principal cause of the persecutions of the 
church, as father Paul observes*, from. the reign © 
of Commodus ; and we know that Decius, who . 
was a great and a good prince, as princes went in 
those days, and as they go im ours, attempted ng 
“thing more at first, than many christian’ princes 
iFhave. executed. *: He attempted to seize the 
¢ treasure of the ehurch at piome,.. Lawrence, 
,a deacon *of ‘that ehuge » broke his nyeas 
f — 
. sures. He put Lawrence to death, and the se- 
venth persecution began on that occasion; for 
» which his memory has been persecuted by chris- 
tian writers ; as that of Charles Martel has been 
by the monks, who sent him to tte ar taking 
some of the. wealth of the ehurch, to defend 
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‘Abundance of matter offers itself to us on this 
head. But the immense wealth of the clergy, 
their insatiable thirst after it,-the usurpations and 

* other scandalous methods by which. they ac- 
quired it, and the no less scaiidalous use they 
made of it, are now so well known, that it would 
be loss of time ‘to enter into any great detail on 
the subject.’ A general observation or two will 
‘be sufficient for our purpose. . Bishops found 
_pretences and means of taking to their own use 
the revenues that had been appropriated to the 
poor, the churches, and the inferior clergy, as 
well as to them; and left the charge of maintain- 
‘ing all these on the laity, who had provided for 

} them once already. The Jaity were so simple as 
-to takg,the charge upon them, instead of obliging 
these lords of the religious society-to.kgep to the 
‘original appropriation. :. Hence arose she divi 
right of tithes, and a multitude of other exac- 
tions. But if the laity thought that their pockets 
were. io. benpickciagg more, they were soon unde- 
ceived. . The_gecular clergy, living no longer in 
communities, gave mage, publick scandal, and be- 
came less fit to excite the charity of. the faithful. 
A new clergy, therefore, arose; and monks and 
tnonasterigg beean about the year five hundred. 
The former were. not all priests, indeed, at first. 
‘But the latter were retreats of men who obliged 
themselves to live in these convents, that; may 


speak with exact propriety, a cenobitic life, un- 
me 
7 aia 
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der the conduct of the priests, and in all the sup- 

P vosed regularity and austerity of the first Chris- | 

piians. These professions and engagements Struck 
the imaginations, and roused the zeal of the ‘faith- 
ful; and convents were endowed with as much 
profusion as if nothing had been yet done for the 
church. These orders degenerated apace; and 
as fast as they did so, new orders were founded, 
and endowed, under the same pretence. Nothing 
was taken from those who had forfeited the condi- 
tions of the grants made to them, and much was" 
“given to those who took new engagements, and 
kept them as ill, Thus ecclesiastical policy con+ 
trived to enrich the church, even by the corrupe- 
tion of the clergy, and to carry these abuses for- 
ward, in a uniform Beesee, and with an eine! 
pace. 

1 The claim St. ustin made to the sick of the 
whole world, as belonging of right to the elect, 
nad not been made, I suppose, “before his time ; 
shough Ireneys had justified the robbery of the 

_ Egyptians by the Israelites, on principles much 
the same. This claim too was neither publickly 
asserted by himself, nor by*his contemporaries, 
nor by his. successors, nor at any time by the 
church in form; the reason. of which was, na 
, doubt, that they saw’ how necd needless and imprudent 

‘it wauld be to give such an alarm to all mankind, 
when they might go on to plunder particular 
countries and families without resistance, though 
sometimes against law, and always with very 
great -efigct. This the .religious society did, 

: before 
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, before it had any pretence of alliance with: the, 
, civil, or any establishment in the Roman empire; 
“and is astonishing to consider, though we mect, 
with the examples and proofs almost in every page 
of history, ecclesiastical and civil, how an order 
of men, instituted to teach a religion of so much 
purity, sanctity, and detachment from all worldly 
interests, could convert this very institution into 
a sordid trade, and make other men believe, that 
the best of good works was to enrich this order, 
‘and the greatest of sins to take any thing from it’ 
This continued to be the case, however, near fif- 
teen centuries, without any considerable interrup< 
tion. During so long a course’ of time, the 
principles of the Gospel were so forgotten; 
and 60. perverted,- that salvation. was a mer-- 

» chandise bought and sold in every ecclesiasti- 
cal shop, in that-.of Rome abovg all... This shop 
had so much custom, that a pope of the four- 
teenth century, John the twenty-second, the ins. 

} ventor of annates and many other. “exactions, left 
' behind him, by Villani’s account, t, which father 
Paul quotes i in the History of Benefices,. ‘Gighteen' 
millions in specie, artd seven millions in plate and‘ 

: ingots. -An immense sum in.any age, especially 
in that, when the West Indies haat not. been yet 
discovered.: Meee ee 

. The abuse grew to be most ecorbhank' ig, the 
"devout ages of the church; that is, inthe ages 

“of greatest ignorance and superstition; for thea 
the clergy had persuaded men, and the more eor= 
rupt they were, the more easily were they per- 

suaded 
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Suaded,* that all sorts of crimes might be com- 
mitted safely by those who submitted to the slight 
penances and pecuniary mulcts, which the church’ 
imposed, either arbitrarily, or according to.a hook 
of rates.. When I. say, that crimes might: be. 
committed, safely on these terms, I mean safely 
from divine vengeance ; ‘for the man whom the- 
church pretended to screen from this, would. have - 

. been condemned at any human tribunal, and wag 
so, I doubt not, often, to the gallows and the 
rack. Thus the great sanction of revealed teli-. 

~ “gion was taken away by artificial theology and-ec= 
clesiastical fraud ; and a great part. of the objec- 
tions that infidels urge against it. receive a colour 
from the doctrine and practice of that ‘religious 
sociely, whose independency and divine institu- 
tion are pleaded for so strenuously. 

' . The religious society was-so far from being, by 
any right, independent on the.civil, or from treat- 
ing with it in form, and being incorporated with 
Fit on specific terms of alliance, when christianity 

i became, in a fortunate conjuncture, the establish, 

a religion of the empire, that -this society grew, 
"into power, and isto .riches, as it has been said 
already, by degrees; by indulgence and conces~ 
sions on one hand, by art and management on the 
- other. Claims. precede acquisitions in the natural 

- and ordinary course of things. But in this case 
acquisitions preceded claime, The church, indeed, 

ade a claim to power when she was first esta+ 
lished ; but it was to spiritual power.. Nothing 
4 was avowed ; nothing: she was suspected, 
a . The 


r 
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The civil society did not see, that spiritual power 
was power over opinion, and that this was power 
over conscience, or seeing it, did not enough con- 
sider how, this power might extend and increase, 
how it might rival and subdue their own, But as 
goen as the church had drawn a great part of the 
affairs of civil government into her own tribunal, 

wunder the notion of spirituals, or of things ap- 
pertaining to spirituals ; as soon as she had ac- 

F quired a prescriptive right of employing the civil 
power in spiritual quarrels, and the spiritwel 
power in civil, she claimed a sovereign and uni- 
versal authority, seized the two swords into her 
hands, and sharpened the edge of both. 


SECT. XXIII. 


‘Tux good effects of maintaining, and the bad 
effects of neglecting religiotysbmd been extremely 
visible, in the whole course of the Romien:goq 
vernment, Numa, the second founder of Rome, 
contributed more to the prosperity and grandcur 
of that empire, than the first founder of it, Ro- 
mulus, and all the warrior kitgs who succeeded 
him ; for Numa established a religion, directed 

. it, as others, both kings and consuls, did, after 
his example, to the support of civil government, 
and made it the principle of all the glorious ex- 
pectations that were raised in the minds of that 
people. This religion was very absurd, and ye’ 
by keeping up an qyg,of superior powers, an 
the belief of a Providence, that ordered the 

+ +. course 
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course of events, it produced all the marvellous 
, effects which Machiavel, and writers more able to 
judge’ of them and of their causes than he was, 
Polybius; Cicero, Plutarch, and others, ascribe to 
it. The infard peace of that govérnment was 
, Ofeen broke by seditions: Rome was in distresaat 
; home ‘while she triumphed abroad, and at las' 
: the dissolution of the commonwealth followed a 
t long and bloody series of civil war. But the ne- 

Pglect of religion, not religioa, was a principal 
£4 of these evils. Religion decayed; and the 
state decayed with her. She might have preserved 
it; but even in her decay, she gave it no wounds, 
nor festered like a poison in any. 

This example, many others, and the reason of 
things, were sufficient to make such aman as Con- , 
stantine see the necessity of reviving and reform- 
ing the ancient religion of Rome, or of establish- 
ing a new one; in short, of taking in the assist- 

_ ance of some religion or other, ta pursue more 
effectually the great designs of his ambition. His 
rivals in the empire were pagans ; and paganism 
did more than begin to be no longer a proper 
bond of society. ~The superstitious opinions and 
practices of it were as much in vogue in his time, 
-as they had been in the best ages of Rome; buty 

. they were not directed, as they had been in those 
ages, to the support of civil government. The 
virtue of old Rome, and the spirit of her reli-¢ 
,gion, fainted, when her liberty expired: and they 

were wholly extinguished jp jhe time of Constan- 

j tine, by a long course of tyrannical dominion, | 
geldom interrupted ; by the venality of the senate 

now 
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now and long before inured to slavery, by the fe- 
rocity of the armies, by the licentiousness of the 
ptovinces, and by that independency on the au- 
thority, as well as disregard to the majesty of the 
empire, which prevailed in both. 7 
©n the other hand, christianity, born, if I may 
yy so, in a desert, and educated in a little pro- 
Tice of the empire, had spread through the 
whole in the course of three centuries. The pro- 
gress of it was not so immense, perhaps, as Ter- 
wallian represents it in his hyperbolical style. BO 
j¥wétr-great, and Christians, under-one denomi- 
nation or another, were numerous in every part of 
the Eastand West. Pagemism, was worn out iu 
one sense, in theory, if not in®praetice; the im- 
b postures of it were detected ; the absurd dectriaes 
» and rites were exposed to vidieule The priests 
could not defend it, and the philosophers ex- 
plained itaway. It lay exposed, like,an unforti- 
fied country, and as the empire did soom afters 
ward, to every incursion. Christianity was fresh 
and vigorous. ‘The apparent sanctity of those who 
professed this religion, the courage of those who 
died for it, and the zeal of those philosophers and 
rhetors who were converted to it and writ for it, 
\were more than sufficient to defeat the ca- 
-lumny raised against it. They were more 
than sufficient, ry mean, to defeat it among 
“all such, as finding it to be calumny in some 
instances, looked no farther, but deemed it to be 
the same in all. Among others, and in general, 
the very name of Christian continued to be odious 
long. A spirit of enthusiasm prompted many on 
one 
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one side to revile and disturb the rites of an esta~_ 
blished religion, to provoke the heathen, to ree 
joice in sufferings, and to court martyrdom, -A 

‘spirit of party, inflamed-by resentment, transpore’ 

,. ted the other side to exercise the greatest crael- 
ties, by sudden popular emotions, as well as by" 
‘regular authorised persecutions. But as soon as@ 

p the christian faith and worship, by being tolera- 

, ted first, and legally established soon afterward, * 
tame better known, the grossest calumnies, 
that had been, propagated against them, began 
die away even among the vulgar. These calim-3 
nies had been such as could not bear exanination; 
more gross, if that were possible, than any of those 
which Christians have propagated against the Hea- | 
thens, the Jews, the Mahometans, or even against 
one another in their several sects. One may easily 
conceive, that the detection of these turned to 

. the advantage of christianity, and that patience 

ae this kind of persecution, as well as forti- 
“tude and perseverance under another, did honour 
to the professors of this religion, and prepared 
the way to the establishment of it. 

There is another circumstance of the same_ 
tendency, which deserves to be mentioned. While 

- the Christians were confounded with the Jews, or { 
passed for a sect of that religion, they shared the 
hatred and contempt which that nation had con- 
tracted. But they distinguished themselves soon, 

; ina manner that took off all prejudice of this 
kind from them, and showed the wisdom and po- 
‘liey of St. Paul’s conduct, in declaring himself the 

apostle 
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apostle of the Gentiles, to whom the kingdom of 
iLhrist was opened, and who were heirs of the 
cee as well as the Jews. On this popular 
principle christianity was propagated: and one of 
the first edicts that Constantine published, in fa- 
‘wvour of christianity, was a very severe one against 
1 Jews, who should insult Christians, and Christians 
-gyxho should turn to Judaism. The Jews were no 
: Tonger a chosen people: their nation was reject- 
Wed ; and all the nations of the earth were invited 
partake of the same privileges, the same graces,~ 
"ait the same salvation. ‘Thus the christian r@li- 
gion was made the religion of mankind, by the 
first principles of it, even while it was sect: and 
. therefore Constantine might think very reason- 
ably, that to embrace and establish it would be an 
effectual means of uniting mankind under his 
government. He might think this establishment 
the more easy to be made by his authority, be- 
cause the mysteries of Christianity were more sub- 
jime and more refined, and therefore more pro- 
per objects of veneration, ‘than those of pagan- 
*ism; though many of them had been borrowed 
from it; and because the external worship of the 
new religion might be rendered, if that should be 
thought necessary, as pompous, and as fit to draw 
the attention of the people, as that of the old, by 
adopting some of the ceremonies and usages 
of the old; which adoption the christian church 
had already begun to put in practice. 
All this was done: and no man, who considers 
what influence not princes only, but private men, 
raised - 
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raised to’ the head of parties, have had in‘ the 
-change°of religions, will think it was hard for 
“Constantine to do it,-when he-had persuaded his ' 
troops, that they beat Maxentius under the ensign 
of the cross, and when he disputed the empire 
with Licinius, the declared enemy of the cross, 
_Aiterward. ° Christianity became the established. 
religion of the empire, and heathenism, in it’s turn, 
a persecuted sect, banished from the cities by 
, Constantine and his successors, and forced to 
“Tide_it’s head ig villages and hamlets. While 
Genflism, or the religion of nations, was the 
established religion, Christianity maintained it- 
Nself in most of the cities of the empire, But as 
oon as this religion had taken possession of the 
courtand the cities, the other became so gencral+ 
ly that of peasants only, that the appellation of 
paganism ‘did, probably enough, take it’s rise from 
thence. is etc Ble ag ; : 
« This great revolution was effected in part by 
the circumstances I have mentioned, and by others 
that favoured the growth of Christianity. The impe~ 
rial authority did the rest, but did it ill, so ill, that 
the chief of those political views, which Constan- 
tine had in making this establishment, were de- 
_ feated by it; and the admission of a religious so- 
‘ciety into the state, in the manner in which he 
admitted it, was the cause of all the ecclesiastical 
and theological evils that have followed from his 
time to ours, and that are so falsely imputed to 
religion itself. “We may:be assured, that the so- 
ciety cooperated with the court to bring about a 
revo- 
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revolution so much to theit advantage, ‘ and 
thought themselves happy enough to’be dependent, 
‘not independent, .on the emperor; his. instru- 
ments, not his allies; whatever appearances he 
might give or suffer them to assume in those so# 
lemn ecclesiastical farces, wherein he condescend- 
ed to act, in some respects, a second part, Thid 
) supposition is easily reconciled to history; and if 
it was less so, history would be only the more in+ 
‘onsistent. : We should never persuade ourselves, 
ajhat such a@ man, as it represents. Constantine 10° 
aiave: been, was a bigot as much as Heler&, or 
reverenced priests as much as she did relicks. He 
was not a bigot, though the church has made him 
a saint; nor-a bubble of ecclesiastical policy;, 
though it seems’ to me that ho was so of his own, 
But while he recalled to his mind, as he did most 
probably, the great service religion was of to an- 
cient Rome, he seemed to forget, that, when that 
religion flourished, and was of somuch.service to. 
the state, it was under the immediate inspection 
of the state. There was no council, but the se- 
nate, to define, doctrines, nor to regulate disci- 
pline: and men were at-the head of religious, be- 
cause they were at the head. of civil administra- 
tion, instead of being’ at the head of the latter, 
because they were at the head of the former. :--"- 
». We cannot doubt, that the political views of 
Constantine, in the establishment of christianity, 
‘were to attach the subjects of the empire more 
firmly to himself and his successors, ‘and the seve- 
tal nations apa composed i bon to one another, by 


the, 
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the bonds of a religion°common to all of them ; 
to soften the ferocity of the armies; to reform 
the licentiousness of the provinces; and, by ing 
fusing a spicit of moderation and submission to 
\ goverriment, to extinguish those principles of: 
‘avarice and ambition, ‘of injustice and violence, ¢ 
fry which so many factions were formed, and the 
ypeace of the empire was so.often and so fatally» 
broken. Now no religion was ever so well pro- 
\ portioned, nor so well "directed, as that of chris- « 
rtianjty seemed to, be to. all these purposes. _ Tel 
had, indeed, Pr) tendency to inspire, that love Of" 
| the country, nor that zeal. for the glory ‘and gran-» 
deur of j it, which glowed in the breast of every 
‘Roman citizen almost, while the commonwealth” 
,Was in splendour. Bat, it recommended, what 
7, Constantine liked’ better, benevolence, patience, , 
humility, and all-the softer vir rtues, subjection to: 
ife civil powers as to the ordinances of God, and: 
passive obedience and_ nonresistance.. These, 
it recommended : and these it is said the Chris- 
tians had practised, not only while they lay under 
the ordinary hardships imposed upon-them, but 4 
under the extraordinary severity of ten persecu- : 
tions, wherein ecclesiastical writers boast, ‘how./ 
Jroly may be doubted, that thirty. bishops of the 
church of Rome alone..were a Bai: at 


* Ecclesiastical, tike all other party writers, deserve little , 
etedit when they relate facts, or draw characters, which may , 
seein to reflect honour on those of their own side, and to, ren. 
der their adversaries odious. That ‘Christians were sometimes 
‘petsecuted, is “put out of dispute. But whether these pers 

secutions 
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. Such doctrines and such examples might welt 
2 encourage’ Constantine to think, that nothing’ 
ae ae could: 


" secutions were so frequent, 30 severe, and so unprovoked, as 
they stand represented, is a peint very disputable. Ifsome of the 
emperors, and those not of the worst, used the Christians ill } 
others, and those nov of the best, showed them favour. Ori- 

2°", who was the son of a martyr, and who aspired to be such 
himeelf, asserts", Ithink, that they, who suffered for their reli- 
gion, were few. The authority is good, and the matter of 
fact probable, Whoever considers the temper and character ’ 
of sects, of rctigious sects especially, and_of the print 
Clwistians among others, will think it probable, that whenever 
they were punished by the heathen magistrates, they were 
ready to impute their punishment to their Christianity, and to ; 
conplain'of persecution, ‘Their clergy were, under pretence 
ofrcligion, a very lawless tribe, and paid little regard, on many 
o&casions, te the government whose subjects they were.” ‘They’ 

, usurped the, part of civil, judges, they assumed the power of 
making wilts, they took possession by fraud, or violence, of 

© the estates of others; and not content to break the lawS Tix 
such instances as these, which may be called private, they 
- broke them ii the most publick manner, and instigated others 
¥ ts break then, by popular insurrections against the legal au. 
thority of tagistrates, and by tumults, and riots, in which 

“they insulted not only the established religion of the empire, | 
but even their own religign, as it was practised by those who. 
differed from them in any points of doctrine or discipline, _ 
Zeal, worked up to enthusiasm, pushed them to these excesses, . 
and we may well believe, that they ‘who were punished for’. 
them were decorated with the title of martyrs, and made the: 
herocs of pious romances by the zeat of others, The list of 
martyrs consisted, I believe, of those whe suffered for break~ 
ing the peace, and for insulting one religion, as much as those _ 
who suffered for professing quietly another, nay more: and: 

EEE eEeeereeeeee amen 
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could contribute more, than the establishment of | 
christianity in the empire, to the establishment 
of hereditary imperial dignity in his family, and. 
to universal. peace and tranquillity. He was con- 
firmed in this expectation, no doubt, by the pro= 
fessions and adulations of Sylvester, and of the 
f whole tribe of ecclesiasticks ; whether the tale of 
his conversion by this pope has any more truth 
in it, than that of his famous grant'to the church 
of Rome or not.: But in order to discern. the 


thus it might be itmeasurably lengthéned, Thus too the a¥- 
sertion of Origen may be reconciled easily tothe opinion, that 
_ there was an innumerable army of martyrs in the primitive 
church, ” We find passages in the letters of Julian, which con- 
firm very much what is here supposed. In that which h¢ 
writes to the Alexandrians, it appears, that he did not banish 
Athanasius because he was a bishop, but on account of his in- 
triguing spirit, and the disturbances he taised. Julian gives 
" the Christians 'Icave to choose any other bishop, who might 
instruct them as well as Athanasius: and adds, that if they’ 
desired to have him at Alexandria for any other‘reason, that: 
was the reason for which he was banished. .'This emperor, on: . 
whose testimony, though he was an apostate,-a reasonable 
man, who considered the characters of both, would tely mueh 
|-ooner, than he would rely on thatsof such a turbulent, in- 
triguing, foul-mouthed priest as Cyril: this emperor, I say, 
‘complains loudly of the Christian flocks, for persecuting one’ 
another, and for insulting the established church, at the insti 
gation of their pastors.. _When he promises, therefore, to force 
none to worship at his altars, and commands the heathens not 
to injure nor affront any of them, he commands them like- 
wise to live in_pegcg with the heathens and ‘with one another, 
and threatens to punish them, not for their religion, but for 

sedition; and the violation of the civil laws. . 
* ca : in 


20. ‘ 
better how these professions were kept, and, 
what the effects have been of this ecclesiastical. 
establishment, we must des¢end into some few 
particulars, at least, concerning it, from Constan-. 
tine to Charles the Great, -and from Charles the 

? Great downao our ownage. . The usurpations of 

‘ the religious on the civil society, the abuse of. 
“theolog , and the abominable consequences of this 
abuse, were in, part alike, and in part different ; 
and differently carried on,. with regard to power 
especially, in these two periods, which for that. 
reason it is good to distinguish, 
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SECT. XXIV. 


* . THESE isurpations might “have been wholly” 


prevented : and although | the abuse of theology, ' 
_ which was grown up to a great height, could not, 
be so, yet “night the growth of 3 it have been 
» checked, and the tragical effects of it have been 
prevented, if Constantine had reduced, and his 
Successors’ had kept, the clergy within proper 
bounds, instead of giving such a loose to avarice 
and ambition, to enRusiasm and contentious sub- * 
tilty, as made them the plagues and scourges of | 
the world. The emperors were sovereign pontiff, - 
As such, either with this title, or without it, they: 
should have kept the whole power over ecclesias-. 
tical as well as civil affairs-in their own hands; and. 
have applied the former to preserve order and dis- 
,Cipline, to Bera abuse and corruption in the 
a oe chuis~ 
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christiaa, as it had been their prerogative and 
their duty to apply it in the heathen church. This 
was natural; this was reasonable. But nothing 
could be more unnatural, nor more unreasonable; 
than to divest themselves, of any part of thet im- 
perial power, in favour of this order. 

It seems too, that there could be no a of 
doing so. That the bishops gave the emperors 
leave to retain the title of sovereign pontiffs, is 


_one of those idle tales which Baronius invented. 
tena . . 
Dusthat-eeabjection appears to have been made 


to it by the Christians, fs true; and if there wag 
no objection made for holding 4 pagan pontificate, 
there Would have been certainly rione for assuming 
that office in the christian church, I will not say, 
that the emperors might have performed pontifical 
functions ; though I see no absurdity in the pro- 
position, nor am able to conceive why they should 
not have exacted to be ordained priests and pri- 


* mates of the whole christian church, from the 


first, if that form had been thought necessary, as 


7 they have ‘submitted to be crowned emperors, 


& 


«.”F 


since that time, by the bishops, But this I will 
say, and no divine of our TChuich will dare to 
contradict: me, that they might have made them- 
selves heads of the church, defenders of the faitli,. 
and, next under God and his son Jesus Christ, 
supreme moderators and governors in all matters, 
ecclesiastical and civil, without béing priests. 
From whence should any opposition to Constan- 
tine or his successors have arisen, if he or they 
had thought fit to execiite-the functions of. ehris- 

3 + tian 
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tian pontiffs, when the state of religion in the 
empire permitted them to do so; since they kept 
the title, wore the robe, and executed some of 
the powers, at least, df supreme poatiffs in the 
pagan church? Should it have come from the 
bishops ? But the bishops were mean, and gene- 
rally ignorant men, exercised in the lowest and 
least honourable professions, elected by party and 
faction, by intrigue and violence, and ready to 
’ comply with any mode that was prevalent, ac- 
* cording to the character given of them pearly abe 
this time by St. Gregory of Nazixiizen. We may , 
assure ourselves the good men would have sounded 
high the honour which Constantine did the 
church, and his zeal for our holy religion, before 
they had got the strength they got afterward, for 
want of this very precaution. Then, indeed, 
such an inequality of privileges and advantages . 
was established between the clergy and the laity in 
many respects, and in this particularly, that the 
former were deemed capable of exercising all the 
powers, and of enjoying all the dignities and pro- 
fits of civil magistracies, while the latter were ex- 
cluded from all ecclesiastical power, dignity, and 
profit. In a word, we may believe, that this step 
would have been popular among the whole body 
of Christians, when thcir religion was first es- , 
tablished. Nothing would have appeared more 
just, than sthat an emperor, by whose favour 
alone they became members of an established 
. ehurch, from beirg ‘nembers of a sect, seldom 
tolerated, often persecuted, and always afflicted, 
should ~ 


A 
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should suffer no diminution of his imperial prero- 
gative in this great change. 
» Constantine neglected. to take this advantage, in 
the extent in which he might have asserted his 
_ fight to it, He took, indeed, some airs of su- 
premacy on certain occasions, and so did his sue- 
cessors. They presided in the synods they con- 
vened, they controlled the proceedings of these 
assemblies, and they confirmed their decrees, in 
matters of doctrine as well as discipline; for with- 
--ut. this confirmation these decrees would have 
‘hod EE Bi, By these means the emperors ° 
secured their prerogative, on which ecclesiastical 
synods, would not have failed to encroach more 
than they did, or at least faster, in cases of ap- 
peals, of exemptions from secular jurisdiction, or 
from the common burden of taxes, and in many 
other cases. But the successors of Constantine, 
2 laying aside even the title of sovereign pontiffs in 
little more than half a century, if Gratian did lay 
it aside; and neither Constantine nor they having 
preserved a steady exercise of the pontifical 
power over ecclesiastical affairs and ecclesiastical 
persons in the christian church, the exercise of it 
devolved of course on the bishops. A constant 
‘exercise gave the pretence, and settled the opinion 
v of asole right in them, who could have none in- 
‘ dependently on theemperors, even in ordinary 
cases, tO many extraordinary powers, while an 
occasional exercise of powers that belonged of 
right to these princes cane to be looked upon in 
them as usurpation and sacrilege. ‘Their chap- 
2 c4 lains 
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pretends to be so even at this time. How Con- 

. stantine was the bubble of his own policy, as I 
have presumed to say that he was, ag many great 
men have been, and as Charlemagne was in ent 
the same respect four hundred years after him, 
may be shown, I think, on good grounds of pro- 
bability, without supposing him to have been mis- 
led by a bigot respect for the church, which many 
of those who succeeded him were, It may be 

shown, I think, even by ecclesiastical history, 
this, like other histories, showecviry sittreore 
than it owns, even what it denies; and the saga- 
city of the reader gives him often a right of saying 
to the historian <‘ex ore tuo condemnaberis.” 

Thus it seems to me, that the great and funda-’ 
mental errour from whence so many others pro- 
ceeded, and which Constantine committed in tho f 
establishment of christianity, was this, which hash 
Deen touched already. He admitted a clergy into 
the establishment, on the sate foot on which this 
order had stood, while christianity was the reli- 
gion, and these men were the heads, the directors, 
the governors, and magistrates of a stct, by no 
authority but that of the sect itself, and therefore 
illegally such. Ife admitted them, vested with 
this authority, which might be necessary as long 
as Christians made a sect apart, distinctsrom the [ 
other subjects of the empire, and not only out of 
the protection of the laws, but obnoxious to them ; 


lains became their masters: and one of_these I 


and which became unnecessary and dangerous 
when christianity had a legal establishment, and 
when 
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when the professors of it were intircly incorpo- 
rated into the empire, enjoyed the protection of 
the laws in common with other subjects, and more 
of the smiles and favours of the court. The 
conduct of Constantine, on this great occasion, 
must needs appear extremely absurd to every one 
who considers the consequences it had, But we 
may easily conceive, that the state of christianity, 
of paganism, and of the empire in general, as 
well asa multitude of particular circumstances to 
ssynknowp, might determine him, on apparent 
reasons of goodsyplicy, to hold it. If we seek 
for these reasons in the historians of that age, or 
in more modern ceclesiastical writers, we shall be - 


he or disappointed. Eusebius wrote a pane 


yrick, Zozymus a satire, and no relations ¢.n be 
F awore confused, no authority more precarious, ,, 
than those of all the authors who have treated 4 
ythese subjects, and indeed every other ecclesiasé « 
{tical subject, from that age to this, _ They have 
# been all intent to serve some particular torn: and 
" though all men are regardless of truth in such a 
disposition of mind, yet are there none so regard-4 
less of it ‘as these writers, who have rendered, 
church history more incousistent, and more grossly 
ie fabulous than any other history, perhaps thanéa 
, Some romances. But still, notwithstanding the 
* Tittle reliance that any of them deserve, some 
general traths result from the concurrent tenour 
, oftheir writing; two of which I shall mention, in 
order to account for the conduct of Constantine. 


SECT, 
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SECT. XXV. 


Tue first of these truths is, that-this emperor 
neither designed to establish christianity, nor did 
in fact establish it with any other view, than that 
of making it subservient to his ambition and po- 
licy. He worked up this establishment of religion, 
which he. preferred to paganism, for reasons al- 
ready.given, by slow degrees, as he found it answer 
his purposes, and be trimined long.between-the 
two. The second of these werths is, that in the 

" desian of attaching the whole body of Christians 
‘to timseif, he chose to do it by the medium of 
the clergy. The Christians were dispersed 24. 
the empire, and even beyond the bounds of it.? 
They were of all nations and all languages. But 
» among them all, this order of men, which we cal 
» the religious society, was established. This orde 
a» Was often divided ; and their divisions formed ait} 
ferent sects. But however divided they were, 
nay, the more they were divided, the more need 
* they bad of imperial favour. The pastors were: 
brought by one common interest under the influ- 
®ence of the court; and the flocks were every 
where under the influence of their pastors. These. 
two principles run through the whole conduct of 
Constantine, in every relation of it that is come 
down to us. 

There is little room to doubt, that he had taken 

the resolation of establishing christianity when 


he marched, in the seventh year of his reign, from 
Gaul 
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Gaul into Italy against Maxentius,. It is much 
more probable too, that this resolution produced 
the miracle of an illuminated cross in the air, 
en an inseription promising him victory, and 
prhich he affirmed upon oath that he had seen, as 
jtusebius relates, thanethat any such miracle pro- 
‘duced his conversion. A story like this was suf- 
ficient to make the impression he designed. Nay, 
that which Zozimus relates of a monstrous flight 
of owls, that settled on the walls of Rome whens 
) Mesentius parched out of the city to give Con- 
istantine battle, &xq which this emperor seeing, 
drew out his troops, might have it’s effect like. 
iwise. Tis army did not consist of Romans, at- | 
tached to their ancient religion, though even by’ 
"such the omen would have been well received, but 
of Britons, whom we believe to have been alréady 
\Christians, and of the Celtic nations, to whom 
we may believe that all religions were indifferent 
‘enough. 
But however this might be, whether Constan- ‘ 
tine came into Italy with a resolution of estab- 
lishing christianity, and of leaning on that party 
in the empire, or whether he took the resolution 
when he had beat Maxentius, it is evident, that 
.this resolution was no other than I have represen- 
ted it. Licinius was not certainly a convert: to 
christianity, and yet the first edict in favour of 
this religion was published in his name and by his 
authority, as well as in the name and by the autho- 
tity of Constantine. This edict gave an intire 
liberty of conscience. No person was to be any 
longer 
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longer restrained from embracing christianity, 
but every one was set at liberty to profess the 
religion he liked best. ‘This was the purport of 
the edict, Eusebius himself carries'it no farther, 
and there was nothing in it which Licinius, or an 
, other pagan prince, who tMought it his interest tof 
relax the severity of former edicts, and to keep 
measures of moderation with the Christians, might 
, not grant without becoming a Christian. Many 
’ other favours, more cosiderable; and particular 
to christianity, were granted afterta=d—Eiises 1 
bius sounds them high * ; andthey were great, nol 
‘doubt, though they did little more than reesta-] 
‘blish Christians in their former rights antl posses- 
siobs, remit unjust and cruel sentences, restore 
confiscations, and recal from banishment and the 
mines such as had been condemned to them. In 
all these instances, the authority of Licinius cons 
curred with that of Constantine: and if paganisti= 
was not extirpated, christianity was in a good de- 
gree established, while they governed the empire 
jointly. When they quarreHed, the same political 
motive, that made Licinius change his conduct and 
persecute the Christians, made Constantine per- 
sist in showing favour to them. Ile raised them 
to the highest dignities, intrusted them with the- 
most important commands, and increased the 
strength of a party in the empire which was zea- 
Jously attached to him. 
Notwithstanding this, he trimmed with the 


* Euseb. passim in Hist. et in Vita Constant. 
other, 
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other, and it is evident, that his zeal for christian- 
ity was at least as much political as religious. 
Eusebius makes him very devout and pious, and 
compares, in one place, his palace to a church, in 
which assemblics of the faithful were held. But 
‘as the flagrant crimes he committed are inconsis- 
ytent with the devotion and picty ascribed to him by 
ecclesiastical adulation, so the whole tenour of his 
publick acts demonstrates, that Zozimus had some 
reason to say, he favoured the pagan rites in order, 
‘to please the senate, though he meaned to estab- 
Nish christitnity. “Xhus he permitted, even about 
the time that he held the Nicwan Council, and by as 
solemn rescript, that the aruspices should. be pub- 
lickly consulted ; nay, he commanded it on the 
occasion of some reputed prodigies that had hap- 
pened. Thus again, he gave countenance, at 
«least, to several superstitious sports that were cele- 
brated in acknowledgment of victories obtained, 
and to several sorts of enchantments, that were 
deemed effectual to procure health, and other 
divine favours, Many instances of the same kind 
may be produced, to show what pererne 4 
stantine thought himself obliged in good policy 
« keep with paganism, even after he had vanquished 
\Licinius, and put himeto death. But it will be 
suflicient that I mention one more, which was the 
strongest of all, and which leads to the second of 
hese general truths, that have been observed to 
p Tesult trom all the histefies of this great revolu- 
‘ ton. 
That several oflices, which were not only pa- 
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gan in name, but in their fenctions too, were 
possessed and executed by those who professed 
Ahristianity, seems to me much more clear than 
the distinctions and excuses that are brought in . 
favour of the practice. The practice was au- 
thorised by the example of Coustantine, who held 
to the last the supreme pontificate of the pagan | 
church. I know that some writers have ventured 
ad deny the fact, against the evidence of history 
‘gnd ancient inscriptions. I know too, that much 
casuistry has been employed by.Baxgnjus and j 
others, to show that christian«tfperors might as- 
“sume the title, and wear the robe, without super- 
stition or idolatry ; for these authors are pleased 
to suppose that they did no more. But they con- 
trddict themselves whea they excuse even this, by 
urging, that the authority of supreme pontiff was 
necessary to keep the senate and the bulk of the, 
people, who were strongly addicted to the old re- 
ligion, in subjection to the unpcrial authority ; 
for how could the authority of supreme pontiff 
«have this or any other effect, unless it was exer- 
cised? And how could it be exercised, without 
taking some share in the superstitious discipline 
2 signified by that mystick robe*, which Gratian is 
‘said to have refusedesacehr for that very reason ? 
‘But if Gratian was thus scrupulous, and his suc- 
cessors after him, of which we may have leave to 
doubt, Constantine was got so; or he might wear 
the mystick robe of pontiff, with as litte regard to 
the significations of it, as one of the Othos had, 
very probably, to those of the robe he wore, and - 


> * Zozimus. 
whereon 
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whereon the revelations of the Apocalypse were 
expressed in embroidery. The power and influ- 
ence of this office had been great at all times, and 
therefore the emperors had kept it, like that of the 
tribunes, in their own hands. But this power and 
this influence were never greater than now, and 
v the office of pontiff was grown more considerable 
. than that of consul. It is very probable, that 
Constantine dared not divest himself of it: and I 
believe the best reason that can be given why he 
did not make. himself sovereign pontiff. of the 
Christians is this, vhat he found it necessary, or at, 
least expedient, to continue high priest of the Pa- 
gans. The absurdity, however, was equally great, 
whether it was owing to his misfortunes or his 
faults. The absurdity, I mean, of presiding over 
a chureh he intended to subvert, and not pre- 
_Aiding over that which he intended to erect. 

The consequences began to appear very soon, 
and have continued ever since, producing, under 
various forms, in various ways, and with little or 
no interruption, a uniformity of mischief. The 

“preeminence and dominion over conscience, 
which a religious society had acquired among the / 
Christians while they were a sect in the empire, 
did not only continue, but were vastly extended 
and increased, when this religion became the esta- 
blished religion of the empire. They were ex- 
tended and increased in:the exercise, and there- 
fore in the effect of them. No powers were 

’ taken from this order of men, not even those to 

! which they had the least pretence, after this yreat 

change 
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change. On the contrary, many were added te 
them, and the weight of that civil authority, on 
which they usurped, served to enforce their usur- 
pations. Their preeminence and their dominion 
over conscience had been so far from promoting 
charity, and maintaining unity, that they had pro- 
moted and maintained a perpetual strife ‘and con- 
tention among Christians. If Christians suffered l 
much by heathen persecutions, they suffered much 
‘by their own intestine divisions. Hey could not, 
indeed, make war, and massacre one another, nor 
,disturb, in that manner, the pete of the empire. 
“The authori ity of the emperors, and the strength , 
of the Roman legions kept them in ave, and 4 
made such excesses impracticable. But their di- 
visions were such, that the sect might have. been 
dissolved, perhaps, while it was a sect, and the 
vtry name of christianity have been lost, if the. 
salutary remedy of a persecution, common to 
them all, had not sometimes intervened to make 
them-remember that they were all of the same 
religion. ‘hese disorders, however, being con- 
fined to a sect, affected the Roman state no more 
than ours would be affected, if any disputes should 
‘hrise about inward light and spiritual gifts among 
the Quahers, and if those peaceable persons should , 
fall out, call names, and excommunicate one 
another. But when the empire became christian, 
these divisions became fatal to the publiek tran- 
quillity and welfare. 
Constantine had some experience of this in his 
own reign, towards the und of it especially, But 
he 
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he might still hope, and the submissive behaviour 
of the clergy towards him might encourage him te 
hope, that however divided they were concerning 
speculative points of religion, he should hold them 
fast to his interest by their own, and being master 
of the shepherds, should be master of the flocks, 
as it has been hinted already. He pursued this 
principle therefore. He added to the dignity of 
ecclesiastical persons, by the regard he showed 
them, and by the honours he affected to do them, 
He added to their power and authority, by the 
wealth, we privileges, and immunities he bestowed 
upon them, and by the laws he made in their fa- 
your. All this tended, in appearance and in pre+ 
tence, to the support and improvement of 4 spi- 
ritual power alone. He meatiéd, that this should 
be distinct from the civil} that they should be in- 
dependent of one another, and both dependent 
on him; and he did not see that this was a dis- 
tinction without any real difference. He does not 
seem to have enough considered two things, which 
long experience has made manifest since, and 
which one would imagine he should have foreseen. 
He should have foreseen, that ecclesiastical magis- 
trates would be always less dependent on the 
emperors than the civil, and were for that reason 
less fit to be trusted with power. It was obvious, 
that civil magistrates were the creatures of his 
will, whom he could make and unmake at plea- 
sure, and not only deprive of the offices they held, 


.but of all right to any magistracy whatever ; 


whereas these ecclesiastical magistrates, whom he 
Vox, VIL D admitted 
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admitted by a legal establishment into the empire, 
were elected independently of him into particular 
offices, and had a right to this sort of magistracy 
in general, which he could neither give nor take 
away. He should have foreseen, that an abso- 
lute power over private consciences was in nature, 
and might prove in effect, a much greater power 
than his own; that the church might turn against 
the state; from the companion become the rival, 
‘and from the rival, the tyrant of it. This hap- 
pened in four. centuries after his time. The con- 
stitution of the christian church, before Censtan- ( 
tine, laid the foundations of tit spiritual tyranny, 
which he and his successors raised ; and this spi- 
ritual tyranny, established and grown ‘into full 
strength before Charles the Great, laid the foun- ¢ 
dations of that temporal tyranny, which he and 
his father established in the bishops of Rome, the | 
remains of which are still existent, 


SECT. XXIV. 


Durixe this period, that reaches from the 
beginning of the fourth to the end of the eighth 
century, “the religious society pretended directly 
to spiritual power alone, as it has been observed. 
Indirectly, indeed, they assumed a share of the 
other, incroached on the civil magistrates, and 
opposed and insulted them, whereof there wee 
several instances at Rome and Alexandria particu- i 

larly. 
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laily*. But in the main, they expressed great 
respect and submission to the emperors. Con- 
Staitine abetted them in the exercise of this power, 

and 


* No instance of this kind can be given greaerthan the 
whole conduct of Cyril, the Alexandrian bishop. This saint 
and father of the chureh was violent and cruel against all those 
who differed from him, even in expression; for Nestorius did 
little more: and yet, when he had“prevailed on Theodosius, 
by bribing, most probably, the eunuch Scholasticus, to turn 
at once from favouring Nestorins to declare against him; this! 
wretch, in concert with pope Celestinus, persecuted the poor 
man to death with the gost persevering and inveterate malices! 
He showed the same kind of violence of temper in usurping 
on the civil power, and in Supporting these usurpations by 
tiots, insurrections, and assassinations. He took upon him, 
without any authority from the civil thegistrate, to punish not 
only Jews, but such Christians-as he called hereticks; to drive 
them out of the city, and to plunder their houses and churchess | 
the spoils of which he abandoned to the mob, who were the 
instruments of his tyranny, for their greater encouragement, 
Orestes, the governor of Alexandria, complained of these invae 
sions and outrages, and attempted to restrain them, as it was his 
duty to do, But Cvril, by exeiting the common people, the 
most seditious that were to be found in any city of the empire, 
maintained, ag it were, a civil war in that city, and called in 
another sort of mob to join with this in supporting it. He 
called in fixe hundred monks at once from their retreats in the 
mountains of Nitria. To one of these, named Ammonius, a 
&t instrument for his purpose, he gave the command of this 
secular and ecclesiastical mob, by whom Orestes was attacked 4 
in thestreets of Alexandria. He was rescued, indeed, and his 
life was saved, though he had been wounded by Ammonius in ¢ 
the fray. The mob was dispersed, Ammonius seized and put 
to death, and Cyril had the impudence to declare him a mare 
tyty and To cause him to be honouredeas such, 

pd h 





‘she expired. 
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and his successors, sometimes through bigotry, and 
sometimes through policy, as we may collect from 
the different characters of these princes, made 
themselves parties, on one side or other, in every 
ecclesiastical dispute that arose. This gave them 
rauch to do, maintained a perpetual ferment in 
the empire, and was almost as great an evil from 
within, as the inundation of barbarous nations 
was from withoutey. 

Let us not presume, like.many divines, to ac- 
count, by the,short and fallible.rale of human 
reason, for what Providence directs’ or~suffers. 
But we may observe with astomhment, that a re- 
ligion, revealed by God himself, taught by him- 
self in one country, where he sealed it with hie 
blood, as strangely as that may sound to a mere 
theist, and propagated through a great part of the 


It may not be amiss to mention another example of the re-° 
vengeful and sanguinary character of this prelate. Hypatia 
was a Platonician lady, of so much wisdom, knowledge, and 
virtue, that she used to be consulted by the philosophers, and 
even the governors of Alexandria, and that Orestes was parti- 
cularly attached toher. ‘To be revenged, therefore, of Orese 
tes, for Hypatia does not appear to have given him any provo- 
cation, this woman was attacked by another ecclesiastical 
bravo, whose name was Peter, at the instigation of Cyril, inthe 
streets of Alexandria, where they stripped her naked, dragged 
her along, and made her suffer the most cruel outrages, tilt 

{tis not worth my while to quote any more instances of the 
usurpations and cruelty which the religious society exercised, 
whenever, and wherever, they durst. History is full of then. 
They were exercised at Rome sometimes, as well as at Alex- 
andria, and wherever christianity prevailed. s 

world 
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world by persons commissioned by him, as well as 

assisted supernaturally by the Holy Ghost, should 
continue more than seventeen hundred years ina 
flux state. I affirm the more boldly, that it has 
continued in this state so long, because, though it 
will be said, and is said every day in the pulpit, 
that all the important points of christianity, and 
every thing made necessary to salvation, are fixed 
and clear, yet the assertion is evidently false, when 
it is applied to theological, however true it would 
be, if it was applied to Gospel christianity ; and 
it may be proved to be so even out of the heey 
sistent mouths of those who make it. To what‘ 
ever sect we addict ourselves, if we are saved, it 
must be on the faith of man, it cannot be on that 
of God ; for the pure Werd of God neither is nor 
ever has been the sole criterion of orthodoxy. 
“Theology has done by the word, as philosophy 
did by the works of God, and the same abuse has 
becn made of both. Naturalists have built im- 
Mense systems of imagination on a few sensible 
phzenomena, inaccurately observed very often, and 
not always very fairly recorded. Divines have 
done the same, on a few intelligible and unintelli- 
gible ‘passages, picked up herd and there in the 
Scriptures, and connected and commented as their 
purposes tequired. The first have not stopped 
where the phenomena have ceased; nor the other 
where the Scriptures have been silent, or have not 
spoken clearly; which ought to be reputed the 
same, and to check our presumption alike. On 

the contrary, where they have had no rule to go . 
dS by, 
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by, like men freed from restraint, they haye gone 
the greatest and the boldest lengths. This has 
been the case from the apostolical days to these, 
and to this we owe all the disputes that have puz~ 
zled religion, and all the mischief these disputes 
have brought onthe world. This must be the case 
too, till divines return to the Gospel, as philoso- 
phers have returned .to nature, and presume to 
. dogmatise no farther than the plain import of it 
will justify, contenting themselves to leave things 
dark and ambiguous, which reyelation has left so. 
How soon this will happen, I know not. Such 4 
method is now, as it was of old, too sober for en- 
thusiasts, the subject too barren for rhetors, and 
the avowal of ignorance too humble for doctors, 
who pretend to teach supernatural, as well as na- 
tural theology, and to assume to themselves that 
knowledge, which Christ intended should be com-, 
mon to all who are to be saved by it, as Erasmus — 
somewhere or other observes*. But we must go 
back again to the primitive ages, that we may see 
“Gn some few particular instances the rise and 
growth of haman authority in matters of reli- 
gion. a: 

Tt was foretold,that false prophets would arise 
among Christians, and it was natural they should 
in such an age, in countries where the minds of 
men had been long prepared for every thing that 
appeared supernatural or mystick, and on the pub-« 


* "ad paucos homines contrahimys rem, qué Christus 
yolyit nihil esse communius. : 
Vication 
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lication of a religion new and marvellous. Con- 
verted Jews might think, and in fact did think, 
that they had a right to take their share in build- 
ing up and adorning a religion, which sprung out 
of theirs, and whose authority rested on that of 
«their prophecies. Converted heathens might 
think, and in fact did think, that they had at least 
as good a right of the same kind, since some of 
‘the most sublime doctrines of christianity were 
“such as Pythagoras and Plato had taught, and 
dince the prophecies, urged from heathen records 
, " concerning Christ, were much more clear and ex- 
"press than any of those that were brought froin 
. the Jewish Scriptures. But there were other cir- , 
eunetances which gave more immediate tempta- 
- tion and pretence to the false prophets that arose 
*in the days of the apostles, and multiplied very 
fast afterward, like swarms of insects from those 
dunghills, the cabalistical schools of Jews, and 
the metaphysical schools of Heathens, 

The christian system of faith and practice was 
taught by God himself, and to assert or to imply, 
that the divine Logos, who was incarnated tg in- 
struct as well as to redeem mankind, revealed“ff 
incompletely or imperfectly, is not less absurd nor 
less impious, than to assert, or to imply, that he 
performed the work of our redemption incom- 
pletely or imperfectly. Christianity therefore, as 
the Saviour published it, was full and sufficient taé 
all the purposes of. it. Simplicity and plainness 
showed, that it was designed to be the religion of 
mankind, and manifested likewise the divinity of 

Re mee) 
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it’s eriginal. But then, this very simplicity and 
plainness was a stumbling block to some, and a 
pretence to others. The theology of those ages 
had accustomed men to think, that nothing could 
be divine which was not mysterious, and that i in- 
coherent, obscure rhapsodies, whieh are fre- 
quently the language of ignorance or fraud, were 
sure characteristicks of superior knowledge in the 
first philosophy, or of inspiration from above. 
The prophets, among the Jews, had spoke in this, 
style; the heathen oracles pronounced eiigioasl 
the thealogy of Egypt and the East was unintelti- 
gible, and the metaphysical refinements of the 
»Greek philosophers were a mere jargon of words, 
supposed to signify meat-eublime truths, though 
they hed no meenitig atall. The Jews, hacciore: 
who believed in the Messiah when he appeared, 
and-the Heathens, who heard that the Divine Lo- 
‘gos had appeared, could not fail to receive his doc- 
trine agreeably to their prejudices and habitudes. A 
system of natural law, enforced by a divine mission, 
, and a divine sanction, had nothing in it which was 
* neweto either of thenr; and the “Heathens knew, 
that the title of Son of God had been given to Zoro~ 
aster and to others. Butthesimplicity and plainness 
of his doctrine might surprise them the more, for 
this very reason. They could scarce fail to per- 
suade themselves, that this simplicity and plain- 
“ness must be the veil of something more marvel- 
Jous, and more worthy of a tevelation. All was 
type and figure in the sacred writings of the Jews, 
and they were obliged to understand now of a spi- 
fitual, what they had til now understood of a 
tem- 
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temporal kingdom. All the gross conceptions of 
polytheism and idolatry were exploded. Heaven 
continued to be peopled as much as ever, but with 
inhabitants of another kind. In short, all the 
pompous rites and ceremonies of external wor- 
ship were abolished at first among Christians, and , 
God was to be adored in spirit and in truth. Af- 
ter such changes as these, it seems to me, that the 
“converts to christianity could not, as they-did not, 
‘fail, agreeably to their prejudices and habitudes, to 
embroider some of the tinsel of the religions they 
left on the religion they embraced, nor to make the 
spirituality of one as fit to create astonishment, 
and ta maintain an attachment in the minds of 
men, as the carnality of the others. 
This was done, the ggewt means of doing it of- 
fered themselves, ‘Christianity was taught first, | 
_and propagated afterward by word of mouth. | 
So the apostles and disciples received it, and so 
‘they instructed the cotiverts they made in their 
several dispersions. Nor were these the sole 
preachers of divine revelation. Others arose who 
had not been taught in the same school, nor been 
commissiened to teachin the same manner. Paul 
himself was one of these. He entered a volun- 
teer into the apostleship. At least his extraordi- 
nary vocation was known to none but himself. He 
went. about preaching his Gospel, as he called it, 
befare he had any correspondence, or even ace ' 
quaintance, with those who composed the church 
of Christ at that time; and when he came among i 
them he took the air of a master, submitted to 
none 
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none, but controlled and reprimanded even the 

prince of the apostles, as you pretended catho- 

licks affect to call St. Peter. The apostles, the 
. disciples, and the first converts in general, were 
ignorant, illiterate persons. Such men, therefore, 
as deemed themselves more skilful in cabalistical 
interpretations of the Scriptures, and more know- 
ing in Jewish and beathen theology, might assume 
the same rights which the apostles and disciples 
exercised; teach, convert, and form different con-” 
gregations: or they might add to, and alter the 
doctrines, which the apostles and disciples taught, 
and thus form different sects, in the same churches, 
by assuming no other right than that which every 
member had, man and woman indiscriminately, 
the right of prophesying or preaching, as often ag 
they pleased to suppose that the spirit moved them 
to it. The apostles opposed the false prophets 
that arose in their time, by epistles, by messages, 
and by revisiting the churches they had themselves 
founded, but often without effect, and always 
with much difficulty, as we. may judge by that 
which Paul found to maintain his authority in the 
eburch of Corinth, and in others. : 

One would think that the gifts of the spirit, 
among which this of prophesying or preaching 
held a first place, should not only have supplied 
the want of all other kngwledge, and have put to 
silence the most learned and eloquent, but should 
have’ established, by the influence and energy of 
., one and the same spirit, one and the same system 

of faith and manners in the whole christian churchy 
7 This 
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This would have been the case too, it must have 
been so necessarily, if all those who pretended to 
gifts of the spirit had really had them; and it hag 
always seemed to me, that Origen answered Celsus 
very pgorly, when, to justify pr excuse the variety 
of opinions and sects among Christians, be urges 
those that abounded among the heathen philoso- 4 
phers. But many thaught they had these gifts 
of the spirit, who had them not ; many pretended 
to have, who knew they had“thétr-not : and it, 
grew so easy to impose the belief of them on the 4 
multitude, that Simon, who had offered ta buy, 
then, might think himself well off that bargain, 
perhaps, and that the other hereticks who arose 
might not find any want of them to establish their 
sects. The belief that they had them was easily 
wrought by sham miracles, by seeming or real aus- 


- terity of life, by discourses filled with false sub- 


lime about spiritual beings and metaphysical or 
supernatural doctrines, and by other proofs of 
the same equivocal sort, in an age when enthu- 
siasin was the epidemical disease, and when one 
great revelation gave occasion and pretence to 
80 many little ones. That such was the temper of 


. the age, and such the character of those who pro- 


fessed christianity in it, will appear the less doubt- ¢ 
ful to us, if we call to mind the several apocalypses 
that were current among the pr.mitive Christians, 
the Apocalypse or revelation of St. John and that 
of Cerinthus, for instance, if they were not the 4 
same, and if the reveries of a mad Judaising 
Christian have pot got into the canon, under the 
: apostle’s ! 
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apostle’s name: the Apocalypse of St. Peter, that © 
of St. Paul, and that of St. Thomas, likewise, all 
of which are now lost, and have been so long; but 
the style and matter of which may be guessed at 
with sufficient assurance by the style and matter of 
that which we have in our hands. ‘That the apos- 
*tles, to whom these are ascribed, were not the au- 
‘ thors of them may wellbe, But the authors of 
, them were Christians; and if all the fathers and 
churehes didnot receive them, as alk did not re- 
» ceive the Apocalypse admitted into our canon, yet 
many did, and that is suflicient for my purpose, 
especially when it is joined to so many other in- 
stances of enthusiasm as the first Christiaas gave, 
which cannot be denied, though the terms may be 
changed, and madness and phrenzy may be cal- 
led divine illumination, mystical rapture, or holy 
zeal. ; 
‘Lhe names alone of those who held different 
opinions concerning the most important points of 
christianity, and formed different sects, would fill 
a very long roll; and even a summary account of 
their doctrines would fill a treatise much larger 
than I design this Essay shall be. Beside which, 
Jam far from believing the greatest part of the- 
absurdities, profanations, and impieties imputed to 
them by Ireneus, Epiphanius, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Eusebius, and others, some as ancient, and 
some more modern. What credit and what res- 
pect soever fathers and ecclesiastical writers may 
deserve on other subjects, sure I am, that they 
deserve none, when they speak of those who dif- 
: fered 


ae 
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fered from them, and on whom, for that sufficient 
reason, the brand of heresy had been once fixed. 
The parties of such men were their. judges : and 
we know them only by the passionate accusations 
which their enemies brought, and the severe sen- 
tences which they pronounced. ven the wri- 


tings against the opinions that prevailed after long: 


contests, and contests sometimes of dubious issue 
in the church, as well as the.writings against chris- 
tianity itself, were stifled in their birth, or destroy- 
ed afterward by the vigilance of the orthodox, 
and the zeal of emperors, who exerted their whole 
authority for this purpose; instances of which 
are to be found in the Theodosian Code, particu- 
larly, Nothing can be therefore more unchari- 
table, nor more unjust, for charity and justice are 
due to the dead as welt as to the living, than to 
join in the common cry against the hereticks, that 
arose in the first and succeeding ages of the 
church, to do this implicitly on the most sus- 
picious testimony, and to do it in the full extent 
of abominations and absurdities imputed to them 
by ecclesiastical writers. I shall decline this pro- 
ceeding, though the custom be so established, and 
sO sanctified in opinion, that he who declines it 
runs, the risk of becoming an object of the same 
uncharitableness and i injustice. 

Many accusations have been brought by Chris- 
tians against Christians, that carry on their front 
as evident marks of calumny, as any of those which 
the Heathen brought against the whole body of 
Christians, in the rage of party and the fury of 

perseca- 
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persécution. The former seem even to have beeh 
invented on the latter, and they were applied to 
the same cruel use wherever the orthodox had 
power for it. The Carpocratians, or the Mon- 
tanists, of both, for both were comprehended in 
the general appellation of Gnuosticks, lay under 
the imputation of drawing blood from infants, and 
making up the sacramental bread with it. Can 
we doubt, that this idle tale took it’s rise from 
another, which the Heathens propagated against 
the Christians, whom they accused of sacrificing 
children and eating their ficsh? That the cele- 
bration of nocturnal mysteries among the Chris- 
tians might give occasion to some debauch, as it 
had done among the Pagans, we may believe. 
But that the promiscuous, nay incestuous use of 
women, was a religious institution of any sect, or 
that the Nicholaites prescribed this use of them 
on every Friday, as one of the necessary means of 
salvation, I believe no more, than I do the silly 
story, as circumstantial as it is, which Tertullian 
refutes, of a dog tied to a candlestick in the loves 
feasts of Christians, which he pulled down and 
extinguished, by catching at a piece of bread 
thrown out of his reach; after which, not only 
other devout persons mingled together in the 
dark promiscuously, but even fathers and daugh- 
ters, mothers and sons, brothers and sisters, in one 
common incest. 
These objections, and such as these, should 
not have been made by the orthodox, out of a 


regard to trath ; nor should others have been insis- 


ted 


© 
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ted on as much as they were, perhaps, in point 
of prudence. The Simonians were reputed ma- 
gicians, like the founder of their sect. So were 
the Carpocratians, the Valentinians, and others. 
They pretended to charms and enchantments, to 
command the good, to constrain the evil spirits, 
and to exercise all the imaginary powers of this 
kind, which were believed in a superstitious age, 
under the notion of magick natural and theurgick. 
The imposition was gross, no doubt, and the prae- 
tice a cheat. But ifwe had in our hands the 
apologies of these hereticks, as we have those of 
the orthodox, I suspect, that we should find the 
former ready to justify, or to excuse themselves 
by the example of the latter, They might quote, 
unjustly indeed, but plausibly at that time, the 
precept of St. James*, and the practice of the 
church as an example of both kinds of magick iné 
one. The Apostle directs, that prayers should 
be said over the sick, and that they should be 
anointed with oil in the name of the Lord ; the 
effect of which ceremony was to be the cure of, 
their infirmities, and the remission of their sins. 
Your pretended catholick church employs it so 
late, that, though you believe piously that it serves 
. for the remission of sins, you cannot discover, by 
Vexperiment, whether it serves as effectually to 
the cure of diseases. But in the primitive church, 
the remedy was employed ‘or both, and the sick 
took it betimes. It was a secret, might the apo- 
logists of heresy say, bet of natural and theur- 
* Chap. y, 
gick 
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gick magick, and they might pretend that several 
“sch had been discovered by them, or by their 
illuminated masters. ‘They might proceed farther, 
and quote all the pompous things that christian 
apologists ‘used to advance “eoncerning the pow- 
er they pretended to exercise daily over demons, 
whom they conjured, subdued, and expelled out 
of the bodies of men, when all the exorctsms of 
‘the heathens had failed. ‘The apotogists of these 
héresies, who writ later, might urge still greater 
authorities to justify their pretensions, They 
might appeal, for instance, to the constant and 
universal practice of their adversaries themselves, 
even in that age, who admitted neither children 
nor persons grown up to baptism, till the im- 
pure spirits were driven . from them by exor- 
ycisms, and by the holy blowings of priests 
upon them, which superstitious ceremony was 
" brought gravely as a proof in the dispute with 
the Semipelagians about grace, and was sup- 
posed necessary to precede baptism, as baptism 
grace. . ‘ 

The truth is, that several of the eee 
notions, institutions, and customs of the Easter! 
and Egyptian nations creeped into christianity, 
round about through Judaism at first, and after- 
ward directly, Every one took of this tinsel, ad 
L called it above, what he liked best, of what he 
thought might beebest’ adjudged to improve the 
christian system. ‘This was done by Jewish cone , 
verts, in the spirit of the Cabbala, which taught! 

them, 
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thém, under the pretence of explaining, to create 
mysteries where there were none ; and by heathen 
converts, in the delirious spirit of metaphysicks, 
which tliey had caught from the Pythagorean and ° 
Platonick philosophy. It was common to all Chris- 
tiaris, It was not confined to those who west 
called hereticks because they differed from those 
who assumed the title of orthodox. If the for- 
mer assumed the pompous title of Gnostics, and 
despised the first pyeachers of christianity as i 
norant and illiterate men; the latter grew Gnos- ’) 
tics soon, without assuming the title, though Cle 
ment of Alexandria maintained, that to be a good , 
Christian, it was fectssary to be a good Gmstic. 
Thus ignorance and learning couspited to turn the 
plainest religion that ever*wts into a chaos of 
theology, from which it has never been reduced 
again to a uniform, consistem, arid intelligible 
system. It seems too, that the teachers of it have 
never designed that it should be so, reduced ; for 
they have proceeded, in every age, as if religion 
was intended, says the authoryof Hudibras very 
Ssensibly,ein his bariesqne style, for nothing else 
“Mat to be mended.’ God drew light out of dark- 
beer men have drawn darkness out of light; and 
thany have pretended to be their guides, 
they have wandered different ways without any. 
guide at all; for it is in this case most true, that" 
the blind have led the blind, and they have all 
) fallen, some into one ditch, some into another. 
All have pretended submission to the authority of 
God. All without exception, orthodox as’ well 
Vor. Vil E as 
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as hereticks, have submitted, in truth, to the au- 
thority of man. Numberless human institutions 
have divided a world, that the divine might have 
united, and instead of universal peace, founded 
on universal benevolence, the natural-cffect of the 
fatter, they’ have caused and maintained per- 
petual discord, hatred, wars, persecutions, and 
massacres. I said, that christianity became a chaos 
of theology, and the image is proper. It has 
‘been composed of jarring elements ever since. 











- nulli sua forma manebat, © 
Obstabatque aliis aliud. 





These divisions and contentions were so gene- 
ral in the primitive church, that St. Jerom sup- 
poses them to have given occasion to the institu~ 
tion of bishops: and I will observe by the way, 
that I may make my court to your clergy and 
ours, that even on'this hypothesis bishops may be 
reckoned of apostolical institution ; since the rea- 
son of instituting them commenced in the days of 
the apostles. This reason was, a@cording to St. 
Jcrom*, because*there would be otherwise as 
many schisms as priests, and «becausc every one 
of these, drawing men to his private opinions, 
which was, I believe, the original meaning of the 
word heresyf, the church of Christ would be 


™ otherwise broken. Those assemblies which we call 


councils, had been convened for the same purpose, 
in imitation of that which was held at Tet 
and wherein the schism breaking out at Antioch, 
aud fomented or authorised, at least, by the oppost- ¢ 


Ady. Lucif. + Ad Evag, 
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tien of Peter ard Paul, was compromised. But 
neither of these means proved effectual. Bishops- 
quarrelled, disputed; intrigued, when they stood 
single: and when they. assembled in councils, 
they. anathematised, that is, they cursed and 
damned one another. Various gospels, various 
epistles, were current. They were all received, 
in some of the churches at least. What they con- 
tained, that are not come down to us, we know 
not. But we may well believe, that they gave 
occasion to diversity of opinions; since we know, « 
that the boasted chain of tradition was not uni- 
form in some of the most important points; and 
since we know, that the disputes which arose in 
christian congregations, of how great or how little: 
Moment soever, were pushed with the utmost 
violence. The dispute just mentioned could not 
regard essentials; for about essentials the prince 
of the apostles could not err, nor would have 
yielded to a new comer, who had never conversed 
with the Lord, and who could pretend to no more: 
of the gifts and illuminations of the spirit than. 
himself, Such again.was the dispute about the 
celebration of Easter, in which, trifling as it was, 
much acrimony was shown, many synods were 
held, and a bishop of Rome* was on the point of 
excommunicating all the churches of Asia. I cite 
no more of this sort, which regarded chiefly dis-” 
cipline anti outward observances, wherein there 
were some who affected greater evangelical purity, 


®: Victor. 
£8 some 
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) sbme who. asserted evangelical liberty, and some 
who practised a sort of spiritual licentiousness. 
But I proceed to observe, that other disputes 
arose, wherein the most essential points of chris- 
tianity were supposed to consist. These were 
disputes about faith more than works; and though 
such of the disputants, as grew, by time, acci- 
dent, management, or violence, to be reputed 
orthodox, damned those who differed from them; 
yet the points on which they differed were so un- 
determinable by revelation, and so incomprehen- 
sible to reason, that they remain, after all the 
mischief they have done, still undetermined for 
want of any criterion. Of the disputes about 
grace, predestination, freewill, election, repro- 
bation, sanctification, justification, and other sub- 
lime theological doctrines, which St. Paul pre- 
tended to teach and to explain, and which it were 
‘to be wished that no man had presumed to teach 
after that great apostle, since they appeared ob- 
scure even to St. Peter, I shall say nothing. It 
will be sufficient that I say something of the opi- 
nions that were entertained, and of the disputes 
that arose in the primitive church, concerning the 
divine and spiritual natures. 

Now concerning these particularly, we must 
observe, that they were derived much more from 
the heathen than the Jewish theology. As much 
use‘as the latter made of angels in their scrip- 
tures, and as fond as some writers have been to 
make Michael pass for a second essence in the 
trinity, and etre fora third, it has been the 

opinion 
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opinion of learned men, that the Jews did not 
know, before the captivity, so much as the names 
they gave to these heavenly messengers after it. 
But to begin higher, and at the first principle of , 
all theology. It has been shown, in one of these 
essays, on grounds of very great probability, that 
the one Supreme Being was known to the hea- 
thens, that he was acknowledged even by -those 
among whom polytheism and idolatry prevailed, 
and that he was worshipped too, wherever a crowd 
of imaginary divinities, that superstition intro- 
duced, did not intercept this worship. It must 
be confessed, that this happened sooner or later 
in-all those countries to which our traditions. ex- 
tend. They had ungenerated and generated, su- 
percelestial and celestiatgods, whole gods and 
half gods, and angels and demons, and genii, and 
spirits, and souls, in all their systems of theology. 
This monstrous assemblage made the object of 
vulgar adoration. But we know, that philosophers 
thought more reasonably at all times, or that their 
inward doctrine was less absurd than their out- 
ward, and that theism was taught more purely, 
and that religion was made more intellectual by 
those of them who refined on this gross theology, 
like Pythagoras and Plato, whose philosophy had 
spread during some centuries before christianity 
began, and was taught in the famous school of 
Alexandrjs, both when it began and long after. 
From th{s.school there came some of the greatest 
adv6cates, and some of the greatest enemies of 
christianity; some of the greatest saints, and 
+ ES some 
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some of the greatest hereticks. It could not hap- 
pen otherwise, for many reasons, and among the 
rest for this. The sect of Potamo was established 
at this time, and the mode of choosing particular 
opinions in every sect, without an intire attach- 
ment to any one, was prevalent, as it has been 
said, I think, already. This mode had a great 
influence on the christian system. Many instances 
of it might be produced. That of Origen may 
stand for all. He was zealous, but learned. He 
applied himself to the study of the Scriptures, 
and took infinite pains to establish the text, and 
fix the sense of them: but he was imbued so 
strongly with cabalistical. and metaphysical no- 
tions and habits, that he taught many whimsical 
doctrines, and gave much advantage to.memevery 
way his inferiors, to such as Jerom among the 
ancients, and such as Beza among the moderns. 
Christians who formed their opinions concern- 
ing the Supreme Being in this school, or out of 
it,.on the best principles of heathen theology, 
formed them very different from those of the Jews. 
They went into extremes on both sides. The 
Jews believed not only the monarchy of God 
over all being, but his unity ; and were famous 
for their aversion to polytheism and idolatry, 
at least after their seventy years captivity. If 
they had nat receiyed thig faith from-their patri- 
“archs, they might have learned it from the Egyptians. 
Nay, their patriarchs might learn it by ter com- 
merce with this people. I do not say that the}-did. 


But this I say, that it is more easy to show how 
wise ete - hn eee hee Beenie ak Bow ese aa: 
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sufficient reason why Moses, wha took so many 
institutions from Egypt, ef much less importance 
and efficacy towards the good government of a” 
rebellious and obstinate people, neglected to in- 
culeate the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, and of a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishments; which other legislators, who were not 
more learned than he was inall the learning of the 
Egyptians, took from them, and employed to the 
best purposes. But although the conceptions, 
which the Jews entertained of the Supreme Being, 
were thus far very orthodox in the eye of reason, 
and although the psalmists andthe prophets 
strained their imaginations to express:the most. - 
elevated sentiments sof God, of his works, and of 
the methods of his providence; yet this eternal, 
this infinite Being was represented in their histo- 
ries, and in the whole system of their religion, as 
a local tutelary deity, carried about in a trunk, or 
residing in a temple ; asanally, who had entered 
into a covenant with their fathers ; as a legislator, 
who had writ their laws with his own hand; as a 
king, who had actually held the reins of their go- 
vernment; and as an industrious magistrate, who 
descended into all the particulars of religious and 
civil administration, even into the most minute 
and meanest. ‘Thus.were the Jews accustomed 
to familiarise themselves with the Supreme Being, 
and to imagfine that he familiarised himself with 
them ; tg/think him constantly employed about 
theyeas about the nation he had chosen for his 
_’ clect and favourite people, and tq figure him to 
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themselyes receiving their sacrifices, and listening 
to their prayers, sometimes, at least, as grossly 
as Lucian represents Jupiter. This will appear 
in the eye of reason to be one extreme, 

The other carries a greater appearance of re- 
verence to the Supreme Being, but is little less 
absurd:. and while the direct tendency of the 
former notions was to promote superstition, and 
to make God the object of it, the indirect ten- 
dency of those I am going to mention was to pro- 
mote polytheism and idolatry. It would not be 
to the purpose ta collect many things, which Pa- 
gan monotheists have said of the Supreme Being. 
Plato himself would have done well, nofwith- 
standing the sublime expressions concerning the 
diving nature, which are to be found in his writ- 
ings, to keep the reserve on this subject, which 
he professes in one of his letters; and upon the 
whole, the heathen apd. ebrigtian divines both 
would have done much better than they did; if 
they had followed more closely and more con- 
stantly the example of Simonides, who owned 
himself unable, after several delays, to answer 
the question there put to him, “ quid aut qualis 
“ esset Deus.” The divine nature cannot be ex- 
plained by human words; for it cannot be con- 
ceived by human ideas: ad therefore none but 
delirious metaphysicians, who employ.words, that 
impose by their sound and have no qterminate 
ideas affixed to them, will ever attempt tais expla- 
nation. All that the wit of man can do~ig_to 
speak cautiously and reverently of it, according 

to 
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to those general notices of wisdom, and power, 
and majesty, and all other perfections, which we 
are able to collect, “(2 posteriori,” that is, from 
the works gf God, and which serve still more to 
show our ignorance than our knowledge, ~ 
Sensible of this, the heathen divines in their sober 
moods represented the Supreme Being as hidden 
from us in the depths of darkness, or in excess of 
light ; a first selfexistent Cause of all existence ; a 
real being but above all essence ; really intelligent, 
but above all intelligence ; and Jest such notions as 
these should carry men not only to think. very 
« truly of the incomprehensibility of God, but ta 
imagine, according to the grossness of their con- 
ceptions, that the Creator was too far removed 
from his creature, the workman from his work, 
and the governor from the governed, the heathens 
invented a chain of beings from God to man, 
and a more extensive system of divine natures. 
The Jews had brought the first and only God 
that they acknowledged too near to man, and 
had made him an actor immediately and per- 
sonally, as it were, in the creation and in the 
government of the world. This was too absurd, 
for heathen divines. It could never enter into 
‘ the conception of such as Plato, for instance, 
who declared, or made the first God declare 
in the Ti EUs, that the whole animal world 
must havg been necessarily immortal, if it had 
been ap’ immediate effect of the first cause. 
Theame men would have deemed it a profa- 
a nation, as well as an absurdity; and to avoid 
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both one and the other, they assumed all those tn- 
ferior gods, and ministering spirits, which becapye 
the objects of so much idolatry. 

The Pythagorean and Platonick schools ima- 
gined two sorts of emanations from the Supreme 
Being, as ithas been hinted. Some of these were 
supposed to go out of the deity, and to be parti- 
cipating beings. So they were called, and this 
class was numberless ; since it contained all the 
inferior and younger gods, and all the spiritual 
beings, from the soul of the world, which Proclus, 
ar one of the same mad tribe, calls the elder 
sister, down to the soul of man, which he calls 
the younger sistcr. Other emanations, two only, 
were assumed to remain in the deity, and to be 
emanations, that do not emane, goings out, that 
do not go out, the Logos, or first mind ; the Psyche 
or the first soul ; one of whom was the Nous of 
Anaxagoras, the Demisrgus,or.the maker of the 
world, and the other a living selfmoving princi- 
ple, that gives life and motion to all that lives and 
moves. This was a trinity in the godhead, or 
this was the godhead, the “ To theion,” such, as 
several of the latter Platonists, who turned dog- 
matists, and laid aside the name of acagemicians, 
conceived it to be. ‘True it is, that scarce any 
two of the heathen Trinitarians held the same 
Janguage, no nor any one of them in- two diffe- 
rent places. It was the language of ynen, who 
rambled from one arbitrary hypothe 8 


to ano- 
ther ; and what J am to observe particularly"ygre 


is. that although they spoke sometimes of the ma- 
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aad, or first unity alone, as God, yet they as- 
ied often so much to the second god, that the 
first begame in some sort a nonentity, an ab- 
stract or ‘sotional being, a being and no being 
without essence or nature, because above them, 
and rather an intelligible than an intelligent prin- 
ciple. Thus they left, in some sort, no place to 
the one true God in. their conceptions, while they 
endeavoured to raise him above all conception; 
and while some, like the Jews, employed him 
too much and in too wifling a manner in the for- 
mation and government of the world, they ba- 
- nished him almost intirely out of the system ¢ of his 
works. 

I have mentioned these notions the oe be- 
cause their indirect tendency in their opposition 
to Judaism is to promote pulytheism and idolatry, 
as I said above; and because, notwithstanding 
this tendency, they come the nearest to those that 
prevailed most in the christian church, to those 
particularly that remained unfixed during three 

- centuries, and that required the greatest efforts 
of human authority to reduce them, when they 
were fixed, into one uniform profession. On all 
these accounts it is proper to speak a little more 
Jargely of them. 


SECT. XXVITI. 







“fe spoken somewhere of the ditheistical. 
ocirine, 1t was very ancient, no doubt, though 
‘ not so universally professed us Plutarch repre- 


eentea 
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sents it to have been. Oromasdes and Arimanivie 
were the good and the bad principle amon¢ the 
Persians; Osiris and Typhon among tbs Egyp- 
tians. Pythagoras has been suspected, not con- 
victed, of holding this doctrine ; for by-this Duad, 
or evil principle, be might mean nothing more 
than matter: and Plato did only seem to lay some 
foundation for it, by his hypothesis concerning 
the original of evil. Cerdon or Marcion, or 
some of the Gnosticks, introduced it into chris- 
tianity, and the sect who held it continued under 
the names of Manicheans and Paulicians from 
the third till the end of the ninth century. As 
repugnant as this doctrine is to our most clear 
and best determined ideas, it seemed to account 
for the existence of evil as well as good, and for 
the supposed irregular, unjust distribution of 
them, consistently with the belief of a Supreme 
Being, infinitely good. © This was enough for such 
Arabian and Persian philosophers, as Scythianus, 
Terebinthus, or Manes, and indeed for most 
other philosophers, in ages when a little superfi- 
cial plausibility was’ sufficient to convert any hy- 
pothesis, against the evidence of reason, into a 
dogma. I have recalled it in this place, because 
it leads me to make two observations, that will 
cast some light, the second especial, on the ob- 
seure and confused theology of which we are 
going to make mention. The trithe’stical doc- 
trine appears then to be as ancient as the-ditheis- 
tical, that is, more ancient than our most anciest 
traditions, not only by many direct proofg, but . 


. 


s 
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an by this, that the primitive ditheists seemed 
‘ow from the other system, when, to im- 
ir own, some of them altered it so far 
as to place“a mediating principle between the 
good and the evil god. A strange kind of trithe- 






- istn surely, or rather a system which partook of 


both, and was neither. We may observe in the 
next place, that the second, god of the ditheists 
kept his rank but ill, and was degraded, from co- 
equality and coeternity With the first, to be an in- 
ferior, a created, a fallen being. He was, in- 
deed, even in this state a very powerful being; 


" since he could transport the Son of God from the 


desert to the top of the temple, and. afterward 
to that of a high mountain. That Jesus had 
fasted forty days and forty nights, and that he 
was hungry, ought not to lessen our admiration of 
this diabolical strength ; since we are not to cqn- 
sider it as bodily, but as spiritual strength, and: 
this the Son of God could exert, as it appeared 
by his miracles, though he was in the body. The 
Devil, notwithstanding this circumstance, of 
which he could not be ignorant, confided so much 
in his own strength, and was so impudent, that 
he tempted him, that he tauntingly quoted pas- 
sages of the Scripture to him, as Jesus quoted 
some to the evil, and in short, that he insulted 
him so far #3 to bid him fall down and worship 
him*. These facts must needs give us a very high 


opinion ~of the rank, which the principal Devil 
— 


* meee Si cadens adoraveris me. -Matth, chap. iy. 
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held among spiritual natures, and may induces 
to think, that the devils, over wham the Ciffis- 
tians exercised so much power afterwe<d, were 
devils of inferior sort: such as Scythianus, Tere- 
binthus, and other magi¢ians used to invoke from 
the tops of houses; in which exercise the two I 
have named fell down and broke their necks, ac- 
cording to Epiphanius, or one of them at least. 
But still the Devil, the first and greatest of the 
diabolical society, was a degraded being: He 
began to be so among the pagans. Such the Chris- 
tians allowed-him to be, and -he would have passed 
no longer for-a firet-principle, nor a god self- 
existent and independent any where, if the here- 
ticks here spoken of had not revived and propa- 
gated this abominable opinion. 

The very contrary happened in the tritheistical 
system, .after the establishment of christjanity : 
and the second and: thé. third divige  hypostases 
grew by degrees not only into a similitude of na- 
ture, a coequality and cocternity, but into a 
sameness with the first. Let us descend into some 
particulars, concerning the original and progress 
of this theology. If it is matter of curiosity ; il 
is matter of importance too. 

I said, that the pagan doctrine o# a trinity wa! 
more ancient than tradition. But i; we could be 
lieve those ingenious persons, who iind whateve 
they have a inind to find in the Bible, we shoul 
believe it to have been not a pagan but-a Jewis! 
doctrine, not a. philosophical hypothesis, bet- 
divine revelation ; not only older than tradition 
= = ‘ bu 
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is old as thé memorials Moses had of the cre+ 
atiot We are told in the first chapter of ‘Gene- 
- sis, thdtwhen God closed the work of the crea- 
tion, he said, “let us make man after Our iinage 
and likeness*:” and although he is made to 
speak, on the same subject, in the singular num- 
ber, immediately afterward, yet christian divines 
assure us, that the Father addressed himself in 
these words to the Son and Holy Ghost, or to 
the first of them at least, and not to angels, nor 
any inferior intelligencies, as he is said to have 
done in the Timzus of Plato. This difference 
may deserve our observation the more, because 
Plato, “in his writings, acknowledged a trinity; 
whereas there is no direct ‘nor clear hint, and 
much less any express declaration, of a trinity in 
this place, nor in any other part of the writings of 
Moses. There are indecd, among a multitude 
of vague and obscure expressions in the books of 
the Old Testament, some that seem to intimate, 
like this, a plurality of divine beings, and these 
have been hauled to signify the christian tri- 
nity, though they were too equivocal and too 
dark to serve the purpose of leading men to 
the discovery of it, and therefore to serve any 
purpose at But the divines I have men- 
tioned would do well to consider, that they have 
a much less right to conclude, that the au- 
thors of these books, wherein the unity of the 


godhead is every where established, mcaned to 
— : ees. 





nad imaginem ci similitudinem nostram, 


teach 
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teach a plurality of hypostases in it; which thg 
assert; than any man would have to consi de 
from passages, that speak of God in theZingular 
number, in books where polytheism i “constantly 
asserted, that these authors meaned to teach the 
unity of the godhead, which these divines deny 
that they did. He who is persuaded, as I am, 
that many of those, who were polytheists in one 
sense, were monotheists in another, might assert 
the latter proposition without any absurdity. But 
these divines cannot assert either without the 
greatest, and especially since they know in how 
vague and loose a sense the word god is employed 
in the Scriptures, where it signifies sometimes a 
king or @ chief magistrate, a prophet or a mes- 
senger from God, as we find in Exodus*, in 
Samuel{, in the Psalms§, in the Gospel of St. 
John, and perbaps in other places. 

But besides: if the doctrine of Z winity was 
found in express terms in the Pentateuch, we 
might be surprised, with some reason, that Moses 
had taught it to a people so strongly addicted, as 
the Israelites were, to the worship of many gods, 
and so little able to conceive the equality of three 
to one, and of one’to three, a trinity. in a unity, 
and a unity in a trinity; to a ped le to whom 
he would not teach the doctrine of ‘the immorta- 
Ly of the soul, and ofa future state, on account of 
the many superstitions which this doctrine had 


* Exod. chap, iv, vere 16. ibid. chap. vii, ver. 3. © >, 
41 Sum. chap. xxvi, ver. 13. § Psalm lxxxi. 
ft Gosp- St. Jon, chap. x, er. 34. 

begot 
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Mgt in Egypt, as we must believe, or believe that 
_ he Kaw nothing of it, or assign some whimsical 
reason Ofthis omission. But even inthis case, 
which supposes an express mention of the Trinity 
in the Pentateuch, we could frame no conclusive 
argument to prove this. doctrine Mosaical in it’s 
origin. The religion, as well as government, of 
the Egyptians, were more ancient than that of 
oses. He was learned in both; he borrowed 
*from both; and no man of common sense can be- 
lieve it more probable, whatever he may pretend, 
that the slaves instructed their masters, than that 
‘the masters instructed their slaves. If an expresd 
mentiou cf the Trinity was made in ether parts of 
the Old Testament, the argument would be stilt 
less conclusive, because the Jews had been ac- 
quainted with schools wheroin this doctrine was 
taught, either as an hidden or publick doctrine, 
long before these books were renewed by Esdras; 
T use Bishop Huet’s *: expression, before some-of 
them were writ, perhaps, and before the canon of 
them was completed, we know, very certainty, 
neither by whom, nor when, 

If this doctrine was not Mosaical, neither was it 
Platonical in y's origin, ahd much less was it in- 
vented bythe jatter Platonists, in imitation of the 
christian trinity. Plato speaks of one most simple 
being, the first intelligible. He speaks of a first 
mind, and a first soul, that soul of the world, 

*some materials of which were left by God, in the 





. * Tn Demon, Evang. “ instauravit’” 
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bowl # in which he made it, tobe mingled up ihe 
the souls of men; for it was but reasonable, . chat 
the soul of man should be less pee on the 
soul of the universe. That Plato was sincerely @ 
dogmatist Lam far from believing, and I have on 
this head more regard to Tully than to St. Austin. 
But the latter Platonicians, wha were such, taught 
this doctrine, like others of his theological and 
‘ metaphysical whimsies, for in him and them they . 
were whimsies, in that style. They were often a, 
Jittle less intelligible than he. What we do not 
understand in Plato, we must not expect to un- 
derstand better in Plotinus, in Jamblicus, in Pro- 
clus, nor in the summary of his doctring by Alci- 
noiis ; nor, in short, in any of those writers whose 
heads have been turned with Pythagorean and Pla- 
tonick theology. It was all the unmeaning jargon 
of Egyptian and Eastern metaphysicks, and it did 
not acquire more meaning and perspicuity among 
the’ Greeks. On the contrary, I can easily per- 
suade myself, that this jargon became still more 
obscure by the supposed improvements of Grecian 
philosophy. But still the first principles of it, and 
of this doctrine in particular, were more ancient 
than the philosophical wera in Gréece. Straba 
says, that the colleges of the Egyptian priests 
were deserts in his time, and he liv zd two or three 
centuries sooner than Plotinus, Porphyry, endJam- 
blicus. But there is no colour to conclude from 
hence, that the theology these priests had taught , 


* Crater is the word Mars, Ficin, uses. 5 
was 
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Nwas fost and forgot, when these philosophers arose 
amdng others, and the school of Alexandria flou- 
rished\. There were men still famous for their 
knowledgé, an'Abammon, an Anebo for instance: 
and Jamblicus, who answered Porphyry’s inquiries 
in a manner too mysterious not to be genuine, 
cites the authority of Egyptian Scriptures and tra- 
ditions. The author of the Intellectual System 
mentions a passage. which we may well take on his 
word, without consulting the original, wherein 
Jamblicus speaks plainly of three divine hyposta- 
ses in the Egyptian theology. LEicton, an indivi- 

-sible unity, worshipped in silence. Emeph, the . 
same probably as Kneph, and Hamman or Pthe; 
or Osiris, an active principle, that was called by 
different names, according ‘to the different powers 
and energies ascribed to it. These were. the 
Phanes, Uranus, and Cronus, of Orpheus. The 
three gods praised by the Pythagoricians. These 
were the three kings, the first good, the first mind, 
and the first soul, of Plato. Pythagoras bad been 
instructed in the Orphick mysteries of Aglaophemus, 
and Plato was the next who received a perfect 
knowledge of all these divine things, out of the 
Pythagoriektand Orphick writings, according to the 
testimony of \Proclus, in the first of his six books 
concerning the Platonick philosophy. 

Thus it appears, that the notion of a trinity 
made a part of Egyptian theology, and had been 
communicated to the Gresks even by Orpheus, 
that is, five or -six centuries before the Babylo- 
nian captivity, and therefore long before Esdras, 
. F% , and 
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and long after Hermes. It is not worth whiled 
make any observation on these dates, which wéuld 
admit of several, nor to speak of the Zoroastrian, 
Chaldaick, or Samothracian trinities, any farther 
than to observe, that Democritus had written 2 
commentary on the sacred letters ef the Babylo- 
nians, and that both he and Hostanes, who lived 
jn the time of Xerxes, and was himself a Chal- 
dean, had taught the philosophy of that people or 
sect to the Greeks, and that this philosophy was 
understood to comprehend all the learning of the 
East. I proceed rather to observe, that-this doc- 


trine was taught with so mueh confusion, that the - 


three Gods were sometimes spoken of collectively, 
and that at other times each of them was spoken 


of alone. The second was sometimes, and most - 


frequently, reputed the maker of this visible world. . 


He-was represented at other times to be the first 
god, what light is to the sun; and I have tead 
that Athanasius employed this comparison, after 
the heathen divines, though it be absurd, even to 
ridicule, in his system or in theirs. Sometimes 
the third hypothesis was spoken of as the maker 
of all things, according to patterns existing in the 
second, and at other times ouly as soul which 
“animated the material world, and aiieh, together 
with it, composed one mighty animal. But the 
general run of opinion was different and more 
uniform. None of these heathen trinitarians had 
ever imagined three gods essentially one, and one 


god essentially three, Whenever they spoke of, 


- three hypostazes, they all supposed them distinct, 
* and 
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find subordinate. Rapin* acknowledges, that 
Proclus did distinguish them so; but-he asserts, 
that Plotinus did not. Whence the Jesuit took 
this; I am ignorant: But it is certain, that Yar . 
from confounding them, or saying that they were 
allane god, Plotinus has said the very contrary in 
inany places, and particularly where he approves 
Plato’s explanation of the doctrine of Parmenides, 
and teaches a first, second, and third unity in 
subordination: : 


SECT. XXVIII: 


Srvcx I have said.so much of this sibject, -1 
will just mention same of the notions which these 
pneumatical madmen, Heathens, J ews, and Chris- 
tians, entertained concerning spiritdal natures in- 
ferior to these. I observe then, that an affecta- 
tion of investigating and explaining the original 
and first principles of things was the reigning folly 

-af ancient philosophers, Thus the systems of eos » 
fubgony were, like that of Hesiod, so many sys 
tems of theogony; and the physiology of the’ uni- 
Versa. was ngthing better than a wild rhapsody of 
fables and allegories. When these would not pass, 
except on the ignorant and superstitious vulgar, 
they proceeded to a more refined manner of phi- 
losophising. What they could not account for by 
any knowledge they had of the sensible world, they 

" endeavoured to account for by the hypotheses, 


- Comp.'de Paton, et Aristote, 
‘ E3 they 
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they framed of an intellectual world. The senst- 
ble phenomena here below, to speak according to 
their conceptions, passed before them, and disap- 
peared like the figures of a moving picture. They 
saw nothing permanent, nothing. primarily effi- 
cient; a multitude of effects, no cause. They 
looked. up to. the heavens. Their senses were 
struck. ‘They were’ surprised into idolatry frst, 
they admired afterward, andthe more they exa- 
mined the more they admired. But their reason 
was. not satisfied, nor the end of their inquiries 
attained : their reason was not satisfied, because. 
they discovered nothing but effects above as well 
as below, no selfexistent, . selfmoving, and intel- 
ligent,causes. The ends of their inquiries were 
not attained, because they inquired after such 
canses as these, instead of resolving all ultimately 
into the infinite wisdom and power of one first ef- 
ficient Cause, which is the proper conclusion of 
every physical inquiry. It solves every difficulty 
to a reasonable mind, that has inquired as far as 
the phenomena lead us; and if it did not, the 
want of a sufficient reason in them would be. no 
reason for seeking one out of them. ¢ It would be 
a reason for stopping allinquiry.  ; 
_ Here we may fix the beginning of metaphy- 
sicks. The ends of their researches were unat- 
tainable. Physicks could not reach te them. But 
instead of abandoning these objects, philosophers 
resolved to change their method, to begin where 
they had hoped in vain to end, and to invent what 
they had flattered themselves that they should dis- 
; cover. 
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etver. For this purpose, the ideas of Plato were 
devised, which some imagine to be the same with 
the numbers of Pythagoras*, The first strangely 
absurd, the second quite unintelligible. I shall 
-speak, therefore, of the first alone. Now the 
second hypostasis, or the first mind, is, according to 
this hypothesis, an archetypal world, which con- 
tains intelligibly all that is contained sensibly in 
our world, These are the things which truly are, 
and the phenomena, which appear realities to 
sense, are nothing more than their faint, transient, 
and fallacious images. ‘These are the eternal, im- 
- mutable patterns of things; not only of simple 
ideas which we receive, but ef complex ideas 
which we make; not only of substances, but of 
modes and relations. There is a first whitenses, 
or a first sweetness, as there is a first pulchritude, 
or a first gratitude, a first bigness, or a first little- 
ness. These are, therefore, the true objects of 
science. Some of the heathen divines supposed 
every one of these pretended abstract ideas to be 
a first principle, or a divine being ; and there are 
christian divines who scruple not to talk of them 
as of eternal incorporeal essences, independent of 
God himsvlf. Plato erected a mystick ladder, and 
he makes Socrates advise his auditors to climb by 
it into'the region of forms, that is, from opinion to ; 
knowledge. Malebranche has no need of ~it. 
Things out of yd mind he sees in God ; and con- 
cerning things init, he interrogates the Logos, 


* Bruc. de convenientid numerorum Pythag, cum ideis Plat. 


F4 Pytha- 
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Pythagoras and Plato had learned of their ’ 

eastern masters, and had taught others, to imagine 
a confused multitude of spiritual natures beside 
these, and beside the three,first principles, under 
the different names of gods, angels, demons, and- 
genii, spirits above the moon, good, happy, and 
immortal; and spirits below the moon, where 
death, misery, and all that is evil resides. In 
this system all is intelligible above, all is sensible, 
below. Nor was this numberof gods, and other 
spiritual natures, confused alone. It was indefi- 
nite too, and liable to be increased as philosgphical 
purposes, and publick or even private superstition 
required. .The latter Pythagoficians and Plato- 
nists, whom I confound because their doctrines 
were confounded together, far from softening the 
gross and most palpable absurdities of which we 
_ have spoken, imagined, beside all these beings, 
and immaterial entities residing in the first mind, 
an inconceivable number of cons, that is, of. im- 
mortal spiritual beings, proceeding by irradiation, 
emanation, or some other metaphysical generation, 
from the first being,’ and inhabiting the heavens 
and the stars. Thus, if they did not determine 
the number of spiritual natures in general, as the 
number of angels was not determined by the Jews, 
they reduced them into determinate classes at least, 
and made them more apparently, and more imme~ 
diately, dependent on the threeghypostases that 
_ composed their deity. These were not called 
gods, indeed, though they might have passed for 
such, of the generated kind, at least; and though 
there 
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’ there were some, persons who held the four first 
eons to be the tetyade of Pythagoras: nay, though 
some were absurd enough to call the first selfex- 
isting spivit an en; that is, an emanation, and 
therefore a contradiction as monstrous as thatim- 
puted to the Sabellians, who assumed, it has, been 
said, ‘that God the- Father was his own Son, and 
God the Son his own Father.+- Bur the word: God 
began to be more -sparingly paed, and. for.-that 
reason, these doctrines. might be, a they were,. the 
more easily -received by. many whe. -profened 
christianity. The. Jews, I. supposes might. shold 
~ these emanations flowing frem-the diving easgeee, 
like beams from'the sun, just as well-es aheinten 
superior lights, called sephivavh ; and the chris- 
‘Vians might well admit eons into their system, 
since they, as well ag the Jews, admitted cherubim 
and seraphim, archangels and angels, From: the 
hypothesis, therefore, of a trinity .of supreme 
but subordinate gods, subordinate to one another, 
atrinity of ranks or orders of beings was derived. 
A multitude of ynities proceeding from the first 
unity, and superior to the first mind; a multitude 
of minds praceeding from the first mind, and su- 
-perior to the first soul; a multitude of souls pro- 
ceeding from the first soul, and superior to all 
other natures; for they dreamed too of auni- 
versal nature sometimes, I know not whether in 
or out of the Deity, from which all p#ticular na- 
tures and all plastick principles flowed. : 
By these means sufficient provision was made 
for superstition and theological speculations. The 
same 
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same ptesumption, and the same misapplication 
aud abuse of humari reason that misled the hea- 
then, misled the christian world, and erected the 
most extravagant hypotheses, that delirious imagi- 
nations could frame, into dogmas concerning di- 
vine and spirituat nature. The heethen had in 
their power thet rule of inquiry, and that ctiterion 
of truth, which God has given to all his rational 
creatures, in the manifestation of his nature and 
attributes, as far ks we are able to collect them 
from the system of his works, and from the course 
of his providence, Is was therefore a great pre- 
sumption, and a great abuse of reason, in those 
philosophers, to neglect this rule and this crite- 
rion; to inquire often without one, and to judge 
often against the other, But the christian divines 
have done worse. ‘They have another rule, and 
another criterion, beside these, supernatural as well 
as natural religion, the word as well as the works of 
God. One of these might carry their knowledge 
farther than the other ; and it carries, indeed, this 
kind of knowledge, such as it is, a great way; but 
they were inexcusable when they pretended to ac- 
quire any knowledge, on such important and awful 
subjects especially, beyond both. They did it how- 
ever. Metaphysical heathens and cabalistical 
Jews imposed their reveries on christian fathers ; 
and they imposed them on the whole christian 
church, mingled up with those of their own over- 

heated brains. 
But there is another cause of this pneumatical 
madness to be mentioned. It was not due alone _ 
to 
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to the fondn@fs philosophers had of s¢eming té 
account metaphysically for what they could net 
physically ; it was due likewise to a fondness of 
another kind, to a fondness of: making man pass 
for one of those beings that participated of the 
divine nature. This had long possessed the hea- 
then theists, and it possessed the Christians with 
more advantage. . Neither of them pretended 
to such constant communications, and familiar 
conversations with the Supreme Being, as the 
Jews did‘ though both of them boasted of divine 
influences, of’ inspirations, and of revelations 
made to them sleeping and waking. -But thea 
both of them boasted a natural, though distant, 
relation with the Supreme Being, not only the mo- 
ral relation of creatures to their Creator, but the 
natural relation of descendants to their common 
ancestor, a cognation, as Cudworth calls it, a 
port of spiritual consanguinity. Several hypothe- 
ses had lengthened the chain of beinggvery far 
from God downwards: and as divinity had been 
hauled down, humanity had been hoisted up, 
sometimes by gross and corporeal representations, 
sometimes by such as were more refined and spi- 
ritual. Man was made after the image of God 
in- more systems than one, or rather, God was 
: made after the image of man. The anthropomor- 
phite heresy represented him with all the members, 
the shape.and figure of a human body ; and how 
the idolatrous heathens represented all their gods, 
and none more than Jupiter himself, in human 
bodies, and in human operations, is enough 


knewa 
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known: But there were other syatems in which 
the similitude and natural relation between God 
and man were represented under images more re- 
fined and spiritual. 

In the Jewish system, however we jeden 
the words of Moses, the Supreme Being made 
the body of man of the dirt of the Earth. But 
the human soul was @ portion of divine breath, 
“divine particula aure.” God breathed it into 
his face, and he became a living soul* ; as God 
is said, in scripture language, to be the living God, 
In the Platonick system, inferior intelligeacies were 
commissioned to make the whole nitnal kind, lest 
they should have been all immortal; but God re- 
served to himself the soul of man, which he 
made of the same substance as the soul of the 
universe, only a little less perfect, as it has been 
said. . In the system we speak of, the divinity is 
allied to humanity as effectually as the pride of 
man could desire, as effectually as in either of 
these. We assume, and the latter Platonicians 
as well as their founder assumed, that man is com- 
pounded of body and soul. As Plato asserted, 
that all souls were made at once, so they,asserted, 
that all souls were made of the sanfe nature, 
Human souls, therefore, proceeding from the 
first soul, which was sometimes confounded with, 
and sometimes distinguished from the soul of ‘the 
universe, and this soul being superior to all na- 
_tures, except the minds proceeding from the first 


’“ Inspiravit in faciem ejus spiraculum vitz, et factus est 
bomo in animam viventem. 
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mind, and the unities proceeding from the first 
unity, the relation between God and man was not 
very remote; whether they thought that the three 
hypostases composed one deity, as two substances 
composed one man; or whether they thought, | 
that the three were distinct subordinate subsisten- 
cies, and the soul the lowest of them. The're- 
lation, I say, was not very remote either way ; 
and these philosophers might think their hypothe- 
sis the more decent for not making this relation 
closer, Proclus therefore, or Plotinus, or one 
of that tribe, had reason, you see, on this plan 
of theology, to call the soul of the world the elder 
sister of the human soul: and if Origen ‘did: not 
come fully up to all these extravagancics, he came 
very near to them, whet: he asserted, ‘that there 
was no difference, but that of merit, between the 
souls of archangels and angels, of devils and of 
men. The soul of Christ, according to this fa- 
ther, who was perhaps the greatest of the fathers, 
was of the same nature as all other rational souls, 
and was inseparably united with God, or made 
one with the Word*, only on account of superior 
merit in a preexisting state. 

Thus human pride, as well as human curiosity, 
was indulged by heathen philosophers and by Pla- 
tonising Christians. They grew up into a sort of 
pneamatical madness, or metapbysicks were the 
dotage of physicks: take which of the images you 





inseparabilem cum Deo fecerit unitatem-—cum 
Verbo Dei unum efficitur. Orig. de Princip. lib. 1. 
please. 
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please. What these wild or dreaming philoso- 
phers could not do by any hypothesis about bedy, 
they attempted to do by the hypothesis of a soul ; 
and since they could not make man participant of 
the divine nature by his body, however animated 
up to rationality, or with whatever adventitious 
powers they might suppose it endued, they thought 
fit to add a distinct spiritual to his corporeal sub- 
stance, and to assume him to be a compound of 
both. A great variety of hypotheses was built 
on this one; but immortality was common to them 
all. Jn all of them, man was allied to God by 
some metaphysical genealogy ; and even those of 
them, which, giving him immortality, exposed 
him to eternal danmation by it, were fondly re- 
ceived. He who considers what our manner of 
knowing is, what the faculties of our minds are, 
what the means we have of acquiring knowledge 
are; and how uncertain, how precarious, how 
confined it is in the highest degree of it; will 
think the soul as unfit to be participant of the di- 
vine nature as the body. Nay Plato, whom I 
quote on these occasions, “ instar omnium,” was 
so little able to prove the existence and immorta- 
lity of the soul, and talked so much’ nonsense 
about the essence and essential properties of it, 
that he was obliged to have recourse from natu- 
ral to moral arguments, which are indeed more 
plausible, but not more conclusive. 

When these notions were once established, it 
was no hard matter to persuade men, nay it was 
no hard matter for those, who had a disposition 


meee 
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and a temper of brain prone to enthusiasm, to per- 
suade themselves, that by various methods of pu- 
tification, and by intense meditation, which were 
in truth so many methods of growing mad, they 
could abstract themselves from all sensible ob- 
jects, wrap themselves up in pure intellect, and 
be united to the Supreme Being. This madness 
has prevailed, and still prevails, under some form 
or other, and with little difference, in the East 
and West, among Christians and heathens, among 
the orthodox and hereticks. I need not quote in- 
stances. They have been frequent and notorious 
in China, in the East Indies, and in Europe, 
Pythagoras and Plato taught, that the supreme 
good of men was to be like God, and to be 
' gods at last. Such opinions as these were held, 
with some variety of expression, more than 
of substance, by the Manicheans and other 
heretichs, The most orthodox fathers spoke 
of the communion of men with God, as a 
mystery unknown indeed to men and angels 
till it was revealed, but suspected by the heathen 
philosophers, who were impelled to desire it by a 
natural instinct. A strange assertion this must 
appear, and equally false in every’ part. ‘The 
communion of ian with God was not a suspicion, 
it was adogma, true or false, and an article of 
Platonick faith; for Plato too required faith in 
traditional doctrines, It was not any parti- 
cular instinct, that impelled the heathen to de- 
sire his commuyion ; it was their pride and absur- 
dity, 
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dity, the very human affections and passions ftom 
which these men pretended to be freed, that pro- 
duced this presumptuous desire. 

Such extravagant doctrinés cOncerning divine 
and spiritual natures being taaglt with much con- 
fusion in the schools of heathen theology, they 
could not fail to be taught in those of chtistianity 
with the same confusion, and to produce dit thé 
différent opinions, ‘that -divided the christian 
church. None of them knew vety distinctly what 
they meaned by the word spirit and Hpiritual sub- . 
stance, which were so often in their mouths?*Fhat 
they meaned in general ‘nothing more than breath; 
like animal breath, and a thin subtile matter that 
escaped: human sight in the ordinary way of see- 
ing, is evident, They said, after Zoroaster and 
the magi, that God was original light, or an in- 
telligent fire. They said, that this ‘Hight was in- 
corporeal, and yet talked of it in euch a manner 
as described a very corporeal tight, invisible, how- 
ever, to all eyes that were not fortified like those 
that enjoy the beatifick vision. In short, spiritu- 
ality did not imply incorporeity, and if one of 
those great divines was at hand to he asked what 
he meaned by spiritual substance, he would: an- 
swer in some metaphysical jargon ; he would tell 
us, perbaps, that itis a substance “aby essential- 
“itate succisa,” which are words I have read; 
but cannot translate. 7 


SECT. 
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SECT. XXIX. 


Bur it is time I should return to speak of the 
Trinity, and to show what discordant opinions 
arose about it among the Christians; for among. 
the heathens, though there were different opi- 
nions, yet it was rather a secret doctrine, in which 
philosophers instructed their scholars behind the 
curtain, than a doctrine which they published to 
all men indifferently. Now it is impossible to 
‘conceive any thing more monstrous than some .of 
these opinions, or more litigated, or longer un- 
settled than others. The least we have to observe 
of this kind is about the first hypostasis, and yet 
something of this kind is to be observed about 
that. For instance, though we cannot explain 
God's manner of being, and though to attempt it 
is unpardonable presumption, yet we may, and 
we must assert, that he is not a system of matter ; 
because there arises, from the contrary su pposition, 
a multitude of absurdities, that cannot destroy 
the demonstration of his existence, bet that are 
inconsistent with it: notwithstanding which, the 
fathers. of the church spoke of hin: sometimes 
in such terms, that to make out any sense in what 
they said, we must understand them to have 
thought him material, at least hot immaterial ; and 
what they thought him then it is hot, possible to 
conceive. 

But the various, doctrines that were taught 

Vou, VIL G , about 
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about the second and third hyppstasis, the second 
especially, are still more beyond all conception 
extravagant and profane. Concerning these, and 
one or two more, it is necessary that I should de- 
scend into some particulars, in order to show, not 
only that private authority has imposed private 
opinions, that is, heresies, but that publick autho- 
rity, the authority of the whole christian church, 
has imposed opinions, which are, therefore, deem- 
‘ed orthodox ; although many of them are as ab- 
surd as any of those which are deemed heretical, 
many of them as disputable, many of them as 
little warranted by the Gospel, and many of them- 
as incompatible with true theism ; because, if they 
do not deny God, they do something as bad, nay 
worse, in Plutarch’s sense, and in common sense 
they defame him. From a consideration of some 
few of these opinions and doctrines, it will appear 
how unsafely we trust, in matters of religion, to 
the authority of other men, which may lead us, 
and has Jed all those who have submitted to it, 
under pretence of making them better Christians, 
to be little if at all better than atheists. From 
a contemplation of the consequences of these 
opinions and doctrines, it will appear, that theo- 
logy has made christianity ridiculous to. men of 
sense, I mean the christianity that has been esta- 
blished by ecclesiastical and civil authority, and 
a perpetual bone of contention to fools. It will 
appear, that the atheistical objection to religion, 
which has been mentioned, groundless as it is, 
receives a colour from the inventions and the con- 

duct’ 
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duct of that order of men, who have arrogated 
to themselves, exclusively of all others, the name 
and the power of a church, and whom Christians 
are accustomed to think and to call the charch. 

There have been reports, for such stories: de- 
serve to be esteemed no more, that Simon, whe 
was 4 Samaritan, declared himself among that 
people to be the Father, among the Jews to be the 
Son, and among the Gentiles to be the Holy 
Ghost ; that he passed the operations of his ma« 
gical art for miracles, and that he broke his neck 
at last in attempting to fly before Nero, notwith< 

* standing which he was adored at Rome. This 
latter circumstance, indeed, was foutided Gh’ 
blunder that has been sittce detected; though it 
imposed on Justin the martyr in the second cen- 
tury, anid, which is much more strange, on Eras- 
mus* in the sixteenth. Montadnus pretended to 
be the Paraclete in the third century ; or that God, 
who had preached and suffered in Christ, inha« 
bited by the Holy Ghost in him. The excusé he 
‘nade for coming so late, when Jesus had pro- 
tnised that he should come so much sooner; was 
the unpreparedness of the world to receive any 
séoher thit austerity of religious observances, 
which-he prescribed and practised. They were in- 
credibly great, and such as may render it proba- 
ble, that this impostor died the death of the trai- 
tor Judas, that he hanged himself in a fit of de- 
spair, as christian writers have affirmed, Such 


* Vid. Ep. 831, in Irenzums : 
8 téles 
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tales ag. these would not deserve to be mentioned, 
if they did not serve to show the fanatical spirit 
of those ages, and to take off our wonder at all 
the heresies that arose in the christian charch, by 
observing how easy it was to suppose a divine 
mission, or even to assume in opinion a divine na~ 
ture. The appearance of false prophets,-as. well 
ag their success in seducing, had been foretold; 
and it was the character of the times, which en- 
couraged one, and promoted the other. 

These false prophets were very numerous, and 
their success very various. But there was no ar~ 
ticle of christian faith and doetrine, which ad- 
mitted of so much doubt and dispute, as the di- 
vinity of Christ first, and his rank in the godhead 
afterward, Cerinthus denied his divine nature. 
Menander asserted that he wasatrue man. Sa- 
tarnigus, that he was only the shadow and appear- 
ance ofa man. Jasilides, that the Christ did not 
suffer, but that he took the form of another, of 
Simon of Cyrene, I think, who suffered under 
his form, while he stood by and laughed at hisown 
supposed crucifixion, Ebion maintained, like 
Menander, that Christ was a mere man, the son 
of Joseph. In calling hima good or a just man, 
he had the authority of St. Peter on his side, who 
calls him so in one place of the Acts, and even 

- this he did not want; but in denying his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, as he did, when he affirmed 
that the body of Christ remained in the grave, 
though his soul went to Heaven, he had this great 

apostolical 
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#postolical authority against him*. In fine, and 
to fillup the measure of heretical phrensy, the 
Sethites held, that the same person had been Seth 
first, and was Jesus afterward: and the Ophita, 
as they were called, that he had been the serpent 
who tempted Eve; so that he, who redeemed 
mankind by his blood, had made redemption nes 
cessary by his wiles, according to these mad- 
men. 

-- That there were no madmen at the same time 
among the best and most orthodox Christians, if 
itmay be said with truth that any orthodox be-" 

- lief was settled so soon, we must not believe. 
‘There were many such, and the proofs ate at Haritl, 
both in their writings, and much more in the 
anecdotes concerning them. © But that which de- 
serves our particular observation is, that the mad- 
ness of those who are reputed orthodox never ran 
80 high, as it did after the orthodox belief on this 
great article had been settled ; if propositions, the 
very terms of which are sometimes ambiguous 

"and sometimes quite unintelligible, may be said 
tohave been settled. Certain itis, that after this 

_ the orthodox fathers held such language about the 
incarnation of Christ, as many of those who were 
repated hereticks would have scrupled modestly 
and piously to have used. These words, the Son 
of God, were understood figuratively, I presume, 
and not:literally, in the case of Foé, who assumed 
this appellation in India a thousand years before 


Fe 
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the coming of Christ, and in the case of Zoroaster; 
who assumed it in Persig, perhaps, as anciently. 
They must have been understood even thus very 
falsely, in both those cases. But they might have 
been so understood, with some propriety of figure, 
in the case of Christ, who was at least the Mesr. 
siah promised by God, foretold by the prophets, 
and sent in due time. If this had been the judg- 
ment of the church, the principal difficulties 
about bis incarnation had been anticipated, 
gs they were by the Nestorians, who held, that 
there were two persons, and not two natures 
only, in Christ, and who denied that the virgin . 
was the mother of God. But the church having 
determined that these words, the Son of Gad, 
should be taken in their literal sense, it is asto- 
nishing to consider what profanations followed 
goncerning this second generation of the Son; for 
the first had been before all worlds, that is, from 
all eternity. These profanatigns, collected from 

the most approved writers alone, to say nothing 
ef the Creeds that are so solemnly recited in 
christian churches, would fill a volume. [ shal] 
mention a few only, which they, who are at all 
conversant in the writings of ancient and modern 
flivines, will acknowledge to be fairly quoted. 

It has been said then by the most orthodox*, 
piously and reverently too, as they and other di- 
yines assure us, “that the Father having chosen 


’ Bras. adv. Ep. Lutheyi. 
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“ the virgin Mary for this second generation of 
“ the son, he loved her as his spouse; he em- 
** ployed the angel’ Gabriel, whom he made his 
“ pronubus or paranymphus, that is, his bride- 
“man, to procure her consent, without which 
there can be no lawful marriage; and having 
obtained it, his virtue overshadowed her, which 
he tempered so that her human nature might 
* beable to support the divine embracement. In 
“ this private embracement she conceived, the 
Holy Spirit fowing into her, and producing 
the effect of human seed. Thus the child 
partook of the two natures of his parents, the 
divine nature of his father, and‘ the-tfettan 
nature of his mother.” In such gross terms, 
and under such gross images, has the mystery of 
the incarnation been explained. The words of 
St. Ambrose are too obscene to be translated. 
Take them in Latin therefore. “ Non enim,” says 
this modest archbishop, “ virilis coitus vulva 
“ virginalis secreta reseravit, sed immaculatum 
“semen inviolabili utero spiritus sanctus in- 
“ fudit.” St. Austin softens the terms, and 
changes the image a little. But if he does not 
appear quite so obscene, he must appear at least 
as mad as the others, “God spoke by his angel,” 
says this saint, “ and the virgin was got with 
“ child by the ear*.” There were those who as- 
serted, that Christ did not assume his body in the 


“ 
“ 


“ 


« 
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« 
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* Deus loquebatur per suum angelum, et virgo per aurem 
impregnabatur, 
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virgin’s womb, but that he brought it from Heaven, 
and passed through her as water passes through 
a pipe*. They were called hereticks for their 
pains, and yet surely that doctrine might have 
been sung or said in the churches, as decently and 
with as much edification, as those hymns were, 
in one of which it was said, that the virgin con- 
ceived, “non ex virili semine, sed mystico spira~ 
“ mine,” and in the other, that the Word or Lo- 
gos entered at her ear, ‘ct exiyit per auream 
** portam.” : 

Such extravagant and profane notions and ex- 
pressions, as have been last mentioned, came into 
fashion chiefly after the Niczan council, which . 
Constantine thought it necessary to convene. 
How ill he judged, and how ill his successors 
judged an similar occasions, long and woful ex- 
perience has manifested. What passed before 

‘his time showed, that attempts to explain divine 
mysteries must be of necessity endless; and what 
passed in and after his time, that it is to no pur- 
pose, at least to no good purpose, to impose 
any authorised definitions of them. What revela- 
tion leaves a mystery must remain such; and 
there cannot be a greater absurdity, than to ima- 
gine that human authority, call it how you please, 
ought to determine, or will determine, to submis- 
sion, those who think that such definitions are not 
conformable to their true criterion, which is the 
revelation itself. The only ~difference is this. 


* Aug. de Tem, Serm, 22, 
The 
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The men who dispute and wrangle on such points 
as these, wherein neither morality nor good go- 
vernment are concerned, cannot do much hurt, 
if they are left to dispute and wrangle among 
themselves ; whereas if. publick authority takes 
notice of them so far as to meddle in their quar- 
sels, and to decide any way, civil disorders are 
sure to follow, and the blood of nations is spilled 
in wars and massacres, to extinguish a flame which: ~ 
some hot-headed priest, or delirious metaphysi- 
‘cian, has kindled, and which it does not extinguish 
neither, 

What revelation leaves a mystery must remain 
such : and if any thing’ was ever-left a mystery, 
the doctrine of the Trinity was so. Christ had 
no where called himself Ged. His apostles called 
him Lord.* Peter had once declared him to be a 
man: and Paul, preaching to the Athenians, - 
speaks of him rather as a mam than as God. 
He makes no mention of the Son of God, 
nor of the Holy Ghest. These inconsistent 
writers talk often a different language on the 
same subject, and contradict in one place what. 
they have said in another. How they came 
te do so in this case, let others account ; but 
let them account for this conduct of the apos- 
tles better than the greatest ancient and mo- 
dern divines have done. According to them 
Peter was afraid of scandalising the Jews. The 
Jews believed one God, had never heard of the 
Son, nor Holy Ghost, and would have been re- 


° 
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volted against christianity more than they were, if 
they had heard the man, whom they had seen 
crucified and buried, called:God. Paul was 
afraid of confirming the Gentiles in their polythe- 
ism, by preaching to them that Christ was God. 
The prudence of this method, by which the young 
in Christ were fed with milk, and those of riper 
years with solid food, for the whole mystery was. 
revealed to them, has been extremely applauded 
by the most approved doctors of the church. I 
am unwilling, however, to take this for the reason 
of the conduct, which the two apostles held. It 
savours too much of an outward and inward doc- - 
trine, the double dealing of pagan divines. It - 
scems unworthy of men commissioned by Christ, 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, and able to enforce 
all they taaght by miracles. It bears too near a 
resemblance to the unrighteous cunning of the 
Jesuits, who are said to conceal the humiliation 
and passion of the Saviour from their Neophites 
in China. But whatever reason the apostles had 
for it, which they who boast to be their successors 
have no right to determine, this was their con- 
duct. The divinity of the Word grew by slow 
degrees into general belief among Christians: the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost by degrees still slower,. 
and the coequality and consubstantiality of the 
three bypostases last of all. It fared with the Son, 
in the first ages of christianity, much as it has 
‘fared since with the mother of God. Strong figu- 
rative expressions, which the apostles employed 
on some, which other doctors and saints employ- 
ed on all occasions, and which were animated, 
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“@oubtless, by the opposition of heathens, J ews, 
and hereticks, might contribute to exalt the Son 
at the expense of the Father's supremacy; as we 
know very certainly, that by such means and on 
such motives as these the virgin acquired the tide 
of deipara, to whom, if she is not a goddess 
avowed in express terms, divine honours are paid, 
and her intercession is implored with the Father 
and the Son. She is so plainly distinguished from 
both, that her intercession with either carries more 
propriety along with it, than the intercession of 
the Son with the Father; since these two consub- 
- stantial persons cannot be intelligibly distinguish- 
_ed from one another, and since it is of the utmost 
absurdity to advance, that the same person inter- 
cedes with himself. 

What has been said will appear evidently true, 
if we look into the anecdotes of the apostolical 
and following ages; or if we consult, with due 
discernment, those who have made them their 
study, Many of the primitive Christians, struck 
‘with religious awe, had a very reasonable scruple 
of using any appellations, which were not con- 
tained in the Scriptures. Many of them dared 
hot give tliat of the true God to Christ, before the 
Nicean council, nor several after it: and even the 
most orthodox, who scrupled not to call him very 
God of very God, begotten not made, when the 
council had pronounced, were still afraid to give 
this appellation to the Holy Ghost. Nay from 
the time that the Macedonians were condemned 
f00n after the Arians, in another council, and even 
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to this hour, the Holy Ghost has not been deemed 
God by generation, but by procession or spiration; 
that is, by the breathing of the Father through the 
Son, or by the joint breathing of the Father and 
the Son; of which difference in an identity of na- 
ture we must be content to say what Erasmus 
said, “satis est credere.” In short, the orthodox 
doctrine of the trinity was never taught explicitly 
and positively by any divine authority. It was a 
vague opinion in heathen theology, which in- 
tended no more, perhaps, than to personify the 
wisdom and goodness of the supreme omnipotent 
Being, It has been a theological dispute in all 
ages among Christians, and the precise definition, 
according to which we are obliged to profess that 
we believe it, is founded on authority intirely hu» 
man, and therefore undeniably fallible, imperial 
and ecclesiastical authority. 

If it be said, that the decisions in favour of the 
sccond and third hypostases have been made by 
councils under thé influence of the Holy Ghost, 
Jshall only sa, the question is begged: ridicu- 
Jously, when the influence of the Holy Ghost is 
supposed to prove the very point in dispute, his 
divinity ; and that they therefore must have no 
small share of stupidity, of ignorance, and eftron- 
tery, who can insist on such an answer in this 
age. Ifitbe said that the councils, which con- 
demned the opinions of Paul of Samosata, of 
Sabellus, of Arius, of Photinus,’ and of other 
hereticks, were guided, in the canons they made, 
and the anathemas they pronouneed, by the un- 

erring 
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. erring rule of Scripture and uniform tradition; I 


shallonly ask, what that Scripture was? It was 
not the Old. Testament most surely ; for there is 
noredson to allow, that this Testament contains 
any notices of the Trinity. Was it the New Tes- 
tament? But we may defy the ablest chemist, 
that ever worked on those materials, to extract 
from them such a trinity, as that is which the 
christian church acknowledges. Passages that 
seem favourable to it, in part, may be, as they 
have been, produced. But then passages thatare 
really inconsistent with it, in the whole, may be, 
as they have been, opposed to these: and the fa- 
mous adjective homoiisios will not be found: con- 
secrated by scripture language: though even this 
word does not signify very determinatcly what it 
has been applied to signify, if identity alone be the 
greatest, and similitude but a less unity, as the 
learned say*. As little grounds are there, in any 
part of the New Testament, even in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, for that impudent analysis which 


’ school divines and others have presumed to make 


ofthe Deity, when they have talked so much non- ; 
sense about processions or emanations, persons, 
relations, notions, or terms, and the indwelling of 
these divine beings in one another. Certain figu- . 
rative and vague expressions, of which there are 
many, have been picked up here and there, and 
have been dragged to countenance, if that was 


# -——Consimilis essentia. Eras. Identitas maxima es 
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possible, such opinions. Theology has solemnized 
the reveries of enthusiasm in many _ instances. 
Let me.quote one that occurs immediately to me. 
Ignatius, disciple of St. John, and bishop of An- 
tioch, was brought before Trajan. The empe- 
ror inquired who he was. The saint answered, 
that he was one who had gained the friendship 
of the Son of God, whom he carried about in 
his breast; as he might well do, since it was 
written, “I will dwell and walk in them.” Tra- 
jan condemned this theophorus, or god-carrier, to 
be exposed to wild beasts at Rome. It is not ne- 
cessary that I should make any applications of 
this story to what I-have said of enthusiasm and 
theology. Almost daily experience will make 
them for me. JOR teens 
Not only the Scriptures, which are come down 
to us, are very far from being vouchers of the 
trinity we protess to believe; but we may assure 
aurselves, that many of the Scriptures and tradi- 
tions, that obtained credit in the primitive ages 
of christianity, deposed against this trinity. Scrip- 
tures stood in opposition to scriptures, and tradi- 
tion was not uniform. There were various Gos- 
pels, and various epistles. All these were com- 
posed and altered, received and rejected, accord- 
ing to the different traditions, and the different 
systems of evangelical history and doctrine, that 
prevailed in different places, and among different 
persons.. Thus, for instance, Epiphanius owns, that 
Sabellius, who denied any distinction of persons 
in the godbead, took his doctrine from the Gos- 
; pel 
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pel of the Egyptians; and the Socinians of our 
age may boast, that they derive their pedigree 
from Paul of Samosata, a great bishop of the 
third century. This century, the latter part of it 
7 especially, may be included in that character 
which Erasmus gives of the fourth, and which 
will suit some others. ‘It was matter of inge-, 
“nuity to be a Christian. Faith was rather in | 
“ the writings than in the minds of men: and 
“there were almost as many creeds as persons 
“that professed christianity.”. The disputes 
concerning the divinity of Christ continued from 
the apostolical days to these, without any cecu- 
menical decision. Then, indeed, there was one 
given by the council of Nicea, which did not, 
however, decide, for a long time, nor even at last 
by Scripture and tradition, but by dint of perse- 
cution, and by the force of the secular arm. 
. It has been said, that the greatest lights, which 
appeared in the christian church after the apostles, 
Bppeared in and about the fourth century ; to the 
end of which century, at least, I think that we 
Protestants concur, not very wisely, with you pa- 
pists, in reverencing fathers and councils. This 
judgment I shall not contradict, however, on the 
Present occasion. But then we must make it 
more impartially than it is generally made. For 
instance, Athanasius, Gregory of Nazianze, Chry- 
sostom, Ambrosius, Augustin, Jerom, were men 
of some parts and Teatning, with extraordinary 
zeal, But so were Arius, Eusebius of Nicome- 
dia, the. other Eusebius of Cesarea, Photinus, 
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and Macedonius. That such men as these should 
be divided in their opinions concerning the Trinity, 
cannot seem strange to any person, who considers 
the nature of this doctrine, how it came into the 
church, how it grew up there, and how open to dis- 
pute it remained three hundred years after Christ. 
To helieve three gods, three substances essenti- 
ally different, or three subsistencies, as they were 
ealled by some, in the godhead, distinct and. gub- 
ordinate, the second to the first, and the third to 
the second, was not hard on the principles of 
heathen theology, in which such a trinity had 
been taught. But on the principles of Jewish 
and Christian theology, such a belief could-not be 
admitted without manifest inconsistency; and it 
is not conceivable, that Philo could reconcile 
Plato and Moses, when he talked of a second 
god. To save this inconsistency, and to avoid as 
much as possible all appearance of polytheism, 
several expedients were devised. Some, like Sa- 
bellius and his master Noétus, denied a distinc- 


“tion of persons in the godhead : so that God the 


Father was, in the system of these hereticks, as 
it is said, his own Son, and God the Son his own 
Father; nay the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost suffered together in the passion and person _ 
of Christ, since they were but one person, under 
three notions and appellations. Some, like Paul 
of Samosata before the Niczan council, and Pho- 
tinus, at that time, or immediately after it, main- 
tained, that Jesus was called the Son of God only 
on account of his sanctity; that the word de- 
gcended on him, and then returned to the Father ; 
and 
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‘arid that he did not commence the Christ, till he 
had been baptized in the Jordan. 

As some were afraid of destroying the unity by 
the trinity, others were afraid of destroying the 
trinity by-the unity, Arius thought to save both, 
by opposing the unitarians, whe took away all 
distinction of persons, and the trinitariens, who 
held, that they were all equal; He made the dis- 
tinction of persons as strong as he could, in con« 
tradiction to the former 3 and he was so far from 
acceding to the latter, that he denied the Son to 
be either in rank or nature equal to the Father, 
and the Holy Ghost to be so even to the Son, 

" The strict trinitarians, who became ‘afterward 
the sole orthodox; might hold the Father to be 
alone eternal in this sense,’ “ quod careat ori- 
gine ;” for “due Persone ab ipso sunt, ipse a 
“nullo.” So Hitarius expressed himself, But 
he andthe rest of them believed an eternal ge- 
neration of the Son, and procession of the Holy 
Spirit, who had no beginning in time, though they 
had an original in nature, the nature of the 
Father: The Arians, on the other hand, denied 
this community of nature, held the Father alone 
to be the Supreme God, and the Son to be the 
first of all Creatures, but a created being. If this 
doctrine had become orthodox, as it did very 
nearly, notwithstanding the decision of the Ni- 
c@an council, the Macedonians would have form- 
ed no sect. The divinity of the second hypos- 
tasis failing, that of the third would have falien 
of course; which it is plain that Arius saw, when 
- Vou. VIL H he 
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he urged nothing, and-the Nicwan council added 
. nothing to the Creed concerning the Holy Ghost. 
But the hereticks of those days were so afraid of 
admitting any coequality with the Supreme Being, 
that they opposed the divinity of the third hypos- 
tasis, even after that of the second had been 
established. ‘Fhey were easily defeated. The 
same sort of proof, as had served in one dispute, 
‘served in the other: and though the orthodox 
themselves distinguished generation frem proces- 
sion, yet the Scripture joining the Sen and the | 
Holy Ghost so often together, and Christ having 
ordered baptism to be administered in the name 
of the Holy Ghost as well as of the Father aed— 
the Son, the divinity of the Holy Ghost was con- 
firmed, aud these councils employed, very wisely, 
authority instead of argument. It was impossi- - 
ble, indeed, to show, by any subtilty of logick, 
that this doctrine was not polytheistical; since 
the admission of three or of three hundred gods 
is equally so. There remained, therefore, adthing 
to be done, but to make a mystery where they 
found none: and having decreed, that there are 
three gods, to decree at the same time that there 
is but one; for so the Athanasian doctrine must 
sound to every man who does not comprehend, 
and that is every man living, all the profound me- 
taphysicks that have been employed to distinguish. 
“away the apparent contradiction, unless he gives. 
his. understanding up to a jargon of words, -and 
‘can fancy he believes without any clear. and di- 
stinct ideas, 
Tn 
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~ In this manner was the fundamental article of 
christianity imposed at first, without a plain and 
harmonical concurrence of the Scriptures, or of 
tradition; though such a concurrence, at least, 
was necessary to make it a revealed doctrine, and 
of divine obligation. It continues to be imposed 
still: and there is but too much reason to appre- 
hend, that these theological attempts, to persuade 
mankind that three distinct persons in the godhead 
make but one God, have induced some to believe, 
that there is no God at all: just as the preten- 
sions of heathen philosophers to knowledge really 


_tyattainable induced several to assert, that there 


is no-Raawledge at all. If I was to write the his-” 
tory of Arianism, it would be a part of my sub- 
ject to show, with how much difficulty the ortho= 
dox doctrine prevailed against it; how it revived 
often even: under Constantine, much more under 
some of his successors; and was, at last, drowned 
in the blood of those who professed it. The Atha- 
nasians and the Arians were, in some respects, 
like the Prasini and the Veneti. The principal 
difference between the first was in the words they 


used, and between the last in the colours they 


wore. Neither the divines, nor the chariot dri- 
vers, were left to contend by themselves in the 
schools, and in the circus. Men, women, chil- 
dren, all the world, took part on one side or the 
other. The state was disordered by the circen- 
sian, and the church and the state both by the 
synodical contests. The civil power, which should 
have put both down, kept both up: and magistrates 

H2 were 
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were as partial in one case, and as bigot in the 
other, as the vulgar. It were to be wished, that 
the comparison would hold in one circumstance 
more; for, in the reign of Justinian, the Prasint 
and the Veneti were both abolished. 


SECT. XXX. 


Tux accounts we have of Athanasius and of 
Arius are come to us in the writings of the former, 
and those of the same party, and, therefore, may 
be deemed: extremely partial, as they are ee __ 
tremely violent: and yet very little sagacity 18 ne- 
cessary to discover, even in them, that the saint 
bad less moderation, and not less embition, than 
the heretick; that he had the spirit of intrigue, as 
much as Eusebius of Nicomedia; and that he was 
one of those churchmen, whom pride and obsti- 
nacy of temper, under the name of zeal, render 
equally fit to persecute, and to bear persecution. 
The authority of the persons, who were at the 
head of this dispute, deserves, in a word, no con- 
sideration. But as the Athanasian doctrine was 
confirmed by the first and all other councils, ex- 
cept @ very few, it may be proper to inquire what 
regard these councils deserve. Now as to that, 
we may say boldly, because we can prove invin- 
cibly, that they deserve none; whether we judge 
of them analogously to those that have been held 
in our time, or near it, or whether we judge of 
these primitive councils by what we know of them 

: from 
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from contemporary, and the most orthodox au- 
thority. 

The first attempt to silence Arius, and to con- 
demn his doctrine, was in a provincial council 
held at Alexandria. he letters Osius carried 
thither from Constantine seemed calculated rather 
to compose and reconcile, than to animate and 
condemn. This was certainly the aim of Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia, in whom Constantine had 
much contidence, that of the emperor himself, 
and not improbably that of Osius too. This 
council had not been unanimous in their subscrip- 

_#ons, and nothing had been formally decided 
agaiismArius in it. But yet I think, that the 
terms, which made so much noise in the Nicean 
council afterward, were employed in this; the 
terms I mean of one nature or substance, and 
three persons or subsistencies ; for it was grown 
to be a point of honour among most of ‘the pre- 
lates and great men of the church, not to suffer 
that the founder of their religion should pass for 
any thing less than a God, even the Supreme God. 
This circumstance might encourage Alexander, 
the bishop of Alexandria, or rather his prompter 
Athanasius ; and Arius might think it a victory 
not to be soon defeated. He might think, that if 
his doctrine could stand the first brunt of oppo- 
sition, it had_as fair a chance of becoming ortho- 
dox as the other. Thus the dispute continued, 
and the disorders occasioned by it at Alexandrie, 
where it was carried on with open violence, It 
spread; it gained the court. The influence of the 

H 3 A a 
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clergy on private conscience, and the influence of 
private conscience on publick tranquillity, began 
to show themselves ina dangerous manner. Con- 
stantine saw, and apprehended the consequences, 
To prevent them, he resolved to call together a 
general council, and to preside in it; for so in 
effect he did. He flattered himself, that an ec- 
clesiastical dispute would be best determined in 
an ecclesiastical assembly ; and that a parcel of 
wrangling priests would be silenced by a synod, re- 
presentative of their whole order. He resolved 
to support their decrees, whatever they should 
be; about which it is plain enough, both by the 
language and the conduct he ‘held, that-ds§ Was ~ 
much less solicitous, than he was to have any de- 
cision that might put an end to the dispute: for 
which purpose there is room to suspect, that he 
took, among others, one method, rather political 
than fair. I say, that there is room to suspect 
this. I dare say no more in opposition to that 
profusion of learning, which has been employed 
to defend the first Nicaan council, and to prove 
the doctrine of the trinity, that was settled in, it to 
be an cecumenical decision. Mr. Selden published 
in Latin, from an Arabian manuscript, the anti- 
quities of the church of Alexandria, written by 
Eutychius, a famous patriarch of that church, in 
‘the ninth or tenth century. Now this author 
‘having given a list of these patriarchs, from Ha- 
-narias a cobler, who was the first of them, down 
to Alexander, who was the eighteenth; relates, 
that Constantine summoned a council at. Nicea, to 

determine 
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determine the dispute between this patriarch and 
Arius. The council consisted, he says, of two 
thousand and forty-eight, whereof three hundred 
and eighteen were unanimous in declaring the di- 
vinity of Christ. The rest were divided by a great 
number of different Opinions, “ sententiarum dis- 
“‘crimine multiplici;” they could not agree among 
themselves, but they all opposed the three hundred 
and eighteen. - Selden produces two authorities 
more, to confirm that of Eutychius: the autho- 
rity of Joseph, an Egyptian presbyter, in his pre- 
face to aversion of the councils into Arabick, from 
“aqcient christian monuments; and that of Ismael 
Jba A%% a Mahometan historian of reputation. 
They speak to the same effect: and by the cen- 
current testimony of all three the orthodox doc- 
trine of the trinity was not that of the whole 
council, nor of a majority of the fathers. It 
seems to have been rather a profession of faith 
drawn up by the bishop of Jerusalem for the em- 
peror, “quam descripserat ei episc. Hierosoly- 

“mit. ;” the emperor had it read in the synod’: \ 
three hundred and eighteen approved it out of the 

whole number: these were unanimous, the rest :: 
could agree in nothing, “ nec inter se concordes, 
“nec in fide sua.” It was necessary to the de- 
sign of Constantine, therefore, that the decision 
of a party in the council should pass for an cecu- 
menical decision. On the whole, there is room for 
the suspicion I: have mentioned ; for if it should 
be objected, that these testimonies were given 
some centuries after the events happened, the 
. H4 : same 
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same objection may be made to the most approz 
ved of Greek and Roman, Jewish and Christian, 
ecclesiastical and civil, sacred and profane anti: 
quities, as Mr. Selden observes. Eutychius and 
Joseph were learned antiquaries; they were both 
orthodox. They wanted no materials, and their 
bias was strongly in favour of the Nicean council. 
Eutychius declares his approbation of the doc 
trine, and Joseph compares the three hundred 
and eighteen to the angels for their excellency, and 
to the stars for their splendour. The prejudices of 
these men were in favour of the doctrine and coun- 
ei], to both of which the Mahometan onl 
aust have been very indifferent: and, in tiifs par- 
ticular respect, his testimony nay be deemed more 
credible than that either of Athanasius, or of 
Arius, would be*. 

If Constantine flattered himself, that this expe- 
dient would impose @ uniform belief, the event 
showed, that he was much deceived. Such dis- 
putes are in their nature not determinable: and 
all attempts to determine them by dogmatical de- 
fisions are palliative remedies, of as bad conse- 


. 
oN.B. Since I haye mentioned Mahpmetan testimonieg 
foncerning the establishment of the Trinitarian doctrine, may 
T not be allowed to observe, that this doctrine gives the Mas 
ometans as much Teason to say, that the revelation which 
Mahomet published was necessary to establish the unity of the 
Supreme Being, in opposition to the polytheism which Chris: 
tianity bad introduced, as Christians have to insist, that the 
revelation’ which Christ published a few centuries before wag 
necessary, to establish the unity of the godhead against Pagan 
polytheism 2 2 


quence 
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quence as no decision at all, and of worse, whena 
submission to them is enacted by fraud, or force 
and violence. He was not yet acquainted with 
the pertinacious spirit of the clergy, who_never 
gave up a point which ambition or interest, en- 
thusiasm or humour has made any of them ad- 
vance; though the peace of mankind, and the 
lives of millions be at stake, in a quarrel that 
concerns neither natural relivion, nor even the es- 
sentials of revealed religion. Expericn¢e soon 
informed him better; for though Arianism was 
_ cendemned, and the reverend fathers racked their 
“brains to find out words, that might establish not 

a simlitude of the Son to the Father, but a same. 
ness and consubstantiality with him, nay, though 
the chiefs of the sect seemed to submit to the au- 
thority of the council, like the bishops of Nico- 
media and Cesarea, yet the Arians were Arians 
still. They seemed 1o submit to it; but in truth 
they submitted to that of the emperor, who wauld 
have a decision at any rate. The council made 
no converts, He made some hypocrites, wha 
answered his purpose enough, by playing with 
words so dexterously, as to adopt Athanasian 
ferms and retaia Arian opinions. 

‘How should the authority of this council have 
any weight with those who thought like Arius, when 
it had none with those who thought like Athana- 
sius? And it had none even with the very best of 
these. Notwithstanding the zeal of St. Gregory 
ef Nazianzen for the Nicwan doctrine, it is evi- 
dent that it had none with him. He maintained 
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his opinions as independently of this council, to 
which they were conformable, as Arius could 
maintain his, that-stood in direct opposition to 
“it. How else can we account for what he says.in 
a letter to Procopius? I am determined,” says 
the saint, speaking of councils, “ to avoid all 
“such assemblies for the future.” He declares 
that he “had not seen any council, whose con- 
‘clusion had been happy, nor who had done 
“more to cure, than to increase and aggravate 
“evils.” He speaks in other places to the same 

effect. But what he says in his book about bi- 
shops, to whose characters he was much less fas, 

vourable, though he was a bishop, than St. don 

was to their order, and what he says in some of his 
ovations, or sermons, particularly in his farewel 
sermon, when he quitted his bishoprick, and retired 
to his solitude, go to the bottom of this matter, 
and show how impossible it was, that a council 
could be assembled in this famous fourth century, 
when so many important articles of faith were 
settled, that deserved any more regard than that 
of Trent. Men were raised to the episcopal dig- 
nity too easily, he says, without regard to their 
morals, and without any other merit than a great 
desire to be bishops. The ignorance of these, 
however, was the least evil ; for there were others 
who became the “ ludibria,” maygames of life, 
indifferent about the faith, and ready to take any 
side, followers of the modes and customs of the 
times, not of the laws of God. Lions to their 
inferiors, but fawning dogs to the great. He con- 
tinues, 
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tinues. When they have nothing else to boast, 
they boast of their very iniquity. This is that 
Inystery of iniquity, which has overspread almost 
the whole world. He describes some of these 
pastors of the church indulging themselves in all 
the effeminate JJuxury of ‘the age, and patrons of 
their own vices in the vices of others, giving 
others leave to sin, that they might sin with greater 
licence themselves. He paints, in a sort of con- 
trast with these, some who put off their brass for 
gold, who wore long beards, solemn countenances, 
and modest habits; whose heads were reclined, 
their walk and gesture as composed, as their mien 
Aicstheir voice soft and gentle, “ vocem perte- 
“‘nuem.” They affected wisdom in all their out- 
ward air, but they had none in their tainds, where 
it should principally reside. He compares the 
noise and confusion of their assemblies to those 
of the circus and the theatre. He complains, that 
they were iniquitous and absurd judges of things; 
*iniqui et absurdi rerum judices.” That names 
directed their hatred and their friendship ; and 
that they did not blush to contradict themselves 
before the same auditory. In short, he congra- 
tulates himself, that he should sit no longer among 
those cranes and geese. He leaves them-to their 
thrones and tyranny. He bids them be insolent 
by themselves. He bids them adieu. “ Valete, 
“pergite. Ego me ad Deum convertam,” says 
the saint. ‘ 

I might collect many more anecdotes like these 
from the writings of St. Gregory, and might 
strengthen them too by other orthodox authori- 

hes, 
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ties, both before and after his time; by that of 
St, Cyprian, for instance, who wrote about a cen- 
- tury before, as high an opinion as he entertained 
and propagated of bishops, and of the whole ec- 
clesiastical order; and by that of Sulpitius Se- 
verus, who wrote about a century after his time. 
I wili quote the last particularly, because it oc- 
curs tomy memory, as [ am writing, and is very 
short. Sulpitius Severus, a zealous Christian, of 
the fifth century, says, that in his time, the best 
of the clergy*, those who did not addict them- 
: selves 


* Though I have not quoted St. Cyprian as particularly 23 
Thave quoted St, Gregory.of Nazianzen in the text, it may 
be proper to do so in this note, that you may see the character 
of the Christians, and even of the martyrs or confessors of the 
third century, as full as you have seen that of the bishops and 
councils of the fourth century, St. Cyprian then speaks to this 
purpose, in his book De Lapsis :” that the Christians of his 
age were given upto insatiable avarice; that the clergy were 
unsound in their faith, and licentious in their manners; that 
the meu were effeminate, and disgraced their beards; that the 
women were coquet and lewd; for he accuses them here of 
prostituting their members’, that is, the members of Christ to 
the Gentiles; and, somewhere else, of lying with the christian 
priests. He says, that not only rash swearing, but perjury, 
jnsolent contempt of their superiors, poisonous malice, and ob- 
stinate hatred, prevailed among the generality of Christians. 
He says, in particular, that many bishops, despising their hély 
function, were taken up with sccalar affairs: that they deserted 
their flocks, wandered into the provinces of others, traded, ex~ 
ercised usury, got fraudulently into the possession of estates, ta 

which 





* Prostituére gentitibus membra Christi—— cum viris, iisque 
clericis, concumbentipm, 
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selves to trade and usury, nor live in fine houses, 
nor attend to the improvement of their great es+ 
“tates, did something worse; that they waited for 


which they had no right, grew rich, and left the poor to starve. 
Such was the purity of an age famous for martyrs and confese 
sors, and at the same time, for the greatest dissolution of man- 
ners. Nay, even confessors themselves fell into the same disso- 
lution, and were guilty of the most abominable crimes, “ fraudes, 
stupra, et adulteria,” as the saint assures us, in his famous 
and favourite book, “ De Unitate Ecclesiz.” He adds, that 
injustice, insolence, and perfidy, might be learned of these con- 
fessors, and he cautions Christians against following their ex 
amples, “ nemo-——de confessoris moribus discat.” Such 
was the clerical order, such were those martyrs or confessors, 
who obtained by their sufferings the greatest fame and authority 
in the church, at a time when many articles of faith were de- 
termined, and many more were gn the point of being deters 
mined in the next century. As little credit as Cyprian may de- 
serve in other cases, he deserves much in this; for he advances 
nothing improbable, nothing which must not have been of pub= 
lick notoriety when he wrote, It may seem strange, indeed, 
that so great a stickler as he was, for episcopal dignity and au- 
thority, and for the preeminence of the religious over the civil 
society, should transmit such a character of them to posterity. 
But this may be accounted for, perhaps, by assuming, for I 
grow very apt to assume, by conyersing so much with ccclesi- 
astical writers, who assume much oftener than they prove, that 
the saint applied to every bishop especially, and even to every 
priest, what modern divines applied to the pope, when they 
maintained, in the case of Julius the Second, at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, that no vices whatever could degrade 
this dignity, nov lessen this authority, unless there was a suspi- 
cion of heresy>, 





» Vid. Guicciardin, at the end of bis ninth book. 
presents 
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presents which were made to them, and disgraced 
the dignity of their ministry by a venal sanctity, 
and by the price they set on the exercise of i,-— 
These complaints were not arrows shot in the dark, 
All of them were published at the time. Some of 
the keenest were so in a sermon preached before 
the whole court and people of Constantinople, in 
the church of Sancta Sophia. They are more 
than sufficient, therefore, to take away all that 
respect for councils, even for the Niczan, which 
has been sounded so high by divines in all ages, 
from the’ fourth downward. They may serve 
likewise to take off our wonder at all the revélu- 
tions ; to.which the orthodox doctrine of thé Tri- 
nity was exposed, in an age when councils contra- 
dicted councils ; when four or five hundred fathers 
of the church, for I think there was so many at 
Rimini, to say nothing of the council of Seleucia, 
and others, could prevaricate about a doctrine so 
lately established, and when Arianism could revive 
in this short space of time, so much as to make 
one orthodox doctor * complain, that except a 
few, who were of his party you may be sure, all 
the rest of the ten provinces of Asia had not the 
true knowledge of God; and another, that the 
world was surprised to find itself Arian. ‘ Mi- 
“ratus est orbis se esse Arianum:” in short, 
when not only a great number of the “ gens lini- 
“ gera,” the surplicewearing crowd, but Liberius, 


* St Hilary. + St. Jcrom.. 
the 
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the Bishop of Rome, and that great column of 
orthodoxy, Osius, became faufors of the Arians, 

The truth is, that whether laymen came into 
these synods or not, as St. Gregory of Nazianzen 
complains bitterly that they did, the spirit of the 
court was the spirit that directed the determina- 
tions of councils. A succession of princes like 

“Valens would have made the whole Roman em- 
pire Arian. A succession of princes like Julian 

_ Might have made it pagan again, Buta succes- 
sion of princes like Theodosius, like him, at least, 
in his religious character, banished Arianism to 
the Goths, among whom it was at lastextinguished 
by Recaredus in Spain, though not by4neans as 
gentle as Mariana would insinuate. If Christian- 
ity was not propagated, as the religion of Maho- 
met was, yet it is trué to say, that the system of 
christian theology, which has passed for the chris- 
tan religion ever since, and has done so much hurt 
under ‘that notion, was established by the sword, 
and by every kind of persecution. 

The orthodox opinion concerning the divinity 
of Jesus had two advantages over the other, which 
could not, as I think they did not, fail to produce 
great effects on all those who were zealously af- 
fected to christianity, or who desired for any rea- 
Son, religious or political, to maintain the fervour 
of others, The first of these advantages was 
this. The orthodox belief gave a greater lustre 
to christianity. If the other came more nearly to 
the truth, and contradicted human: reason less, 
yet this held out more of the marvellous: and 

the 
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the marvellous, in matters of religion, that is pres 

sumed to be revealed, will impose and affeet 

more than truth and reason. This was an advan- 

tage, which the ablest of the fathers saw and im- 
proved ; and therefore some of them always main- 

tained it with a zeal, which would have been called 

heretical obstinacy, if they had not happened to 

be declared orthodox at last, against those who 

were willing to soften certain terms, for the sake of 
peace and union; and they preferred to both these 

the keeping it intire. They succeeded. They 

took every other advantage, that the course of 
events offered, or intrigue could procure; they 

improved them all by this, and they transmitted 

to posterity the orthodox doctrine, after many 

struggles. 

Every able man saw and improved this advan- 
tage; but the other was of a nature to make it- 
self felt by every man who embraced Christianity, 
for it proceeded from the pride of the human 
heart. That the Supreme Being should send an 
inferior being, who was for that reason called his 
Son, to redeem mankind, and to give thema more 
perfect law, might be thought safiicient to satisfy 
divine justice, that required, according to them, 
‘a victim to be offered up; and even an honour 
more than sufficient done to creatures, whom he 
had placed in the lowest rank of intelligent 
beings and moral agents. But that he should 
send his Son, who was consubstantial with him- 
self, in glory equal, in majesty coeternal, to fulfil 


such purposes as these, might be thought such a 
mark 
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Mhark of favour and predilection, as raised the 
sons of men to a much higher rank in the scale of 
-~teing. Agreeably to this notion, we find that the 
.atigel in the Apocalypse would not suffer St. John, 
to:adore hith, but declared himself a fellow ser- 
yantto the Evangelist, and to all those who had 
the testimony of Jesus*. This respect was not 
shown even to Abraham, ‘tor Daniel, before the 
incarnation of Christ, and the redemption 6f-man,: 
which isa mystery which the angels acknowledge © 
and reverence. They acknowledge it,and by 
that they acknowledge the dignity of the human 
nature. Thus far Erasmus § carries the observa- 
tion. Buta right reverend archbishop {| of our 
church carries it much farther, at the close of one 
of his sermons, where he observes very. patheti« 
cally, that when the angels fell, God left them ia 
their fallen state; but when man fell, he sent his 
Son, his only begotten, his dearly beloved Son, to 
redeem the race by his sufferings and passion. One 
of these divines raised us to an equality with the 
“angels, the other to a superiority over them. 
There are » multitude of other instances, ready 
to be brought, wherein fathers of the church and 
councils have imposed their own imaginations, and, 
perhaps, their mistakes, for revealed doctrines 


* Vide ne feceris, conservus tuus sum, et fratrum tuorum 
habentium testimonium Jesu. Apoc. c. xix. 
+ ——— In quem Residetent angeli prospicere. St. Peter, 
1TEp. cd. 
§ Cateches. 6. {| Tillotson. 
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and divine truths, eursing and persecuting all those 
who dissented from them. These instances do not 
fall within the bounds I have set to myself. .Qee—~ 
of them, however, shall be just mentioned, be- | 
cause it has been the subject of much controversy, 
and the cause of much disorder in many countries, 
and is so at this time in France. Our country- 
man, Pelagius, appeared in the beginning ef the 
fifth century. He was called the Britannick ser- 
pent. Tis first antagonist was the surly, foul- 
mouthed controversist Jerom : his greatest was 
Austin. He was condemned by councils, and ex- 
communicated by popes. But he was a great ge- 
nius, a great divine, and a great philosopher ; 
and if he was too much of a Stoician in his the- 
ology, he might have reproached those who op- 
posed him, St. Austin particularly, for mingling 
too nuch Platonism in theirs. The principal ob- 
jection to his doctrine was, that he ascribed too 
much to freewill, and nothing to grace. But it 
may be, that if he magnified too highly the sufi- 
ciency of one, he extenuated, rather than rejec- 
ted, the use and efficacy of the other. The semi- 
pelagians, at least, who dissented from the African 
bishop about predestination and grace, avoided 
the extreme into which Pelegius was under- 
stood to go, and maintaincd a necessary con- 
currence of freewill and grace; by which they 
avoided the absurd circular reasoning of those, 
who make faith necessary to obtain grace, and 
grace necessary to produce faith. Man was to 
cooperate with God in their theology, and salva- 
. tion 
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tion was open to all who did so. This doctrine 
appears moderate, reasonable, and no way re- 
" pagnant to the ideas of divine justice and good- 
ness; whereas, that af an absolute predestina- 
tion, of election and reprobation, is scandalously 
so. A Jew accustomed to believe that God had 
chosen one nation to be his peculiarly, and exclu- 
sively of all othérs, might fall easily into an opi- 
nion, that a divine partiality for particular men ‘ 
bad succeeded, and taken the place of a divine 
partiality fora particular nation. But it has been, 
and it must be always, very impolitick in divines 
to fix such blasphemy on the great master of their 
artificial theology, if St. Paul may be understood 
naturally and coherently in another. sense. The 
apostle meaned, as Locke * explains his meaning, 
not very naturally, perhaps, nor coherently, to as- 
sert the right which God has over all the nations 
of the Earth, to raise and to favour one, to de- 
press and reject another, according to his good 
pleasure, and the impenetrable secrets of his pro- 
vidence. The Jews were rejected nationally, be- 
cause they refused nationally to receive the Mes- 
siah. But those of them who received him were 
not included in this rejection. He had chosen them 
nationally, by virtue of his sovereignty: By vir- 
tue of thesame, he had rejected them nationally 
likewise: but of personal election or rejection 
among those who embraced christianity, and se ” 
became the people of God instead of the Jews, 


* Vid. Locke, in his Paraph, and notes, 7. 
12 the 
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the apostle had no intention to speak, if this ex 
positor guesses well. Thus indeed we must un- 
derstand St. Paul, to reconcile his doctrine a little” 
to common sense*, to common equity, and to such 
notions of the divine perfections as it, would be 
much more impious to disbelieve, than to disbe- 


‘lieve him, But St. Austin thought fit to under- 


Py 


stand bim otherwise, and to believe the apostle 
according to his own interpretation of some pas 
sages, in defiance of common sense, common 
equity, and true theism. St. Austin, whom other 
fathers and councils have followed, St. Luther, 


‘St. Calvin, and St. Jansenius, have supposed a 


mystery where there is none, except in the style 
of a writer, the least precise and clear that ever 


* Tsay alittle; because it may be observed, that when Mr. 
Locke asserts, on this occasion, that God proceeds to favour or 
reject nations arbitrarily, and by the right of his sovereignty 
alone, without any regard to their moral character, he prosti- 
tutes still, in some degree, that of God himself, and sacrifices a 
great deat too much to his respect for St. Paul. In order to 
soften the absurdity of the apostle, who meaned, as it appears 
plainly enough by the context, notwithstanding this ingenious 
device, just what Calvin supposed him to mean, he destroys 
the great sanction of natural law, by which the virtues of so- 
cieties tend necessarily to their prosperity, and the vices to 
their misery. Surely this doctrine of absolute predestination, 
and that of unlimited passive obedience, are doctrines of the ut- 
most absurdity, though taught by this apostle ; with this dif 
ference, however, that one teaches us to submit to the arbi- 
trary will of man, and the other, that God proceeds in his ga- 
‘vernment, as huinan tyrants do, by arbitrary will, One is ab- 


surd: the other both absurd and impigus. 


writs 


\ 
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writ; and under pretence of explaining this mys- 
tery, they have blasphemed, .as St. Paul himself 
did, if his serise was theirs. They have made a 
god, such as no one, who knows what *he says, 
when he says he believes a god, can acknowledge: 
and they impute to him, what they who believe a 
devil might impute, with great propriety, to that 
wicked spirit. This strange and impious doctrine 
has been transmitted to us from the fifth century, 
and though disputed by some, is held, in general, 
to be orthodox. They who agree in little else, 
agree in this. Jansenists, Lutherans; Calvinists, 
and I amsorry to say, that the divines of our 
church, who are better theists than to adopt so 
abominable a doctrine, are obliged to swear that 
they do, when they subscribe the thirty-nine arti- 
cles. Whether St. Paul ‘intended to teach it is 
made to some persons, but I confess not to my- 
self, doubtful: that St. Austin did, and that 
Christ did not teach it, is certain; and yet this 
doctrine is one of those, which theology has impo- 
sed for a christian doctrine, and by which the 
peace of the world has been disturbed in every age 
of the church. The truth is, that the church has 
been in every age a hydra, such a monster as the 
poets feign, with many heads. All these heads 
hissed and barked, and tore one another with fury. 
As fast as some were cut off, others sprouted out, 
and all the art, and all the violence employed to 
create an apparent, could never create a real uni- 
formity. The scene of christianity has been al- 

13 ways 
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ways a scene of. dissention, of hatred, of perse- 
cution, and of blood. , 


SECT. XXXI, 


Tuts the atheists object, and Christian’ cannot 
deny. . It is necessary, therefore, in order to jus- 
tify the-ehristian religion from this reproach, that 
we proceed to show, by instances still stronger and 
more modern than those that haye been already 
produced, how these disturbances, far from being 
the neteral’-effects. of religion, have proceeded 
solely from the constitution of the christian church,: 

’ by which the peace of the world was laid, in the 
first ages of christianity, and still liesat the mercy 
of an order of men, who indulge their passions, 
and find their account several ways in disturbing 
it. We have proved, by: undeniable evidence, - 
that the whole body of the clergy, some few good 
and learned, but not infallible men, excepted, was 
ignorant, contentious, and profligate; and that 
councils were riotous assemblies, governed by in- 
trigue, and celebrated with noise, confusion, and 
the greatestindecency. ‘This was the state of the 
church in the fourth century ; and it did not grow 
better, if it could not grow worse, afterward. 
On the contrary, as learning and knowledge de- 
creased in the latter empire, the impositions of ec- 
clesiastical authority grew up to sucha height, 
and were so confirmed in the course of nine cen- 
turies at least, that when learning revived, though 

they 
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they were detected, they could nat be exploded. 
A christian church, for I use ‘the word here ip the 
improper but common acceptation of it, having 
been established in the empire by Constantine, ag 
well as the christian religion, and both of them 
being supposed to have the same divine original, 
the power and discipline of one becamems ‘inde- 
pendent of the civil authority, as the doctrines of 
the other. According to this system, the clergy 
did not compose, in the empire, nor out of it, 
wherever they were admitted, an order belonging 
to the state that admitted them ; nor incorporated 
with it, as a member of the same ‘body, indepen-~ 
dent on it as a subject. But. they composed, 
more properly, an order distinct from it, the mem- 
_ber of another body, .the subject of another state, 
Churchmen were busy and troublesome inmates, | 
in every family where they were received. They 
lived at the expense of it, they acquired govern- 
iment in it, and they had often an interest con- 
trary to it. This was the case while the empire 
continued entire. The authority of the empire 
extended itself over many provinces and different 
states, So did that of the church. Even the 
conquerofs of one were conquered by the other. 
Thus it happened in the West, if not in the East, 
and the Goths christianised, if the Saracens did 
not. When the empire was broken to pieces, the 
church remained entire, and the same ecclesiasti- 
cal authority and discipline subsisted, where the 
same imperial authority and government were no 
longer.acknowledged., 
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But it is necessary I should show you, in same 
particulars, the truth of what is advanced, in ge= 
neral.—___—While the Christians were a sect in 
the empire, they had private judicatures of their 
own, and they avoided the pagan tribunals, not 
only because they might think that it was below 
the digflity of saints to sulmit to be tried by 
them, but chiefly because it was prudent to con- 
ceal from unbelievers that, Christians went to law 
with Christians, and that notwithstanding the 
sanctity of their profession, the greatest crimes, 
even that of incest, were practised among them. 
That these-were their reasons, is plain, from what 
St. Paul writes to the Corinthians, in the fifth and 
sixth chapters of his first Epistle. Though absent 
in body, yet present with them in spirit, he judges, 

_ the incestuous man, and delivers him over to Sa- 
tan, Neither he, nor they, had any right to judge 
those who were out of the church. But they 
had a right to judge those who were in it, or they 
pretended to have it. Incest might have been 
punished by a pagan judge. But the incest of a 
Christian was to be punished by Christians, as far 
as they could punish, by excommunicating, and 
delivering over to the Devil; but even thus, in 
order to the salvation of the criminal; that the 
spirit may be saved in the day of our Lord Jesus, 
though the flesh be destroyed. St. Paul asks, 
‘‘dare any of you, having a matter against ano- 
“ther, go to law before the unjust, that is, the 
* Heathens, and not before the saints, that is, 
“ your fellow Chiistians? Do you not know, that 

“the 
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* the saints shall judge the world? Know ye not, 
“ that we shall judge angels?” -After which, the 
apostle directs such as have any controversy toge- 
ther, to take the meanest, or most contemptible 
Christian for their judge, rather than to goto the 
wibunals of ihe impious. I understand the pas- 
sage, as Erasmus explains it, more agreeably to 
the drift of this whole argumentation than others. 
St. Austin, he says, gives it the same sense; but I 
wonder this judicious critick did not ouserve how 
absurdly the saint reasoned, when he thought he 
was obliged, by this passage,’ to take upon himself 
the judyment of causes, because he was a bishop*. 
The reasoning of St. Paul, howéver excellent ia 
his time, could not be applicable in that of St. 
Austin. The empire was then become Christ an, 
The saints were judged by saints, in the publick 
tribunals ; and the apprehension of giving scandal 
to the heathen was a vain pretence, on many ace 
counts, : 

The truth is, that there was in those days, what 
has been seen very often since, among the clergy, a 
sort of holy ambition, which proved as strong a 
motive in the hearts of good men transported by 
@ mistaken zeal for the church, whose cause they 
confounded with the cause of religion, as that 
profane ambition, which meaned nothing more 
than to advance, under pious pretences, the gran- 
deur, wealth, and dominion, of the religious, over 


’ 

* Divus Augustinus, in libro de Opere Monachocum, ait 

sese ex hoc Pauli loco ens 
quum esset episcopus, 





ad suscipienda judicia causarum, 


tha 
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the civil society, was in the hearts of. hypocrites 
and knaves. Innumerable suctrexamples charity 
will incline us to belieye that there have begn, 
and without going farther than our own country, 
and the last age, such Laud’ seems to me to have 
been, an ambitious, tyrannical priest, but a pious 
man. ‘ 
These two sorts of ambition helped one ano- 
ther mutually. Neither of them could have 
done so well alone; but beth concurring, from 
very different motives, they soon established a 
church as independent on the state, as conjunc- 
turés ‘well improved, and the characters of princes 
well managed, could make it. The emperors 
-were mostly favourable to them, for one of these 
two reasons, and sometimes for both. As far as 
bigotry prevailed, they looked on the constitution 
of the church to be of the same divine original as 
the doctrines of it. They received the former on 
the faith of those from whom they received the © 
latter. ‘They had as good authority for one as for 
the other; and however the clergy might differ 
about points of doctrine, and some of discipline, 
the whole order agreed to inculcate the same re- 
‘spect for the hierarchy, or the holy principality, 
that is, for their own order. Christ had establish- 
ed bis church on the model of the Jewish. The 
near correspondence of ecclesiastical polity, un- 
der both dispensations, showed a sameness of ori- 
ginal; and the near correspondence of the terres- 
trial hierarchy, with that which had been ima- 
gined in Heaven, proved that it was divine. All 
, this. 
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this was showish. It passes now.” Tt might well 
pass then. But yet, Ithink, there was another 
reason for favouring the church, which the enpe- 
rors felt more sensibly. = <* 

The notion of a_formal alliance between the 
church and the state, ds between two independent 
distinct powers, is a. very groundless and whimsi- 
cal notion*. But a-fraudulent, or silent, com- 

pact 


’ * Thave heard of a sermon preached by one Doctor Senigr, & 
fellow of Trivity College, in Cambridge; before King ‘Gharles the 
Second, at Newmarket, in the daysof passive obedient and non- 
resistance, and afterward printed. His text was taken from the 
14, 15, and 16ta verses of the 4th chapter of Exddus, or some 
of them, wherein God directs Moses to take Aaron, the Levite, 
because he knew that Aaron could speak well'to the people, 
and join them together in commission, that they might assist 
one another, mutually; that Aaron might be instead of a 
mouth to Moses, and that Moses might be instead of God to 
Aaron. What other applications the good doctor made of 
these texts I know not. But I aim informed by onc*, who has 
read the sermon, that he established on them a supposed alli- 
ance between the church and thestate: or rather between the 
church and the king. By this alliance, the well spoken Levite 
was to instil passive obedience to the king into the minds of the 
people, and to“insist on it, as ona law of God. The king, on 
the other hand, was to be the nursing father of the church; to 
support her authority, to preserve at least, if not increase, her 
immunities, and to keep her in the full possession of all the ade 
vantages she claimed. ‘The church performed her part, and 
had a right, by virtue of this alliance, if the king did not per~ 

form 


\ 





* Mr. Lewis, who was himself of Trinity College. 
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pact: between princes and priests became very 
real, as soon as an ecclesiastical order was ‘esta- 
blished. The emperors admitted and reverenced, 
or appeared to reverence the divine right of the 


form his, to teach this do¢trine no longer, and to resume her 
independency on the state, and on him. This was the puyport 
of the sermon, at least : and Warburton took his hint, possibly, 
from it, and tumed it to serve his purpose, that is, to lay down 
the same principles, and to bantef mankind, if he could, by 
not drawing dircetly and avowedly from them the same conclu- 
sions. Doctor Senjor’s authority is, no doubt, as good in this 
¢ase}-as that of Demarca, or even of Bossuct. The first, 
timeserting pfiest*, interested, and a great flatterer, if ever 
there was one, and who made no seruple to explain away whate 
ever he had found himse}f obliged to say in favour of the state 
The latter was as wise, if not as cunning, as learned, and a 
wuch better man, though not so much in the favour of Mr. 
Warbyrton, who gave them characters, in his assuming style» 
without knowing any thing of them, aud who has the imperti- 
nence to pronounce of the greatest scholar, the greatest divine, 
and the greatest orator of his age, that he was a good sensible 
man. He was all J have said of him: but he was gn ecclesis 
pstick, and a subject of France, 


2 When Demarca was made bishop of Conserans, and could 
not get his bulls dispatched, be explained away all he said to 
Fimit the papal power, He sent this book to Innocent the Xth, 
with a }etter, whereby he retracted many things he had said, 
asked pardon for his errours, and promised for the future to sup- 
port, with all his force, the prerogatives of the church of Rome, 
‘After this, he writ “ De singulari Primatu Petri,” to flatter 
the same pope. * 

> Vid. the last edition of the Allianee between Church and 
State Demonstrated. 

clergy, 
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clergy. The clergy, in return, made use of thei¢ 
influence over consciences, to establish an opinion 
of a divine right in them, They were no longer 
decificd after death, as they had been while the 
emperor was pagan ;but they were made sacred 
during their lives; and as bishops ordained one 
another, and their subordinate priests, by the int« 
position of hands, so they ordained emperors and 
kings, by crowning them, and”by anointing them 
with holy oil, which angels weré sometimes em- 
ployed to bring down from Heaven. | As they, 
made their own office, so they made that of em- 
perors and kings, independent of human iastitus 
tion, and the divine appointment was signified, 
or rather conveyed, in both cases, by their mi- 
uistry. By this alliance of the hierarchy and the 
monarchy, religion, that should support good go-~ 
vernment alone, was employed to support good 
or bad government alike, as it had been by St. 
Paul: and the worst of men, and the greatest 
usurpers and tyrants, were not only passively 
obeyed, but served and courted by the most eni- 
nent saints of the church, when no ecclesiastical, 
interest prevailed to alter their conduct ; for then 
the most fulsome panegyrists became the most vi- 
rulent libellers, and they, who had preached sub- 
mission, preached rebellion. 

Such infractions of this allianee, or compact, 
happened sometimes ; but in general it held: and 
a joint usurpation on the liberties of mankind was 
the effect of it. We have observed already, that 
Constantine meaned to govern the christian flocks 


by 
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by their pastors. . Neither he,. nor his successors, 
perceived, that the imperial and kingly power 
might be controlled in time, by the very expedient 
by which they hoped te govern more absolutely. 
Neither he, nor they,’ apprebeaded soon enough, 
that if a degree of ecclesiastical power was ne- 
cessary to maintain religion, religion might become 
an expedient to render this power exorbitant. 
The clergy employed: it, te serve the ambition of 
princes. Why should they not employ it, to serve 
more effectually their own? - All this happened ia 
time, and “sas: drought about by slow, but sure 
degrees. The churet: claimed, at first, ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, as it was called, alone; cogni- 
vance of sins against the laws of God, rather 
than of crimes against the laws of civil secie- 
ties, and of matters purely spiritual that rela- 


- ted to the consciences of men, and that the civil 


power could not properly judge. But then, among 
these objects of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, disci- 
pline, and manners, two very vague appellations, 
and liable to be much extended, were contained. 
Sins were multiplied by variety of doctrines ; and 
as they were punished by discipline, they were 
multiplied too by that. Things that could net be 
‘deemed spiritual, were hauled in as things apper- 
taining to spirituals, Thus, ecclesiastical juris- 
diction was extended : and the emperors confirmed 
jt, not only by referring such matters to the jadg- 
ment of synods and spiritual. courts, but by their 
positive edicts. , : 
That they were indifferent enough about doe- 
trines, 


. 
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trines, and mare solicitous to establish uniformity 
than orthodoxy, may be well suspected of several, 


‘Constantine favoured the Nicwan doctrine, .in 


hopes to establish uniformity by it. But when he 
found that it received different interpretations, 
and that Athanasius was a Principal obstacle to 
all terms of accommodation, he showed ‘favour 
to the other. He persecuted Athanasius; he 
hearkened more than ever. to-Eusebius of Nicome- 
dia, and when he came to’ die, he died in ‘that 
city, a little after he had been baptised by Euse~ 
bius. Some of your writers, indeed, would per- 
suade, that he wus baptised at Rome .by Syives- 
ter, in order to give some colour to that impudent 
forgery of his donation to that pope and the 
Roman church. But how should. they persuade 
by fabulous traditions, and such anachronisms, as 
even Jews would blush to Own, against the tenour 
of authentick history, and the monuments of the 
age; for such we must repute the dates.of his 
edicts to be in this case ? I think, that his suc- 
cessors, who appear the most attached to reigning 
orthodox epinions, might act on the same princi- 
ple. They discovered, and they might have dis- 
covered sooner, that. these theological disputes 
are indeterminable in their nature. They ima- 
gined, and they might well imagine, after what 
they had seen, though the uotion. be not abso- 
lutely true, that tranquillity could not be pre~ 
served in the state without uniformity in religion. 
To procure this uniformity, therefore, councils, 
Provincial and general, were called and held an 

every 
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eyery occasion, They were called and held, the 
general councils at least were so, by the imperial 
authority, and not by that of the patriarch of 
Rome, vor that: of thé patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, in the first ages after the establishment of 
christianity. They were composed, no doubt; 
much like those that have been above described, 
that is, very scandalously ; and they would have 
decreed to little purpose, if their authority had 
. stood alone. But that of the emperors bore 
them out. ~ The emperors wanted only a pretence 
to force 2 uniform submission to some decision 
or other; and their authority was just sufficient 
for that purpose, in vulgar prejudice. Thus the 
allied powers, the hierarchy and the monarchy, 
have acted ever since. These farces were. re- 
newed in every age: in every age their conse- 
quences were more or less tragical; and this is 
‘the authority to which the christian world has 
cbeen resigned in matters of religion, : 


SECT. XXXII 


oy 


Tue religious society rose very fast, by such 
means as these, to great preeminence over the 
civil, in the empire, and toan influence over pri- 
vate consciences, that rendered their disputes, 
sometimes about trifling ceremonies, and some- 
times about unintelligible speculations, @ new 
source of dissension among mankind, unknown to 
the pagan world, and even greater than any of 

those 
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those that provoke: the most-barbarous nations to 
excesses of cruelty; But there were other means, 
which increased this preeminence and influence 
vastly, and enabled the. church to do still gr eater 
mischief to the state. One of these mean’ we 
may reckon to have been the iniprovement that 
was made in the hierarchical system. Christian- 
ity was a numerous sect before Constantine, or 
Constantine would have been-a Christian no more 
than Licinius. But the same order, and the same 
polity, which were established afterward, could 
not be established either in particular.churches, or 
in the church iti general, while it. was-a sect, 
There was asort of mixed government,.aristocra- 
tical and democratical, in the churches, and some 
of these might correspond and convene together. 
But in the first case, there was not power suffi 
cient to enforce subordination, nor facility, nor 
safety enough, in the second, while these churches 
were dispersed far and wide, under heathen go- 
vernments. Presbyters, or elders, ruled the 
churches, ‘They were all bishops, that is, over- 
seers, alike, and coequal in rank and power, till 
factions arising, one presbyter was appointed by 
‘the apostles, or chosen by the faithful, to govern 
the rest, and was styled the bishop’ ‘ eminentia 
gratia.” Preeminence and subordination were es- 
tablished, for much the same reason, even among 
these superior presbyters or bishops. When mee 
tropolitang.or archbishops began to be known in 
the church is not very certain. But I suppose it 
is certain, that the bishop of a church, established 

Vou. VIL K in 
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in any metropolis, -presided in every assembly over 
the other presbyters of the province, even before 
the reign of Constantine. Thus you see, that the 
democratical form of church government, which 
obtained in-the days of the apestles, when every 
@ne was a teacher that would be so, and when 
they themselves had no other authority among the 
faithful, than that of first preachers of the Gos- 
pel, and first founders of churches, grew early to 
be aristocratical. You see, likewise, how early 
this form began to tend to the monarchical. It 
tended’ to it in every succeeding age, more and 
more, As Constantine changed the religion, he 
‘made great changes in the constitution of the.em- 
pire, in the military order, and in the civil admi- 
nistration. He created new and higher offices in 
the state. So did the clergy in the church. He 
constituted vicars over the governors of provinces, 
So primates “were raiséd above- metropolitans. 
The priefecti pretorio had a rank above the vi- 
cars. So patriarchs had, whenever they got it, 
over primates. The ecclesiastical power rose up 
from a rough and broad basis, to the form of a 
pyramid; and if the last stone was not laid te 
crown the fabrick, it was attempted to be laid. In 
plain terms, if there had been an uninterrupted 
succession’ of popes, like Gregory the Seventh, 
' during a century, the West might have seen, as 
‘well as the East, a whimsical, but real -empire, 
“founded on superstition. A reputed vicar of 
God, the pope, might have governed here as ab- 
selutely, as a reputed divinity, the dairo, did there. 
=i Pe But 
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But the fates of the daira and tlre pope have 
been much alike. The former is deposed, .con- 
fined, and still adored. The latter has been much 
degraded, if not deposed. His power is con- 
fined, if not his person; and though his thunder 
be heard na longer, he maintains the pageantry of 
an ecclesiastical Jupiter. 

It may appear matter of wonder, that a body of 
nien, as ignorant and as profligate as that of the 
clergy showed itself to be, as soon as it figured in 
the empire, should be able to assume, under pre- 
tence of religion, a power equally exorbitant in 
the exercise, and mischievous in the consequences, 
But ovr wonder will cease,. if awe eonsider 
another of the means that. were employed to 
’ bfing this about.. Superstition took the place of 
religion, and faith of morality. To profess a be- 
lief 6f. whgt ne man understood, and to perform 
all the external duties which the church required, 
passed, in those days, and I apprehend they dosa _ 
still, among many, for the sum of religion. The 
Athanasian Creed had little intention to make 
better men, and better citizens. The eight or 
nine creeds of the Arians had, probably, as little ; 
and yet an assent to these creeds would have co- 
vereda multitude of sins, better than charity : and \ 
the vilest of men would have had a fairer chance 
for salvation, in either of these sects, for the merit 
of believing, than the most virtuous of men, out 
of it, for the merit of acting all their lives as such. 
A religion, which consisted in the profession of an 
implicit belief, and in the practice of certain ex- 
is Ka _ terdal 
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ternal duties; was muck to-the gee 
nerality of*men, than’ a spiritual ‘religin,- that: 
showed itself outwardly, by a strict practice of all- 
the duties of publick and private morality. As 
soon, therefore, as theology and superstition had 
introduced such a religion in the place of original 
christianity, the one passed easily for the other ; 
the inclinations of mankind helped the deception; 
the vices of the laity were indulged, the vices of 
the clergy were covered. by it. The solemn man- 
ner, in which these men officiated, imposed on the 
vulgar of all ranks, who were seduced by the eye, 
and led by the ear. The very habits of bishops 
and priests contributed much to the same purposes, 
‘as St. Gregory of Naziauzen observes, in one of the 
discourses, to which I referred aboye. The ve- 
nerable ephod, the cassock of Samuel, the humble 
walking staff, and those ornaments of the head 
that denoted virginity”. 

But farther. Lest all this should not be suffi- 
cient to keep up the false notions of religion, 
which could alone maintain a profligate clergy in 
the preeminence and authority they had usurped, 
another expedicnt was employed. It was of such 
anature, that it might. have been thought more 
proper to expose and aggravate, by the contrast 
it created, than to conceal and atone for the ge- 
neral turpitude of the clergy. But the promoters 


* Cernimus venerandam ephodum, et Samuelis diploidem,. 
scipionem humilem, capitis ornamenta virginibus peculia¢ 
tia, &c. 

of 
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of it knew what they did. They trusted io’ the 
absurdity. of mankind,, and they followed, with 
confidence and success; the example sct them by 
the clergy of the most ancient nations. ‘The order 
of the magi, for instance, was not less ambitious, 
nor more virtuous, probably, than thef were: and 
the same might be presumed of other ecclesiasti- 
cal orders, that had flourished in the East. But 
in all these orders, there had been particular men, 
and sects of men, who retired from the world, 
and dedicated themselves to lives of seeming 
sanctity and real austerity, by which they main- 


_ tained a reverence for the grossest superstitions, 


and for the much larger part of thesesyieenectesi- 
astical body, who remained inthe world, and were 
not exempt from the corruptions of it. Pythago- 
ras had-imitated these institutions; and the Jews, 
who had borrowed much from the Greeks after 
Alexander’s expedition had brought them ac- 
quainted, seemed to have copied in the same in- 
stance after him. If the Sadducees might be said 
to resemble the Epicureans, and the Pharisees the 
Stoicians, sure I am, that a nearer resemblance 
might be found between the Essenes and the disci- 
ples of Pythagoras, who were behind the curtain, 
and who lived in community. The Essenes con- 
fined themselves to Palestine; but the Therapeu- 
te were a sort of- Hellenist Essenes, who disper-- 
sed themselves, as the Christians had done, into 
Greece, and other countries, but principally into 
Egypt; for which reason, one of the names was 
better known to Josephus, and the other to Philo. 

K3 Nothing 
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Nothing can be more admirable than the sanctity 
and austerity of this sect, whether appearing in 
the world or hid in their solitudes. Eusebius, 
whom an improbability seldom stopped, would 
have made Christians of them; as several ancient 
and modern divines have endeavoured to do, after 
him, but to no purpose. Christianity was little 
spread, scarce known, and scarce distinguished 
from Judaism, when Philo gave an account of this 
sect. But this sect bad been long in fulness of 
fame, before it was imitated by Christians; for it 
had been so even before christianity. 

The Decian, and other persecutions first, reli- 
gious melancholy, and evena desire of fame af- 
terward, might carry many Christians to lead an 
anchoretic life, as Paul and Antony did in the 
deserts of Egypt, about whom Athanasius and Je- 
rom haye published so many stupid lies. The ceno- 
bitic life began much about their time ; for it was 
in the fourth century that Basil instituted this or- 
der, But this institution did not come into great 
vogue, till the want of it was more felt in the very 
beginning of the sixth century. It was then, that 
Benedict founded his order in Italy, from which — 
so many sprouted up, like the suckers of a great 
tree. Monastick institutions multiplied in every 
age, in the West particularly; for they grew more 
and more necessary, in every age, to the church, 
as the ecclesiastical order, in general, gave more 
and more scandal, and as the usurpations of the 
Roman pontiffs, who made great advances to- 
ward a spiritual monarchy, increased. Enthu- 

siasm, 
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siasm, abetted and conducted by the policy of the 
eburch, was a principal motive to such establish- 
ments: and, indeed, no other motive could have 
filled these numerous gocicties. The fervour in 
every one was great, at first: and they renewed, 
in the opinion of mankind, that simplicity, that 
innocence, that zeal, and that devout austerity, by 
which primitive Christians were supposed to have 
distinguished themselves. But this fervour soon 
grew cool, and luxury, and vices of all kinds, as 
prevalent in these religious societies, as in any 
other parts of the christian church, The expe- 
dient, however, that served to maintain ecclesias+ 
tical preeminence and authority,;.did_ opt. faildor 
this. The secular clergy had .béen provided for 
amply, that they might have the means and en- 
couragements necessary to make them answer 
the ends.of their institution, and that no excuse 
might be left them for neglecting these ends. But 
when they turned into scandal what was designed 
for edification, and forfeited, therefore, their right 
to all they enjoyed by the beneficence of the 
faithful; when they should have been reformed, or 
their revenues should have been given to others, 
instead of this, they kept their possessions, though 
they broke their conventions with the publick, and 
the publick were at the expense of enriching an- 
other clergy. Just so again, and as fast as this 
other clergy grew corrupt, nothing was taken 
from them; but new orders, of ‘the same kind, 
were founded to screen them and the secular cler- 
gy beth, or to atone for the iniquity of both: and 
K4 " that 
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that eternal bubble,’ the laity, paid the whole im- 
mense and growing charge. TN 4 ho 
Thus have things continued to the present age: 
‘and the religious society, among Christians, has 
imitated successfully the policy of religious socier 
ties, that flourished ahove three thousand years 
ago in the Pagan world. You must not be sure 
prised at this assertion. It is easy to show, that 
the vast variety of religions, which prevail in the 
world, are derived, ultimately} from a few gene- 
ral principles, common to all men, because they 
arise from the common fund of human nature; 
and that in consequence of this, many rites and 
ceremonies, many institutions and orders, must 
“descend, sometimes with more, and sometimes 
with Jess affinity, to the latest posterity. ‘They 
descend, like torrents of water, which are not the 
same to the sight nor taste, when the length of 
their course, the soils through which they have 
passed, and the mixture of other streams, have 
purified some, and rendered others more foul. 
But they descend from the same springs: and, like 
those mighty rivers, which preserve the freshness 
of thcir waters very far into the sea, they preserve 
much of their original character, as they roll 
along through the vast ocean of time, Turn 
your eyes, even al this day, to the East, you will 
discover riles, ceremonies, institutians,’and or- 
ders of wen, wherever the devastations of barba- 
yous nations have nat destroyed the people as well 
as the religions of couutiies, much like to those 
which prevailed jn the same countries jin the 
re- 
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" Femotest antiquity. The Bramins have a sort of 

* allegorical polytheism; as I suppose that their 
predecessors the Brachmans had. They hold the 
preexistence and transmigration of souls; they 
abstain from flesh ; they retain the notions of pol- 
lution and_ purification ; they wash away sins in 
the waters of the Ganges; tiey pretend to abs 
stract themselves from sense, and to contemplate 
the Supreme Being .by intense meditation. . The 
Brachinans were possibly a sect of G ymnosophists : 
and there are at this time Joghis and Faquirs in 
the East, who carry their austerity and penangg . 
to such surprising excess, that the _Sarthas 
monks, or those of la Trappe, ‘sompared with 
them, may pass for sects of, Tuxur:qus Sybarites. 
Should any of these reverend fathers hear it said, 
that they are descended from ancient, and out. 
done by modern idolaters, they would be extremey 
Ty seandalised: and yet nothing is more true. It 
is as true, as it isto say, that they serve the same 
purposes, 

While the eyes of mankind were dazzled by 
these appearances of sanctity, which some few of 
the religious society, who devoted themselves, 
without knowing that they did so, for the rest, 
held forth, the rest pursued the designs of their 
ambition with great art, and uninterrupted per- 
severance, They could not haye been achieved 
with less of either; for even contrary systems 

. Were made to cooperate in Promoting them ;-po- 
yerty and riches, humility and ostentation,. the 
want and the excess of authority and power, 

This 
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This I mean. The secular clergy not only screens 
ed themselves behind the apparent sanctity of the 
regular, which casta lustre on the whole church ; 
they not only imposed by the religious merit of 

_ others, but they accustomed the world by degrees 
to reverence them for the wealth and dignities 
they enjoyed, and for the pomp and magnificence 
with which they affected to appear. As the true 
spirit of religion decayed, and as that of super- 
stition took its place, this was more easily brought 
about; and he, who imagined that he paid bo- 
nour to a successor of the apostles, paid it in 
reality to the patriarch, the primate, or the me- 
tropolitan; dignities which ecclesiastical ambition 
had assumed, on the model of those which had 
been created in the state. ; 

The eastern church rose by much the same 
means, but could never rise to the same power, 
as that of the West. Many reasons of this dif- 
ference will occur to those, who are conversant 
in the history of the church, and in that of the 
latter empire. I shall insist on one, which was 
the principal, and in the consequences of which 
the western provinces were mest concerned in 
those days, as they were alone concerned after- 
ward. The reason is this. The opportunities 
of advancing early and successfully toward @ 
monarchical form of government were much fnore 
favourable in the West than in the East. The 
patriarchs had a sort of tetrarchical, or ethnar- 
chical authority, for 1 suppose it is not easy to 
distinguish them; and beside those ensigns of 

honour, 
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honour, which primates and metropolitans af- 


“fected to have as well as they, the patriarchs as- 


sumed one which had belonged to the emperors 
solely, and enjoyed it in common with them ; that 
I mean of lights or fires carried in solema pomp 
before them. From the institution of this dignity 
there were three patriarchs, the patriarchs of 
Rome, of Antioch, and of Alexandria. He of 
Rome remained alone in the West; but in the’ 
East two others were’ added, a patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and last of all, a patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. It is said, that the bishop of Rome, Leg 
the first, opposed strenuously the ereeeignetithis 
patriarchate. If he did se, although it was evi- 
dently an advantage to-him, that the East should 
be divided. into many patriarchates, while he 
alone was patriarch in the West, and might hope 
to beso of the West and the East too, we may 
venture to say, that he did not judge of his true 
interest as nicely as popes have done generally, 
and as it became him to do in particular, who was- 
thought to join in his conduct the character of 
the fox, to the character, as wellas name, of the 
lion. ‘ Z 
Gregory the first, and the great, as he is called, 


saw the advantage of being sole patriarch in the. 


West, while there were four bishops decorated 
with the same title in the East : and he resolved 
to improve it, If this rank had been given ona 
religious account, it ought to have been given 


surely, in the first place, to the bishop of Jeru- 


salem ; since christianity began there, and was 
propagated 
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propagated originally from thence ; though other 
‘churches, those of Antioch, of Alexandria, and 
of Rome particularly, might seem to be eoeval 
with it. But these were great cities, and had great 
dependencies, while Jerusalem lay in ashes, from 
whieh miserable state she never arose to her 
former grandeur, and while Byzantium was: nei- 
ther an imperial nor a christian city. The pre+ 
eminence of bishops was determined, in some 
measure, by the preeminence of cities; so that 
when patriarchs. were made, though these were, 
as bisheps had been, equal in: authority,- and 
though their authority was confined to their pa- 
triarchates,.and never, I believe, very well as- 
certained even in them; yet they might contend 
for a priority of rank among themselves, and he 
who held the first rank among them would hold 
it of course in the whole church, ‘That the pope 
of Rome, which was the sole imperial city during 
the first three hundred years of the christian gra, 
should claim this priority, and that other patri- 
archs should acquiesce in it, cannot be thought 
extraordinary, if it should be thought true, They 
might allow hin this primacy, for ought I know, 
But if they did, they gave him nothing more than 
a feather to adorn bis mitre. Not only other 
patriarchs were styled by the same pompous titles 
that were given to him, but bishops too, Popes 
were contradicted, reproved, censured, even by 
these; and nothing can be more evident than 
this, that they reputed the Roman bishop to be, 
with regard to them, the first’ among equals, 
ee primus ; 
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“ primus inter pares,” only: that is, he was bishop 
of the first see, “prima sedis,” and had on. that 
account a precedency, or nominal primacy. This 
indeed was little. of itself, but it might lead to . 
more. A seeming primacy might give one that 
was real: and as titles are often derived from 
powers, power inight be derived in time from this 
empty title. 

Thus the bishops of Rome, while they were 
only bishops, thought; and were, therefore, fond 
of a title, empty as it was, that could not be 
contested with them, nor was contested, til Con- 
Stantinople was built, and the seat of _theemopies: 
translated thither. Thea it becemp isi table 
indged which was the first s€ex aad if the title of 
senmenical patriereh,: which began to steal into 
use, ‘a8 most ecclesiastical usurpations have done, 
and as, I believe, this did, though Leo the first is 
said to have refused it, could have been obtained by 
“im of Constantinople, all the advantages . might 

ave been lost to him of Rome, which he expected 

reap with this title from his growing primacy. 
his Gregory the first saw, and he neglected, 
othing to prévent it. Well may it besaid, that 

2 neglected, and that he stuck at nothing to pre- 

2nt it, when we consider the conduct he held to- 

ards Phocas. Mauritius was a good prince, 
regory the most fawning, the mos} canting, and 
€ inmost ambitious of priests, had extolled his 
arity and his piety too even, when he beseeched 
& euperor to revoke an edict he had made, and 
uch the good bisMop had executed, however, in 
: the 
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the. mean time. Jahn, the patriarchof Constan- 
tinople, passed for a pious prelate, and was of 
such remarkable austerity, that hé acquired the 
_name of ihe Faster. Phocas was the most vigiqua. 
and cruel of men. But Jobn assumed the title 
ef cecumenical patriarch: and Mauritius favoured 
his pretensions. These were irremissible crimes 
in both; while the merit of favouring the ambi- 
tious humility of Gregory, who. affected to take 
no-higher title than that of servant of the ser- 
yants of God, was sufficient to make a Trajan of 
Phocase. This inhuman usurper, not content. to 
put the empress, her three daughters, and al- 
most all the relations and friends of Mauritius, 
to death, caused the five sons of his master to be 
murdered* in his presence, and under the eyes 
of their father ; who waa afterward stretched out 
on the bodies of these innocents, and made a sax 
erifice, on that bleeding altar, to the same unre- 
lenting cruelty. This scene of horrour commuyni- 
gated none to Gregory. The revolution, however 
brought about, gave him, his see at least, the vic- 
tory over his rival: and he thanked God, most 
impiously, for it. The three letters, which he 
wrote on this occasion to Phocas and Leontia, in 
all the prostitution of flattery, the solemn recep- 
tion that he gave-their images, which he placed in 
the oratory of the martyr Casarius, and the 
prayers which the senate and clergy offered up for- 
thé prosperity of these monsters, in a publick . 


* Maimb. Hist. du Pont, de St. Greg. 
thanksgiving, 
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thanksgiving, by his.directiag, are monuments of 
the infamous methods by which it was thought. 
lawful to promote the designs of ecclesiastical 
ambition, Gregory’s design succeeded ; for. 
Phocas gave, though not to him, yet to. his suce. 
cessors, the title he would not suffer the fasting © 
prelate to assume. But Gregory’s. memory must 
be abhorred by every honest mind: and the im- 
pudence of your church, forgive the expression, 
in making this man a saint, nor the folly of many 
in ours who speak of him as such, cannot be 
atoned for by the modesty that has beén, shown in, 
preferring scarce any other Pope to the same. sgn 
since that time. , 

.. Fhe Roman _pontiffs had...mote opportunities, 
anil therefore greater encouragement than any 
others, to premote. these designs both at home 
and abroad. There were no patriarchs in the 
West to share with them the lustre of this dignity. 
In a few generations after Constantine, the empire 
of the West, which he had weakened, ‘fell inte 
kuins: aod as there was no emperor in Italy after 
the deposition of Augustulus by Odoacer, so the 
remains of the imperial dignity in that country 
were not sufficient to overshadow theirs ; espes 
cially after they founded their primacy no longer: 
on the authority of an imperial rescript, but on a 
supposed divine institution. On the Contrary, 
theirs increased as that of the emperors died. 

away. Italy lay exposed to the invasion of bar. - 
bayous nations. So did Gaul, ‘and Britain, and 
the other provinces. Of all these misfortunes, the 
P Roman 
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Rome pontiffs made their profit. The pretmi+ 
nence they Had acquired, and much more their 
industry, their perseverance, arid their ski, made 
them in some sort, and On several uccasions, the 
protectors of Italy, and of Rome especially. 
About the middle of the fifth century, Attila took . 
Aquilea, Pavia, and Milan, ravaged all the eoun- 
try we call Lombardy, and threatened even Rome. 
The bishop of this city went at the head of an 
embassy to him: and though the fabulous circum- 
stances, that have beet invented to give a mira- 
evlous appearance to the success of the legation, 
deserve our contempt; yet the legation had suc~ 
cess in appearance ; since Attila, for some reason 
. or other, left Italy, and Rome was delivered from 
her fears. In the same pontificate, Genseric, the 
Vandal, surprised and took Rome at the solicita- 
tion of Eudoxia,’who desired to revenge the death 
of one husband, and to get rid of another. The 
pope, Leo, had not the same success on this oc- 
easion as the former*. The Arian was not so 
complaisant as the pagan. Rome was pillaged 
fourtecn days together. But some of the’churches 
were saved, the town was not burned, nor the 
people put to the sword: and all that happened 
less than had been apprehended was imputed to 
the intercession of Leo. r 
The history of this fifth century, and of the 
three or four that follow, is extremely confused 
and dark: and yet we are able to discern a most 


* Maimb. Hist. du Pont. de St. Leon, 
surprising 
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surprising system of political conduct, founded on 
the same’ principles, ang carried on through the. 
whole time, till that spiritual tyranny, which had 
done so much mischief under an aristocratical 
‘form before, and has made such havock in the 
world since under the monarchical form, was fully 
established. I touch’-the subject lightly, but I. 
must aay something more upon it. 


SECT. XXXIII. 


The bishops of Rome had, beside. the advan- 
tages they procured to themselves, and those that 
time and accidents put into their handg, one ori- 
ginal advantage, which has been hinted at already, 
of the greatest importance to them at Romie, and 
every where else, from an habitual respect, that~ 
the subjects of the empire retained, and. the con- 
querors of the western provinces contracted, for 
the ancient capital of thé empire. It was natural 
for the Romans, when Rome becanie christian, to 
desire, that their bishop should represent the $o- 
vereign pontiff, who had resided among them 
while they’ were heathens. Laical vanity might, 
and ecclesiastical ambition cauld not fail to desire 

this. ‘The consent of both made all the papal 
usurpations easy: and the people in general liked 
“better a voluntary subjection, for such it was at 
first, to their bishops, than a forced subjection to 
prefects or any other imperial officers. The popes 
took the pomp and state Of the pontifex maximus, - 

Vou. VIL L before 
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before they assumed the: title: and the contests 
about their elections, bloody contests in the streets 
and in the churches too, showed what an object 
of ambition the bishoprick of Rome was, even 
before the destruction of the western empire. 
These pomtiffs in truth derived their sovereignty 
more properly from Numa thas from Christ: and 
pagan prejudices had some effect, even when the 
world was: become christian, in creating a respect 
for them. The title of cecumenicat bishop ex- 
tended, and realised, in- some instances, their 
claims. But the title of bishops of the eternal 


- city helped the imposition. This imposition of 


the popes did not prevail much among the Arians, 
because of their opposition to Arianism; and 
therefore, as they persecuted this sect, wherever 
they had power to do it, they were obsequious 
enough to Arian princes, under whom they had 
not this power: an example whereof might be 
taken from the émbassy of one of these popes, 
whose name I do not remember, and whom Theo- 
dorick sent to Justin to persuade that emperor to 
show more indulgence to the Arians in his do- 
minioas, lest the Gothick king should take repri- 
‘salg on the orthodox in the West. But wherever 
orthodoxy prevailed, these titles procured a great 
regard to the see of Rome, and an influence which 
the popes improved directly and indirectly, to 
confirm their authority where it was acknow- 
ledged, and to’ propagate it, under the notion of 
conversions to christianity, where it was not ac- 
knowledged. 

: This 
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\ ~'This calls to my mind the mission, that Gre- 
gory, the same I have spoken of already, sent into 
Britain. This example will show what that christi- 
anity was which the popes propagated ; and how 
the grossest frauds, that iniquity ever invented, or 
impudence imposed, were established under that 
venerable name. Branehault, queen of France, 
must pass for one of ‘the worst women that ever 
lived, if the general consent of historians can 
establish a character. Gregory held an intimate 
correspondence with this woman: and this inti- 
macy with her, and with Phocas, is such a brand 
on his memory, that we might be surprised to find 
his name in the calendar of your saints, if we did 
not find that of another Gregory, Gregory the 
seventh, there. Brunehault was extremely libe- 
ral to the ecclesiastical order. She built churches, 
founded converts, and had a ‘great devotion to 
relicks. So much liberality, and so mnch super- 
stition, might have made a saint even of her too, 
notwithstanding her crimes: and she might have 
stood over your. altars in company with her pa- 
hegyrist, This pious queen contributed not only 
to maintain the authority of the bishop of Rome 
in France, where it was respected already, but to 
propagate it, where it was not yet known; for it 
is plain, that the conversion of the Saxons to 
papal christianity was concerted with her. The 
more immediate instrument of this conversion in- 
deed was. Berthe, daughter of Charibert king of 

= France, and wife of Ethelbért king of the south 
Saxons. She protected, she introduced the mis- 
La ' sionaries: 
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sionaries : and the king and his subjects were con- / 
verted to the Roman religion. 

I do not speak improperly, when I say the Ro- 
man religion: for although Gregory says, in a 
letter to Brunehault, only this, that “he heard 
“the church of England had a mind to become, 
“ christian *;” yet is it certain, that the Saxons 
had the knowledge of christianity, as it was taught 
in the first ages, before Austin and his monks 
came to preach it as it had been modelled, and, 
to speak plainly, corrupted in the church of Rome 
and the other christian churches. The Britons 
had been converted long before to the christian 
religion: and the Saxons had a knowledge of it 
from them. On this supposition we may account, 
and on any other it is impossible to account, for 
the obstinate adherence of the Saxons, after their 
supposed conversion by Austin, to the Asiatick 
and most ancient rule of celebrating Easter, which 
had been changed in the chureh of Rome, and 
which Austin opposed. The Britons had been 
driven into a remote corner of the world; and 
the Saxons were a greater barrier than the sea 
itself between them and the continent. They re- 
tained, therefore, their religion as they had re- 
ceived it, and knew nothing of the additions that 
lad been made to it since the time of their con- 
version, nor particularly any thing of the Roman 
bishop’s’ pretensions to a supremacy. As they 


* Indicamus ad nos peryenisse, ecelesiam Anglicanam velle 
Seri christianam, Lib. 3 ep. 39. 


knew, 


’ 
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knew, so they might, and so I believe they did, 
teach the Saxons: ahi it was neither hard for one 
to teach, no? for the other to‘leafn, christianity, in 
simplicity that came nearer te that whereia 
Christ had taught it to the poor and the ignorant. 
But this was to be unlearned: and the sole Object 
of Austin’s mission was to teach both Britons and 
‘Saxons a newfangled christianity, and to inspire 
them with a foolish respect for superstitious 
usages, and with an abject submission to the see 
of Rome. That these were the points he <la- 
boured, appears from all we know of the conduct 
“he held, from his disputes with the Britons, from 
the instructions he asked, and from those which 
the pope gave him. The height to which he car= 
ried his legatine power, aud the insolence with 
which he treated the British bishops, demonstrate 
the spirit in which he came, and the purpose he 
came for. The declaration, that these bishops 
sent him, or the abbot of Bangor, by their di- 
rection, was modest but firm. They declared 
themselves subject to the church of God, and to 
the pope of Rome. ‘ But how? As they were to 
every golly Christian, &c. Other obedience than 
this, they say to Austin, that they do not know 
‘to be due to him whom he called pope: and that 
they were under the government of the bishop of 
Caerleon upon Uske, &c. 
The Britons stood out against the usurpations 
~ of the popes many centuries» But. the Saxons 
soon crouched under them. The Saxons were a 
fierce and a free, but they were an ignorant peo- 
+28 Par. 
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ple: and therefore false notions of christian in- 
stitution were easily imposed upon them, From 
notions thus imposed, the clergy deraved preten- 
sions to such powers, such immunities, and such 
preeminence of rank and dignity, as raised the 
bishops to an equality with princes and kings in 
some respects, and to a superiority over them in 
as many as were, or could be made to seem rela~ 
tive to religion; for-in these ‘ omnibus dignitati- 
* bus praesunt” was a maxim, which they had the 
front to avow, and which the civil society were 
stupid enough to admit. What they pretended to 
belong to them, they assumed: and what they 
assumed they justified by canons, that is, by laws 
of their own making, The ecclesiastical Roman 
voke was sa well fixed on the neck of the Saxons, 
that it grew more and more confirmed, till the 
Normans came in, and then it did not become 
lighter; for they brought the same prejudices 
along with them™; so that our island was a pro- 
vince, and a farm, to the court of Rome near 
five hundred years longer. How easy soever it 
would be to descend into all these particulars, I 
should find it tedious: and you know that I never 
engaged to write treatises, nor any thing more 
than Essays; if my part in our occasional conver~ 
sations, extended on paper, can deserve even 
that name. But since I mentioned the few false 
notions, concerning christian institution, that im- 
posed on the Saxons, and since I think the 


* Sce Bacon’s Treatise, from Selden’s Notes. 
usurpations 
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tsurpations of the religious society have been 
founded every where else oa the same, I will en- 
deavour to expose thems te you in a few words, 
to show you how the first deception.“arose in the 
whole christian commonwealth, and how. the mo- 
narchical tyranny of the bishop of Rome was 
grafted on it. 


SECT. XXXIV, 


I am nota disciple of Hobbes, but I embrace 
truth wherever I find it, or whoever shows it to 
me: and he shows it to me, I think, when he 
maintains, that the present church of Christ, by 
which we mean in this place the whole body of 
Christians, is not the kingdom of Christ. This 
opinion, however, that it is so, grew early into 
belief, and will be supported as long as that order 
of men can support it, who have assumed, under 
pretence of being appointed to govern and admi- 
nister in it, an establishment distinct from the 
civil, and a.most unreasonable and unequal share 
of wealth and power in almost every christian 
state. No opinion, however, can be more evi- 
dently false. The express declaration which 
Christ made when he said, “my kingdom is not 
“ of this world,” the conduct he held, the doc- 
trines he taught, and the commission he gave to 
his apostles, prove it to be so. If it had been the 
divine intention to establish, at that time, the 
kingdom of Christ, he would have appeered, no 

L4 doubt, 
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. doubt, more conformably to.the expectations of, 
the Jews, in majesty. and power. But they mis 
took the sense of their prephecies, it seems ; their 
‘expectations were vain, ahd the purposes of Infi- 
nite Wisdom opened themselves in a very different 
‘nanner. : ; ; : 

The Messiah showed himself to the world in 
the lowest form of life, and avoided all appear- 
ances of affecting any higher rank, even that of 
the Messiah, which was distinguished from that 
of king; though the Jews, misled by their prov 
‘phecies, could not conceive the two characters to" 
‘be distinguishable, He came not to reign, but to 
‘redeem; not to triumph, but to ‘suffer ; not to 
‘erect a kingdom, but to prepare men for that 
‘which was to be erected at his second coming, It 

. “may seem strange, that he could conceal himself, 
notwithstanding the signs and wonders that illus- 
“erated his birth, the proclamation of him from 
‘above at the time of his baptism, and all the mi- 
‘racles which he wrought, chiefly indeed out ef | 
Jerusalem, during the time of his ministry, But 
jt is not strange, that he used all ~he means of 
keeping up this concealment of himself to the 
Jast, and in a great degree even from his disciples, 
on the hypothesis here mentioned. If he had 
declared himself publickly and plainly to ‘be the 
Messiah, either the Jews would have taken him 
‘by force to make him king, as St. John tells us, 
‘that they who had seen his miracles were ready 
to do*; or they would have looked on him, from 


* Reasonab. of Christian. 
the 
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the: first, as an impostor, since he pretended to 
“be the- Messiah, and yet assumed no dominion, 
nor claimed any kingdom. «In one case, ‘the. de 
sign of his coming would have: bepn-entirely per~ 
vented In the other, the Jews might. have.daid 
jsamediate hold on him, and have taken away his 
iife. In neither, could he have had the means, 
nor the time necessary to perform all the pur- 
poses of his mission, and to fulfil all the prophe- 

‘eies according to his own applications of them. 
To prevent these effects of the mistaken zeal of 
the Jews, and to keep himself in the state of an 
innocent man toward the Roman government, 
without being at thé expense of more miracles 
for these purposes, according to Mr. Locke, his 
conduct was reserved and cautious, his language 
mystical and parabolical; But the repeated de- 
clarations he made, during the course-of his mis- 
sion, that his kingdom was not of this. world, 
were sufficient to keep him from being obnoxious 
“to the Romans: and though he owned himself to 
Pilate the king of a world to come, we see that 
Pilate found no fault in him, and that lie declared 
him an innocent man, when he delivered him up 
to the Jews to be crucified. For what concern’ 
could Pilate or his master imagine they had in a 
‘world that was to come, ina future kingdom, in 
a kingdom of God, in a kingdom of Heaven? In 
this manner, one part of the Saviour’s intentions 
was answered. His innocence was averred. But 
there was another part. .He was not only to be 
innocent, he was to die i innocent : and of this he 
; made 
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made the Jews the instruments by a sequel of the - 
most artful behaviour, which Mr, Locke developes 
with a sagacity that might give envy to the deepest 
divine, that ever undertook to discover the geco- 
nomy of Infinite Wisdom. 

He contrived to appear guilty to the Jews, by 
the same declaration by which be appeared inno- 
cent to the Romans. He appeared a very extra~ 
ordinary person to both: and well he might; but 
he spoke plainly to one as far as they were con- 
cerned, and darkly and ambiguously to the other. 
He pretended to no kingdom: Cesar had no rival 
in him. But for this very reason, he became 
criminal to the Jews. The miracles he performed, 
the obscure expressions he let drop, induced some 
of the people to take him for the prophet that 
was to come, for the Messiah. But the Scribes, 
the Pharisees, and the bulk of the people, who 
hearkened, as he had bid them hearken, to those 
who sate in the seat of Moses, could not easily 
take him for the Messiah, consistently with their 
prejudices; since he assumed no kingdom, nor 
pretended to any. Nay more, they could not 
have taken him easily for the Messiah, if they had 
-beeu able to distinguish between the Messiah and 
the king; since le , disguised one of these charac- 
ters, as he disowned the other, This extraordi-+ 
nary person, therefore, was, according to their 
Jogick, an impostor. They were a rejected people, 
for not believing him to be the Messiah, on the 
faith of his miracles:.and he kept them in this 
ervour. Atleast he did nothing to draw them out 

of 
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\of it, that they might bring him to the- cross, 
shen his time should be come, and complete the 
rédemption of mankind, without knowing what 

they did, but at their own expense, 

He passed for a Galilean, though he was borg 
at Bethlehem, by which. one proof of his being 
the Messiah was suppressed. Even his precur- 
sor, he who had baptised him, he who had been 
a witness when he baptised him of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon him, and bad heard a voice 
fron [Ieaven declare, ‘this is my beloved Son in 
** whom I am well pleased ;” which voice, there- 
fore, must have been the voice of God the 
Father ; even he did not know certainly, that the 
Son of God was the Messiah, When John was 
in prison, he sent to ask Jesus, so little did he 
know him to be the Messiah, “art thou he that 
‘should come, or do we expect another?” The 
answer Jesus made was an appeal to his miracles, 
which proved him to be a very extraordinary per- 
son indeed, but which did not prove him in those 
days, and ad homines, to be the Messiah; fora 
belief of thé powers of magick was not as ridicu- 
lous then as it is now, and the Pharisees had pre- 
pared the people to believe these very miracles 
wrought by Beelzebub. The answers he gave on 
other occasions were not less equivocal, nor the 
language he held about himself at any time more 
explicit, than that wherein he declares himself the 
light of the world as long as he is in the world, 
He was so apprehensive of being taken for the 
Messiab, lest he should be taken for a king too, 

that 
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that he scarce owned himself even to his disciples, 
and’ that he’ commanded the devils, who pref 
élaimed him-to be so when he cast them out, to 

. say nothing of it. . If he declared himself more 
opealy, just before: his death, to be the Messiah, 
he@laimed to the-last no actual kingdom, no king- 
dom of this world, neither’ before his death nor 
after it, till he should come again in the glory of 
his Father, with his angels, to judge the world, 
and to render to every man according to his 
works. 

The resurrection, the ascension of Christ, and 
the coming of the Paraclete or Comforter, who was 
‘to show the disciples all things, and bring to their 

* eremembrance all things which he had said, made 
‘them understand more clearly and believe more 
firmly, that he was the Messiah and the king. The 
prophets had spoken of him under both these 
characters confusedly: and the Jews bad been 
led, by these prophecies and by their partial in- 
terpretations of them, to imagine not only, that 

“ the Messiah and the king were to bé one and the 
same person, in which they did not déveive them- 
selves, but that all the glorious things, which had_ 
been foretold of him, were to happen at once, 
and as soon as he should appear, in which they 
flattered and deceived themselves. very fatally. 
The disciples saw now, what they had not seeu 
‘fully and clearly before. They saw, that the two 
characters, and the offices belonging to each, were 
to be distinguished. They saw, that their master 
had already appeared in one, and had performed 

and 
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aod suffered all that belonged to it, They be- 
tlieved, therefore, that he would soon appear in 
. tye other, as he gave them reason to expect he 
would, according to their apprehensions; that his 
kingdom, for the coming of which he had taught 
them to pray, would then come; and that when 
he was seated in the throne of his glory, his im- 
mediate disciples should also sit on twelve thrones 
Judging the twelve tribes of Israel. He redeemed 
mankind at his first coming, and taught and ex- 
horted them to prepare for his second; when they, 
who have believed in him, are to enjoy a glorious 
immortality. Then, and not till then, his king- 
dom will begin, properly and truly called so. The 
intermediate time is a time of tegeneration and 
preparation. Diyines talk of a kingdom of grace, 
but the expression is figurative, and apt to convey: 

a false-idea. The kingdom of glory alone is 
Christ's kingdom. He instituted none that was 
to precede it. He exercised no dominion, no co- 
ercive power, ner delegated any to be exercised 
by others, = : 

* Ifany sucti had been delegated by him, it would 
have been 20, doubtless, to his immediate disci= 
ples the apostles, and to the seventy *. But when 
we examine the commission, we find nothing of 
this kind in it. They were commissioned to teach 
or to preach to all ngtions, or, perhaps, to the 


* N.B. I say the seventy both here and elsewhere, in con- 
formity to the general run of orthodox opinion, though I 
know that we have no authority, but that of St, Luke, for 


assuming this distinct number of disciples, - 8 


lost 
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lost sheep of Israel dispersed into all nations, that 
Jesus was the Messiah. They were authorised to 

say, after their master, that his kingdom would < 
¢ome, that it was at hand, that they who re+ 
écived them, and the Gospel they taught, would 
be received into it, and that the state of those 
cities, who received them not, would be in that 
day, the day when the kingdom of Christ should 
come, less tolerable than that of Sodom. They’ 
were to baptise such as believed: and this bap- 
tism or washing was made a sign of regeneration, 
and admission into the church of Christ here, im 
order to admission into bis kingdom hereafter 
Christ gave his apostles’ another power, which 
seems to be consequential to that of baptising, 
and therefore connected with it, the power of re- 
mitting or retaining sins. Though I do not pte- 
tend to dogmatise about the nature and extent of 
this power, yet I may pretend to say what it is 
not, and to what it does not extend. It is not a 
power to forgive or not to forgive. to cancel of 
not to cancel, sins, absolutely anc definitively. 
Such a power belongs to the great Searcher of 
Hearts alone. ‘The apostles might admit those, 
who professed their belief in Christ by baptism; 
into the charch, and retain them in it as long as 
they held the same faith, and brought forth fruits 
meet for repentance. They not only might, but 
it was their duty to do so, and St. John censures 
very severely Diotrephes, iu his third Epistle, for 
a contrary practice. If he, who had offended on 


any occasion appeared to be penitent, he might 
he 
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be absolved, that is, his sins were remitted, and 
hg was retained in the christian church. If he 
wa’ impenitent, he could not be zbsolved ; his 
sins were retained, and he was to the brethren as 
a heathen man anda publican. In these cases, 
as in that of baptism, the apostles and their suc- 
cessors were merely ministers, who performed a 
ceremony, or pronounced a judgment. They 
could not refuse baptism to believers: and it was 
hot they, but the church, the congregation of the 
faithful properly, who retained an offender in their 
body by remitting his sins. or drove hit out by 
Tetaining them ; that is, by refusing to remit them: 
for which asssertion we have the authority of 
Christ, in the eighteenth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, and that of St. Paul’s example in 
his proceeding with regard to the fornicator in the 
church of Corinth. 

This power, which Christ gave to his disciples 
and to his church, was so far from being a coer- 
cive power, such g-power as kings delegate, and 
those who govera under them exercise, such a 
power, in short, as May serve to show that he 
meaned to establish any kingdom in this world, 
that it shows the very contrary. ‘ Whosesoever 
“ sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 

Again “ whatsoever ye shall bind on Earth shall 

“be bound in Heaven, and whatsoever ye shall 

“loose on Earth shall be loosed in Heaven.” These 

“expressions, taken together, poiut at the other 
world, the world to come; and the full effect of - 

‘ the 


“ 
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the promises and threatenings they contain is to 
be expected there, ‘dot here. In this.intermedi; 
_‘ate state: of preparation “dnd probation, all tat 
they, who are appointed ministers. of, the Gospel, 
as such can do, by virtue of Ahe, power delegated 
by the first passage, is to advise; exhort, admo- 
nish, and to separate themselves, and to persuade 
the faithful to separate, from the iippenitent and 
refractory. ‘This is ef the power which the first 
of these passages gives. The second gives ho far- 
ther power, but it contains a promise.which must 
not be understood according to the natural im- 
port of the words, nor without very great miti- - 
gations of the sense; lest it should be understood 
to imply such an absurdity as it would be impious 
‘to impute to the Word of God, how desirous 
soever divines may be to have it so understood. 
Tt would imply that Christ, when he comes at the 
last day in the glory of his Father, and to esta- 
blish his kingdom, will not come to judge the 
world, or the christian part of it at least, but, 
merely to execute judgments alveady given, the 
judgments of the church. In short, Christ gave 
no coercive power to his apostles :- and they who 
“succeeded them exercised none, till they obtained 
it, or stole it, from the kings whose ‘kingdoms 
were of this world. Then, indeed, excommuni- 
cations grew coercive, and severely so: and pow- 
ers that were tyrannical in their exccution, and 
civil in their origin, began to pass for ecclesiasti- 
cal and lawful powers, 10 the hands of men who 
bad no right by their jnstitution to any that are 
: coercive 
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Coercive or penal. But if that were true, which 
“Ns evidently false, that Christ had given such 
péwers to his apostlés, as their successors claim 
and exercise too, wherever they are suffered to dd 
so, yet there would be no reason to dllow this 
claim now, nor was there any to allow it even in 
the primitive ages of christianity. Christ breath= 
ed on his apostles, bid them receive the Holy 
Ghost, and we are bound to believé that he ins 
spired the same spirit into them by this act, which 
descended afterward more manifestly upon them 
and the disciples under the figure of fiery tongues. 
The gifts of the spirit were then common, and 
evidenced themselves by sanctity of life, atid by 
many other unequivocal signs. But these signs, 
sanctity of life and. miraculous operations, soon 
failed. Priests after that might blow on other 
priests, lay their hands on them, and bid them re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost. But it was silly and im« 
pious borh to persuade the civil society of Chris- 
tians, that sucipriests, as these were generally, 
could either give or be worthy to receive the Holy 
Ghost. This they did however, and it was ne- 
cessary to carry on this illusion, that they might 
carry on the other. As soon as they had pers 
suaded, that the church of Christ was the king- 
dom of Christ, and that this order of men was 
appointed to govern in it, there was a necessity 
of persuading likewise, that the same spirit, the 
same gifts and graces, which Christ had bestowed 
on the apostles for the establishment of his 
Vox. VIL M church, 
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church, were conveyed down for the government 
of it by their order. a 

If we had less experience of the powerful éf- 
fects of ambition, avarice, and superstition, we 
might be surprised that some men have been 
hardy enough to assert, and others weak enough 
to believe, against the express declarations of 
Christ himself, that his kingdom is of this world, 
and that it began immediately after his first 
coming; though he fixed the commencement of 
it at his second coming; the time of which he 
left uncertain. There are many dark passages in 
the Gospels, and when there are no others rela~ 
tive to any particular subject, the presumption of 
theology has a full scope. But when there are pas- 
_ sages, the sense of which is determined and plain, 
these are to guide us to the sense of those that 
are ambiguous and obscure. To take a contrary 
method, to explain and pretend to fix the sense 
of what is clear by what is dark, may be called 
subtilty and deep penetration; tat sure Lam it 
deserves to be called absurd and impudent impo- 
sition, This now is the very thing ehat has been 
done in the case before us. Divines of all ages, 
all countries and sects have done it. They do it 
still: and Beza and Bellarmine, who agreed in 
nothing else, agreed in this. 

I mention, Beza particularly, because he in- 
ferred, as L learn from Hobbes, that the com- _ 
mencement of the “kingdom of God should be 
placed at the resurrection of Christ, from a pas- 

save 
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sage in the Gospel of Mark. In that, the words 
~ Jesus is recorded to have spoken are these: 
“ Verily Isay unto you, that there be some of them 
‘“who stand here, which shall not taste of death, 
“till they have seen the kingdom of God come 
‘with power.” These words, like those which 
he spoke of St. Johnto-St. Peter, “if I will that 
“he tarry till. come, what is that to thee?” are 
very dark indeed. They plainly relate to his se- 
cond coming, which is characterised by coming 
with power. But then it will follow, that the 
persons spoken of are still alive; which might have 
passed among the good people of Ephesus, who 
believed, in St. Austin’s time, that St. John was 
still alive, and only slept in his grave: and would 
not pass, I presume, in these days, Shall we.ace 
cept the conjecture of Hobbes? He thinks, that 
the wards related to the transfiguration, of which 
Peter, and James, and John, some, not all, who 
stood by Jesus when he spoke them, were wit- 
nesses.’ He rinks, that these disciples, having 
seen Christ ia glory and majesty, as he is to ap- 
pear at his second coming, the promise was ac- 
complished by way of vision. But this is con- 
jecture only, and, though ingenious, yet forced 
and certainly not serious; for if these disciples did‘ 
see him, they saw him in a vision, and they nei- 
ther saw him come, nor the kingdom of God 
come, in any propriety of speech. There might 
be a more probable account given, perhaps, why 
these words were spoken according to the natural 

M2 and 
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and obvious sense of them. But I use none of 
the theological liberties of guess with Holy Writ, 4 
and I content myself to observe on this occasion 
the absurdity of that of Beza. Hobbes takes no- 
tice justly, that if the kingdom of God was to 
come, and did come at the resurrection, the ex- 
pression was not exact, since all the disciples, not 
some only, lived till Christ was risen from the 
dead. But the absurdity of this interpretation is 
greater still. ‘The ascension followed soon the 
resurrection. Between these two events, Christ 
assumedno more dominion than he had done be~ 
fore, nor showed any more signs of claiming or 
exercising kingly power. He scarce showed him- 
self to the few, who were said to have seen him, 
in such a manner as they could know by it, cer- 
tainly, that it was he whom they had seen. I 
say the few, because St. Paul, who had not pro- 
bably ever seen Jesus, deserves no credit when 
he affirms, against the whole tengur of the Gos- 
pels, that he and above five bunt brethren at 
once had seen him after his resurrettion.. Both 
these events, the resurrection and ascension, 
passed in a very private manner. There were no 
eye witnesses, properly called so, of his resurrec- 
tion. There were few, of his ascension. But in 
whatever manner we can suppose them to have 
passed, if we suppose hitn to have risen from the 
‘dead, and to have ascended into Heaven, with the 
same publick pomp: and majesty with which he 
is to be attended when he shall come to judge the 
world, 
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‘world, and to establish the kingdom he foretold, 
~ yet we cannot assert, that this kingdom came, or’ 
began at that time. As God, he reigns eternally ; 
but the kingdom here spoken of was to have a 
beginning, and to say that it began when Christ, 
who had not then established it, returned to reign 
with his father in the unity of the godtiead ; or 
that it came, though we continue still to pray that 
it may come, when Christ left the Earth, or that 
he vested the apostles, or those who call them- 
selves their successors, with a sovereignty in this 
imaginary kingdom, which he never assumed him- 
self, is one of those paradoxes, which men, who 
find a colour for any in the dark sayings of the 
Scriptures, presume to advance. 

Many other paradoxes have been built on this, 
the common foundation of all ecclesiastical power : 
and it has happened in the course of these usurpa- 
tions, as it has happened often in the course of 
others. While the whole body of the clergy 
pursued, on one general maxim, an interest of 
ambition common to the whole body, particular 
members invented other paradoxes, which seemed 
to arise out of the first, and which became 
maxis just as true as the first. Thus, that I 
may say in a few words what I mean to say, and 
not to descend into a long detail of particulars, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil democracies became 
aristocracies; aristocracies became monarchies, 
and several monarchies were united into one em= 
pire, under those great conquerors, the bishops 

u 3 of 
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of Rome. The christian church bore some re) 
semblance, after the establishment of it, to the ~ 
state of ancient Greece. Both were composed of 
several little governments. They were all Grecks 
in one, and all Christians in the other; but the 
quarrels of parties, in each of these, as well as 
the quarrels of one government with another, de- 
stroyed the publick peace, and continued to do so, 
notwithstandnig all the judgments of the Areopa- 
gus and all the decrees of councils. The feuds 
that arose in particular churches gave occasion or 
pretence to the insgitution of bishops: and those 
that arose between church and church, to the in- 
stitution of metropolitans, primates, and patri- 
archs, one of whom pretended at last to be the 
vicar of Christ in his imaginary kingdom. In 
short, the clergy, like other usurpers, in order to 
maintain the advantages they had gained over the 
laity, or to carry their arms abroad in search of 
more, have found it necessary to submit to usurpa- 
tions within their own body, and to groan under 
the very yoke they imposed. 

Every innovation has been supported by some 
new paradox: and divine right has been claimed 
by all, on that fundamental paradox, in which they 
all agree. Marchmont will tell you, that presby- 
tery is jure divino. J shall tell you, that episco- 
pacy is so: and though you are not a yery good 
papist, you will tell us, that popery is so. Let us 
be candid; and confess that none of them are so. 

_To set an example of candour, I will own, that 
as 
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. ®§ Monstrous as the papal pretensions are, against 
_wbich we Protestants exclaim so loudly, they may 
be supported, by wresting and torturing the Serip- 
tures, just as well as the principles in which we’ 
agree, that the christian church is actually thg 
kingdom of Christ, and that a religious society’ 
was instituted to govern in it by his authority, 
These principles are laid in direct Opposition to 
the plainest and most positive declarations which 
the Saviour made. Bat when they are once ad- 
mitted, Bellarmine and the otker writers for the 
church and court of Rome arp able to defend 
their monstrous pretensions soj plausibly to well- 
disposed minds, that instead of; contradicting. the 
Scriptures, they seem to build yypon them, not only 
on passages in the Epistles of St. Paul, who boasted 
that he was the architect of the spiritual house, and 
that he laid the foundations of it, but on the 
words of Christ, as they stand in some passages of 
the Gospels, and to make their work the more 
sure, as they imagine absurdly enough, on pas- 
sages of the Old Testament as well as of the New. 
Thus they prove the popes, as successors of St. 
Peter, to be vicars of Christ, to be infallible ia 
all their judgments concerning faith and manners, 
and to have the supreme spiritual and even tem- 
poral power in every christian country. Such are 
the real pretensions of your ehurch over all. civil. 
power, over all emperors, kings and princes. 
Such saints as your angelical doctor, such writers 
as Beljarmine and Baronius have atiirmed. they: 
M4 Couneils® 
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Councils have held the same language: and alf 
they, who would take the temporal sword out of 
the hands of St. Peter, have been branded with 
heresy, the heresy of the politicks, ‘ hwresis po- 
“fiticarum.” True it is, that some of your doc- 
tors, and even some councils have seen the folly,- 
and blushed at the impudence of those who have 
carried these pretensions in favour of the papal 
authority so high. Many have writ against them, 
even in Italy: but both sides have concurred in 
giving to the church, understanding by the church 
the ecclesiastical ,order alone, a full and inde- 
pendent power over the state in spirituals; by 
which they saw, taat they might preserve indi- 
rectly a tyranny they could not abtain directly. 


SECT. XXKV. 


From the time of Constantine to that of 
Charles the Great, the wealth ahd power of the 
church had grown from age to age, by such means 
as have been already mentioned: and the autho- 
rity of that of Rome particularly began to over- 
top all others, by a stupid bigotry, that increased 
as ignorance increased, and by the artifices which 
her. bishops employed. But Charles the Great 
raised these bishops to that exorbitant power and 
grandeur, which enabled them to vex and oppress 
some of his own successors, and to tyrannize the 
whole western world: till in the reign of another 
Charles,. several nations shook this yoke off their 

necks, 
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- Becks, and made it sit lighter on the necks of. 
——tHose who did ‘not shake it of. When the Lom- 
bards had settled themselves in Italy, the popeg 
began to play a game, which they could not play 
with the same advantage for many reasons ‘in the 
reigns of the Gothick kings. They fomented con- 
tinual quarrels between the exarchs, who governed 
for the Constantinopolitan emperors, and the 
Lombards, in order to make their profit of them 
against both: and whe: tex had drawn them- 
selves into distress and dangei, their refuge for 
protection was to France. They apprehended 
less the emperors, whose govefnment was weak 
and oppressive, despised a and hated, and 
who were at a greater distgrte from Italy, and 
careless enough eect it. They excommunicated 
the exarchs/ and, in the dispute about image- 
breaking, the emperor himself. Gregory the se- 
¢ond and the third took advantage of this pre- 
tended heresy, and in their zeal for images, which 
suited the humour of the times and the prejudices 
ef the people, the first of these popes took upon 
him to forbid not only in his own diocese, ‘but 
every where else, that the orders of Léo the Isau- 
rian should be obeyed: and the second excom- 
municated him, and absolved his subjects from 
their allegiance to him. Usurpation was soon 
added to revolt, and the people of Rome were’ 
made to swear allegiance to the popes. Charles 
Martel had abetted these ambitious and turbulent 
prelates against the emperor: and, when they 
were in danger from the Lombards, he saved them 


by 
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by the influence he had on Luitprand. Bug 
Charles Martel dead, Ravenna taken, and the _ 
exarchate conquered, they lay at the mercy of 
this people, who knew their double dealing, and 
had sufficient reason to complain of the conduct 
they had in the revolt of Thrastmonud duke of 
Spoletto, and on other occasions. This might 
have defeated all their designs; and the power 
they had acquired might have been crushed under 
that of the Lombarda;-f they had not improved 
very dexterously A singular conjuncture to ruin, 
the Lombards in their turn, and to finish on these 
ruins that stately tedifice of spiritual and tempo- 
ral grandeur, whic) they had advanced very far on 
those of their ancient masters the empcrors. 
When Pepin the short resolved to take the title, 
as he had the power, of king of the Franks, he 
thought it necessary, not only to remove all scru- 
ples from the minds of his people, who might 
esteem themselves bound by their oaths to Chil- 
derick and the Merovingian race, but to justify his, 
new title to other christian nations. He might 
have done the first, perhaps, by some solemn 
farce, which his own clergy would have been 
ready enough to aet. But to do both more effec- 
tually, he chose to have the farce acted at Rome. 
He sent his messengers to question the oracle: 
and Zachary gave the best reason, that ever pope 
or oraele gaye, for the sentence he pronounced, 
He pronounced, that the French were no longer 
bound by their oaths to Childerick; since this 
prince had net kept his engagement to them. 
The 
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Tye reason followed the sentence; for ‘ such is 

~~w-ihe nature of conditional contracts,” said Za- 
chary, “that if one party. fails, the other is ab- 
“ solved from his promise *.” This answer had 
a full effect. Pepin was chosen king, and Chil- 
derick deposed unanimously in the national as- 
sembly that was held at Soissons. 

If his holiness was not paid before hand, as 
ancient oracled were -most commonly, Zachary 
foresaw, that the time .ef-peyment would soon 
come, and he took the best metuod to secure it. 
He was at peace with the Lotpbards when he 
solved this famous case of constience in favour 
of Pepin;.but as soon as they’ had conquered 
Ravenna and the Pentapofé, for Italy had 
a Pentapolis too.Astolphus their king deter- 
mined, thafsthe popes, who had been subject 
to the emperors, should be subject to him. 
The good men, who had revolted from their 
ancient master, did not care to submit to a 
new power, the seat of which was. in Italy, and 
which would be always at hand to keep them in 
awe, to control and to punish them. Stephen 
the third was not ashamed to apply for help to 
Constantine, the son of that very Leo, who had 
been treated so insolently by the two Gregories, 
But the emperor having as little concern for the 
church and the people of Rome as they deserved 
from him, Stephen did at last, what Zachary, 


, 


more able than be, would have done at first; he 


* Mezeray. 
had 
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had recourse to Pepin. He was received in Fratice 
with more than respéct, with a- ridiculous, 4na~ 
yet in those circumstances a wise appearance of 
veneration ; if it be true, that Pepin and his sons 
threw themselves at the feet of the priest to res 
ceive his blessing. He conjured them, in eccle- 
siastical cant, to defend the church of Rome, and 
the sepulchres of the apostles, that is, the do- 
mivion and sovereignty whiek the popes had 
usurped, against ##6 Icwtbards. The Lombards 
were Christiansf and meaned no hurt to the reli- 
gion they profesied. But the cause of the clergy 
and the cause of.religion were made, by the logick 
of those times, »s well as of ours, the same; 
when they were Yuite distinct, and even when 
they were opposite. Poskr-o« glad to seize an 
opportunity of satisfying, at once, >is own am- 
bition and that of the Roman bishops. Stephen 
anointed him, his wife, and his children ; declared 
them, after this holy unction, rinces by the grace 
of God; thundered out excommunications agaiist 
all persons, subjects or strangers, who should op- 
pose them in any time to come, and confined 
Childerick on the same day to a monastery, as he 
confined the children of Carloman, Pepin’s bro- 
ther. Pepin made two expeditions into Italy, re- 
duced the Lombards, usurped on them the exar- 
chate they had usurped on the Greeks, and gave 
it to St. Peter: such was the style. 
- Charles made several of these expeditions, and 
in them an absolute conquest of the Lombards. 
He confirmed what his father had done, and did 
. still 
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still more for the church. He gave the exarchate 


--and the five cities to. the Roman see most cer- 


tainly ; but it is as certain, that he did not make 
an absolute alienation of them, without any re- 
serve of sovereignty over the pope and them His 
grant of Mantua, of Parma, of the two Sicilies, 
and of other dominions, is a mere supposition, 
and as ill founded as the pretended donation of 
Constantine to'Sylvester and the bishops of Rome. 
If this has succeeded *v..litttonmore to their ad- 
vantage than the other, one reason of this suc-— 
cess may be found, I think, in tne passages of 
the time we speak of here. Whatever pope 
forged the donation of Constantine, I incline to 
think, that it was forged longébefore the tenth 
century, and that isdaydéfmant, among other 
records as aus¥entick as itself, till an opportunity 
of employing it to some pious use was found, 
has it might be employed as an inducement to 
Pepin to make, and-as a justification of him for 
makiag, a grant of the exarchate to the see of 
Rome, without any regard to the rightful claim 
of the Greek emperor: and in this sense I choose: 
to understand those who have called this grant a 
restitution, as if Pepin, when he seemed to give, 
did only compound with the popes, who had as 
good a right as forgery could communicate to the! 
whole western empire. . 
In this pretended act, Constantine is made to. 
declare his intention tobe not only, that the see 
of Rome should have the supremacy over those. 
of Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, and - Cons: 
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stantinople ; but that the pontifical throne should 
be exalted gloriously above the imperial*. He is. - 
made to give the palace of Lateran, his diadem, 
and ali his imperial orriaments, to Sylvester aid 
the papes his successors. He is made to consti- 
tute the inferior clergy, “ Romane ecclesie servi- 
entes,” in the ranks of patricians and consuls. 
In short, he is made to say in express terms, that 
he yields and abandons to Sylvester, the univer- 
sal pope, and thespontiflebis successors, the city 
of Rome and “he provinces, places, and towns 
of Italy, or the occidental regions +: 7 that 
for this reason he thinks it “ congruum,” proper, 
to transfer his hm mpire into the East; since it is 
not just, that ansearthly emperour should reign 
where the prince of priestsnd the head of the 
christian religion, is established bjxthe empesour 
of Heaven f. 

Ihave quoted this extraordinary piece a little 
the more at large, because it has been avowed 
genuine by the court of Rome, and has been pub- 
lished as such by one of the Leos; for which rea- 
gon it may stand very properly here as an instance 
of the most impudent forgery, which the religious 


© Amplius quam nostrum imperium terrenumque thronum 
sedem sacratissimam B. Petri glories? exaltare. 

+ Contradentes et relinquentes universali papa Romanam 
urbem, et omnes Itali# seu occidentalium regionum provin- 
cizs, loca, et civitates. 

t Quoniam ubi principatus sacerdotum et christian reli- 
gionis caput ab imperatore ccclesti constitutum est, Justum 
non est ut illic terrenus imperator habeat potestatem. 
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“society ever attempted to impose on the civil, and 
may render all that remains to be said of these 
forgeries and usurpations the more probable. I 
know that Baronius gives it up, and would fain 
persuade mankind, that this act was forged by the 
Greeks to cast a reproach on the Roman church. 
I know too, that he gives up the decretal Epistles, 
and I do not suppose, that there is any man who 
would have the~cant at this time to defend either. 
But these candid ackni wledguzents come too late, 
to save the honour of Rome. Yer advocates de- 
fended both, as long as they could impose on ig- 
norant ages. Nay, they attemrited it even after 
the resurrection of letters. Wen these imposi- 
tions could pass no longer,amd when they had 
done the work _+:2;~werf designed to do, they 
were abandeded, as many other forged acts and 
false traditions have been. But are men, who 
confess perjury when they are convicted of it, to 
be received as goo¢ witnesses in any case? I think 
not, and therefore I insist, that the forgery of the 
donation, as well as that of the decretals, since 
these have been mentioned too, may stand as 
proofs of the little credit we ought to give to any 
of those, that are brought in justification of the 
papal pretensions to temporal or spiritual rights. 
These rights have in truth no better foundation 
than the compact I have mentioned between 
princes and priests. It began under Constantine, 
but it never appeared so grossly as under Pepin and 
Charles the Great. On which occasion it may be 
worth while to observe how much a worse bargain 
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Constantine made with the church, than the other9 
made with the pope. What Constantine gave 
was immediate and real. The returns he had to 
expect were future, and such as never answered 
his expectations, either in promoting the grandeur, 
or in securing the peace of the empire. The em- 
peror was the bubble of this bargain. That which 
Pepinand Charles theGreat made with thechurch, 
already established and powerfyL<was better, and 
in some degree the-ievexseof the other. Their 
advantages in this alliance were immediate, as welt 
as those of the pope: and who should improve 
them most was left to the skill and management 
of their successors. In the mean while, if they 
could not cheat o1.eanother, they bantered the 
rest of the world egregioaaly: =nLhe pope gave the 
title of king to Pepin, and that ofemperor to 
Charles. These princes gave temporal dominion 
to the pope, and raised the opinion of his. spiri- 
tual dignity and authority, as high as the examples 
they affected to give of reverence and submission 
could raise it. Thus, by fortifying his usurpa- 
tions, they strengthened their own: and while we 
admire the conquests, whereby Charles extended 
his empire and that of the pope together, it is im- 
possible not to laugh when we figure to ourselves 
the two usurpers kneeling to one another, the em- 
peror asking the blessing of a man he made head 
of the church, the pope acknowledging the im- 
perial sovereignty in a man be made head of the 
empire, and each bestowing most generously what 
neither of them hud any right to give. 

As 
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As these alliances were made on principles of 
human policy, and dictated by private interest 
alone, they were kept accordingly. Charles the 
Great seemed to foresee, that the alliance he had 
made would not be very well observed, and that 
the church would find means to transgress, in- 
stead of keeping within the bounds of it. He 
had received his crown from the pope; but he was 
so afraid tha@tfature popes might claim from this 
precedent, straineato their purpose, a right to 
give it, that he would not suffei any prelate to set 
it on the head of his son, who was elected and 
crowned in his presence at Aix. He ordered 
Lewis to take it from the altar, and to crown 
himself. But Lewis profited ill of this lesson. 
Even in his reign. the fopes, who felt their 
strength, began to improve evcry opportunity of 
extending their prerogatives by encroachments oi 
those that belonged to the emperors, Thus, for 
instance, a Leo presumed, under the pretence of 
a conspiracy against himself, to condemn capitally 
some persons without the imperial authority, The 
matter was examined, but the pope was not cen- 
sured; he was rather screened by the imperial 
court, a3 we may presume from the extreme re- 
sentment which the people of Roine showed after 
his death, and from all the indignities they offered 
to his memory, Thus again, a Paschal seized on 
some of the principal men of Rome, officers of 
the emperor, and free from any crime but that of 
maintaining the imperial rights. He ordered their 
eyes to be put out; their hands and feet, and 

Vor, VIL N after 
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after these their heads to be cut off, in the La- 
teran palace. An drmy was sent to Rome to pu- 
nish this usurpation of power and excess ef cru-, 
elty. His holiness purged himself of the crime 
by oath. But his holiness was forsworn, and hav- 
ing escaped the punishment, did not seem con- 
cerned to conceal the perjury; for he declared 
afterward, that the persons he had caused to be 
executed were guilty of high repeat, which he 
must have understood tg be ifgh treason against 
himself, and absolved the murderers, because they 
were of St. Peter's family. All this and more, 
that weak prince, the Debonnaire, endured from 
the popes, who came to sucha pitch of power 
and insolence, by the bigotry of the age, and by 
the advantage they teah_of the troubles which 
arose in the empire, that in the secgqnd genera- 
tion after Charlemagne, Charles the Bald was 
obliged to purchase the cmpire of the pope by 
very great concessions. Ile quitted all right to 
jurisdiction in Rome, and the country about it, 
and instead of reserving to himself that of making 
the election of popes valid by the imperial confir- 
mation, he is said to have yielded that of creating 
and of crowning cinperors to the pope. 


SECT. XXXVI. 


A universal and_publick dissolution of manners, 
into which the clergy in generat had fallen, might 
have brought disgrace on the whole order, suffi- 

cient 
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«cient even in those ages to have opened the eyes of 
“the laity, to have stopped their profuse charity te 
the church, and to have converted their blind 
submission into a just indignation. But, beside 
the favourable circumstance alveady mentioned, 
that apparent sanctity of the few which served to 
screen the vices of the many, it is true, that this 
dissolution of manners received some checks from 
time to. tintes One of these I will point out. 
The synod, or the assembly of the states, for it 
consisted of laity and Glergy both, which was held 
at Aix in the reign of the Debonnaire, made 
some reformation in convents, where the de- 
bauchery was scandalous beyond all _ measure. 
Rules were established of strigter discipline for 
monks and nuns, and tbe episcopal order was 
restraincd frea some excesses. Bishops were for~ 
bid to adorn their habits with gold and jewels, to 
wear swords and belts, to dress in scarlet, and to 
make war. I am far from believing, that new 
constitutions made, or old ones renewed, had an 
jntire effect,. or produced a real reformation, but 
they might save some of the worst appearances, 
which was enough for a church wherein a spirit of 
policy, not a spirit of religion, prevailed. Thus 
inuch too might be easily brought about, when the 
exercises of true piety were changed into supersti- 
tious practices ; when it cost so little to be a good 
bishop, a good priest, a good monk, or a great saint, 
that it was necessary rather to disguise than to re- 
strain their passions; and when these men could ac- 
quire such holy characters by no greater merit than 
: x @ : this, 
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this, and every make themselves amends for dis-_ 
guising or restraining some of their passions by 
indulging others. Pride, revenge, avarice, and 
ambition, had only their names to change, and 
their effects were consecrated with the greatest 
applause. Itis easy to conceive too, that these 
vices of the mind were pursued with greater ap- 
plication, and by more persons in the common 
cause of the church, when sensvality and de- 
bauchery were a little more restrained ; and that 

this kind of reformation, instead of making the 
clergy better men, made them only more danger- 
ous enemies of the state. 

Laymen assisted to reform the clergy without 
much success, churchmen continued to incroach 
on the laity with great-sgccess, and the breach of 
that alliance which Pepin, and hisson Charles the 
Great, had lately made between the imperial and 
papal power, as Constantine had made one before 
between the monarchy and the hierarchy, grew 
wider and wider, and disturbed the whole chris- 
tian world. It could not happen otherwise, when 
once the bishops of Rome bad resolved to be 
monarchs as well as the emperors, their rivals at 
least, perhaps their masters ; and when they had 
acquired strength sufficient, which they were not 
long in acquiring, to make these attempts, Ex- 
amples may be produced of cliurchmen, and as- 
semblies of churchmen, who have opposed, on 
some few occasions, the most violent excesses of 
papal tyranny. ‘The particular motives, they had 
are not always developed in history. But parti- 
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cular and temporary motives, arising from parti- 
#ular conjunctures, they must: have had, when- 
ever they held such a conduct.. Though they had 
some dependence still on’ princes, even when the 
popes were grown bold enough to claim and-exer- 
cise over these a most exorbitant power, yet théir 
dependence on the-pope was double wherever his 
Supremacy was established; which I presume to 
have been the case in all the christian countries of 
the West soon after the.end of the eighth century. 
Princes had it in their power to show favour, in, 
many respects, and to deal out some degrees and 
kinds of punishment to the members of the reli- 
gious society, as we have accustomed ourselves in 
this Essay to call the clergy. The popes had their 
share of this influence ts3, and their share was, 
on the whole, the greatest. But there was ano- 
ther influence, arising from another interest, 
which centred in them alone. 

Of this influente princes could have no share; 
for it arose from an interest contrary to theirs, 
Princes and priests had agreed in eneroaching on 
the rights of the civil society, according to the 
true spirit of their alliance, while the govern- 
ment of the church was aristecratical. But when 
it became monarchical, the scene was changed. 
The groundless distinction between spiritual and 
temporal power had been long established, and 
bad taken full possession of the minds of men. 
The former had been exercised from the time of 
Constantine, with no small confusion, by different 
churches, in different countries, and in all with 
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much dependence on the civil power, and a real, 
subordination to it. But Charles the Great didn 
in effect, and in consequence, unite the dispersed 
powers of the western church under one ditée- 
tion, and raise the popé from an acumenical 
bishop, with limited and disputed prerogatives, 
to be a spiritual emperor, with a large share of 
temporal dominion. This new ecclesiastical con~ 
stitution, for such it may be truly called, which he 
made, or to which he gave occasion, might be of 
‘immediate advantage, in many respects of ambi- 
tion, to himself. But this, like many other tem- 
porary expedients, proved fatal in it’s conse- 
quences, As the division of the Lombards into 
several dukedoms weakened their power, and pre- 
pared. the way to the Westruction of its so the 
the union of all the charches of the West under 
one head strengthened ecclesiastical power, and 
prepared the way to all the conquests it made. As 
soon as the religious socicty had an emperor of 
their own order at their head, the successors of 
Charles had no longer a prevailing influence over 
them. They thought it no longer necessary ta 
keep fair with those princes, to help them and to 
be helped by them in-plundering and subduing the 
civil society, as they had done before. They af- 
fected independency on all authority that was not 
ecclesiastical, and hoped to obtain, by conquer- 
ing the euiperors themselves under the papal ban- 
‘ners, much greater advantages than those they 
-had obtained already by their alliance with the 
‘daperial authority. 


The 
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.. The contests which «he popes, supported by 
athis spirit igthe clergy, raised, under the imme- 
diate successors of Charles the Great, continued 
during“the course of many ages, and brought in- 
finite mischief, as well as ¢ disgrace, La christianity, 
that was not answerable for either. The points _ 
in dispute were few, but they were very impor- 

“fant: and to suffer a decision of them in favour 
of the popes, was nothing less than to acknow- 
- Jedge their sovereignty ip every christian state, as 
well as their supremacy in every christian church. 
The emperors conferred benefices, and invested 
the prelates by the staff and the ring. ‘The elec- 
tion .of the popes themselves, how much soever 
they had becn raised above all other bishops, was so 
far from being independent_on the ensperors, that 
it was not reputed valid, till it had been confirmed 
by them ; nor did they confirm it, till the person 
elected had takgn an oath of submission and 
obedience to them. One of these prerogatives 
“was necessary to maintain that share of influence 
which they had left themzeives over the clergy in_ 
their own dominions, and the other to check the 
farther growth of that monarchical power, which 
_they had helped, as well gs suffered, the popes to 
-assume inthe church, and which the ecclesiasticks 
were but too ready in every place to abet ; for the 
bishops did not seem to perceive either time 
enough, or strongly enough, what chains: they 
were preparing for themselves. Both the prero- 
yd ae were the more necessary to be maintained, 
since Charics the Great had thrown so immense 
x4 a share 
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a share of temporal power into the hands of the 
‘prelates, as well as of the popes, by the earldoms, 
baronies, and other estates of much authority an 
well as dignity in the empire, which he gave them. 
Beside which, it is to be-considered, that if any 
of the power which the emperors exercised in the 
investitures was usurped, it was usurped on the 
christian congregations, not on the popes: and 
if the popes had usurped this power“out of the 
empire, in Britain and_.elsewhere, the emperors 
might very well think it too much to suffer, that 
they should profit of their own usurpations, and 
of those, which had been made by others. As to 
the superiority of the imperial over the pontifical 
authority in general, it had not only been acknow- 
ledged in the days of heathen emperors and here- 
tick princes, such as the Gothick kings were, but 
it had been exercised by the Greek emperors in 
matters of doctrine, as well as discipline, and had 
been recognised most solemnly ingthe days of 
Charlemagne, in every respect of dominion and 

discipline at least. Many authentick monuments 
proved the acknowledgment: and the recognition 
of the imperial sovereignty was so recent, when 
the popes began to shake it off, that as no impu- 
dence less than that of the caurt of Rome could 
deny it, no ingratitude less than that of the popes 
could forget so soon, to whose favour they owed 
-much of their spiritual, and all their temporal 
grandeur. ; oe 
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SECT. XXXVII. 


Tuvs the cause of the emperors -stood, while 
that of the popes was founded on nothing better 
than assumption, forgery, and the most barefaced 
usurpation. They assumed, and their advocates 
assume still, that Christ established a kingdom 
when he was ou Earth, They call it his church, 
and play with the ambiguity of the word; for 
when they mean to speak of the supposed actual 
kingdom of Christ on Earth, the word church sig- 
nifies the whole body of christian people ; and 
when they mean to speak of the governors or go- 
vernnent of this supposed kingdom, the same 
word is used to signify the whole ecclesiastical 
order, with the pope at the head of it, To say 
in plain terms, thet Christ established a religion, 
a rule of faith and manners, the conformity or 
nonconformity to which is to be rewarded or pu- 
nished by Christ himself in another-life, and that 
he commissianed certain men to preach it, and 
to. commission others to preach it, would not lay 
a foundation sufficient for the immense building 
that has been erected, and is still kept up, though 
it has tottered long. They were glad at first to 
found their primacy on an imperial rescript. But 
they soon assumed, that Christ instituted a sove- 
reign pontiff to govern this church or kingdom, 
that this pontiff was Peter the prince of his apos- 
fles, and that he did this agreeably to all laws di- 

2 vine 
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vine and human; nay, that he would not have 
shown common discretion, if he had neglected.to: 
leave such a vicar behind him as might execute all 
his own powers. They assume, that the popes are 
‘the successors of Peter, that they have all his 
powers as be had Christ’s, and are, as he was, the 
vicars of Christ*. They assume a multitude of 
‘other things, relative to these, which_it is unne- 
cessary I should stay to enumerate. Now of these 
assumptions, which are the principal, every man 
is a competent judge who can read the Gospels ; 
for we must own, that no powers, like those which 
‘are assuincd, can belong to the church now, nor 
conld belong to the apostles themselves, unless 
‘they are evidently contained therein: or else we 
‘must beg the question most absurdly, as our pro- 
testant writers, and the least papal of yours, such 
as du Pin and Giannone, that I may quote a law- 
yer as well as a divine, have} done. They sup- 
posed, that Christ established a society distinct 
from the civil, in every society where his religion 
should be received, by the commission given to 
his aposties and disciples. Let us suppose this to 
be true, for the sake of argument. Let us sup- 


* Quod-diving et humane jure jta semper factum reperire- 
tur, Christum suorum apostoloram principem constituisse Pe- 
frum. This is cited by Casaubon in his fitth Exercit. on Ba- 
Fonius. Omnis potestas mihi data est in ceelu et in terra, 
Wat. xxviii, 18. This is the text. The papal commentary 
follows, Non videretur’ dominus discretus fuisse, ut cum ree 
werentia ejus loquar, nisi unicum post se talem viearium re~ 
Fiquisset, qui hac omnia possct. Vid. aut, Glossar. in Extrav. 
nam sanclam, 
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pose, in consequence of it, that this society tad 
a power to make laws for it’s own advantage and 
better government, provided these laws did not 
disturb the established order of the state, as every 
other particular and lawful society has -by com- 
mon right, according to. them, but not according 
to truth, in so great a latitude. When all this is 
yielded tothem, all that will follow is, that such 
-a society had a power of making by-laws, to which 
‘all the members of it, that is, all ecclesiasticks, 
were subject, and they alone. I say ecclesiasticks 
alone, that the church sophists may not impose 
on us by an equivocal use of terms, nor employ 
the word church in one sense, in one part of their 
argumentation, and in another sense, in another. 
If they say, and they do say, that the legislative 
power spoken of was given to the religious soci- 
ety exclusively of rhe civil, their argument drawn 
from the rights of particular societies is good, as 
far as their society is concerned. But if they say, 
and they do say, that the civil socicty of Chris- 
tians was and is subject to these laws, they beg 
' the question, and they grow absurd. The com- 
parison is no longer jast, nor the argument good ; 
for though it be granted, that the by-laws of a 
particular society may govern that society; it is 
denied, that they can be laws to the whole com- 
munity. Laws to the whole community no 
poyer, that is not the sovereign power in that 
“eommunity, can prescribe. I know that the 
frite distinction between spiritual and tempo- 
ral is always at hand. But I ask, is this power 
coercive or not? If it be not so, a power which 
- begins 
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begins and ends in spirituality, cannot be very 
dangerous nor oppressive. But if it be coercive, 
they may call it spiritual as long as they please ; 
it is what, I just now said, the power of a particu- 
lar society to make laws, not for themselves alone, 
but for the whole community; and.as much as 
the church advocates endeavour to disguise, the 
absurdity, and to evade the consequences, this is 
what they mean. 

If this was not their meaning, to what purpose 
should they insist so much, or at all indeed, on 
the great superiority of the clergy as a more holy 
order over the laity, and of spiritual power and 
dignity over the temporal? This they have all 
done, from Cyprian, first a magician, and after- 
ward a father of the christian church, down to 
that learned bigot Dodwell, who wrote disserta- 
tions on him. ‘This they do even in this country, 
and at this hour, as openly as they dare; for let 
us not be deceived by the low cunning and dissi- 
mulation of some. Whoever asserts, that the ec- 
clesiastical order is of divine institution, and by 
that institution independent of the state, what- 
ever alliance this order may think fit to suppose 
has been made with it, says in effect all that they 
say who speak more openly, more honestly, and 
more consistently. Giannone, who writ at Na- 
ples, carries these notions so far, that he lies open 
ro ridicule in this particular, how respectable an 
author soever he bein general. He quotes Cicero 
to show, that, in the Roman commonwealth, they 
who presided over the affairs of the state presided 

over 
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over those of religion, by a custom derived from 
their forefathers ; and that nothing is more wor- 
thy of princes and -men, distinguished by their 
knowledge in human, affairs, than to be so like= 
wise by their knowledge of those that are’ divine. 
He says, that the two characters of king and priest 
were united often in heathen governments. But 
that the christian religion, proposing a much more 
noble object than the mere prosperity of states and 
the publick tranquillity, the dignity of the priest- 
hood among Christians is separated from the im- 
perial dignity, and raised as much above it as 
things divine are above things human, as the soul 
is more noble than the body, and as eternal hap- 

, piness is preferable to that of this life. He tells 
us afterward, that notwithstanding this wide dif- 
ference, the two characters may be united in the 
same pereon,. by an accession of the temporal to 
the spiritual dignity, not by any accession of the 
spiritual to the temporal. ‘The reason he Bives is, 
because ecclesiastical dignity, being the greatest, 

“cannot become an accession to, or a dependence 
on the least; whereas the least may be in that re- 
lation to the greatest: and thus you see, that a 
priest may stodp to the exercise of regal power, 
but a king cannot be raised up to the exercise of 
ecclesiastical, no, not to that of a country cu- 
rate. 

‘If a man, of as. much knowledge and as little 
bigotry as this historian, could, publish to the’ 
world, for I do not think he believed, such ex. 
travagancies, in the eighteenth century, we cannot 


be 
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be surprised, that these, and greater than these 
were taught, and piously believed too, in the ages 
of ignorance and superstition. But if the pri- 
mitive clergy maintained such notions in speca- 
lation, they could not meigtain them in practice. 
‘They had been sheep among wolves before Con- 
stantine. They were sheep, under the canduct 
of shepherds, after him: and these shepherds.or 
principal pastors were the emperors. ~ They be- 
came in process of time wolves among shecp: 
and emperors themselves were often the sheep 
they preyed upon. It is not only true, that the 
emperors: -meddled very far in matters of religion, 
. jn matters of doctrine, I say, as well as of disei- 
pline ; it is not only true, that councils were sum- 
moned by their authority; but it is true likewise, 
that the clergy had recourse to the same autho- 
rity to confirm their canons, and to give them 
the force of laws. The Niceap canons were con- 
firmed by Constantine; those. of Constartinople 
by Theodosius: those of the council of Chalce- 
donia by Marcianus: and we need go no farther 
than the Theodosian code, though we might do so, 
to prove, that the by-laws of the religious society 
acquired the force of laws, even it points of dis- 
cipline that concerned this society alone, by the 
imperial, not the ecclesiastical authority, and by 
being inserted among the imperial constitutions. 
So that not only the ratification of the emperors 
was necessary to the doctrines they taught; but 
the by-laws they made, for the government ‘of 
their own society, were subject to the civil power. 
It 
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“It would not be hard to show, by a multitude 
of examples, that the church bad no more claim: 
allowed in those days -to judicial and executive 
power, nor to the immunities and privileges she 
enjoyed, than she had to legislative power; that 
is, no more than the emperors allowed her: unless 
we should call the power of excommunication, - 
which I suppose bishops exercised both before and 
after Constantine, with the advice and consent of 
their presbyters alonc, wherever they durst, a part 
of executive coercive power. But if this nay be 
_ called executive, it cannot be called coercive. It! 
was a censure, it was an exclusion from christian: 
congregations; but this censure, and shis-ewcia-’ 
sion, operated on ‘the imagination alone ; and, the 
punishment being imaginary, the power was so 
too. It was nothing more till the increase of ec- 
clesiastical, and ita Eonertioies of civil authority. 
made it more. Inshort, the power and dignity, 
of the religious society were much higher in spe- 
culation and pretension, than they were in prac- 
tice and reality, even for some time after the reign 
ef Charlemagne, as high as this emperor raised 
them. The prelates in general, and the bishops 
of Rome in particular, before his time, and in it, 
made a show of the greatest meekness, and of the 
greatest humility and submission to the emperors; 
though they were even then in pursuit of the 
greatest objects of ambition. The successors of 
that wicked saint, Gregory, continued to take, like 
him, the title of servants of the servants of God, 
at the very time when they sacrificed all the senii- 

ments 
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ments of humanity to the pride of being called 
ecumenical bishops; at the very tine when they 
meditated, nay, when-they attempted to be masters 
of the masters of the world. “By this hypocritical 
behaviour, and by that silly distinction between 
spiritual and temporal power, government of the 
church, and government of the state, they hin- 
dered men from taking an alarm that should have 
been taken sooner, and their tyranny was esta- 
blished almost before it was perceived. 

When the Roman bishops pulled off their mask, 
and began to contend openly for power with the 
emperors, the ecclesiastical maxims whicl had 
been assuined for evangelical truths, and the whole 
tendency of which had not been discerned, be- 
came of infinite service to them. These para- 
doxes could not be proved. . But they had been 
admitted; and the papal pretensions might be 
proved, plausibly enough, to be the necessary con- 
sequences of them. Thus it happens often: a 
few false principles, uncautiously received, esta- 
blish whole systems of errour, and absurdity be- 
comes capable of demonstration. But false spe- 
culative notions were not employed alone in the 
cause of the papacy. False facts, and false re- 
cords were necessary; and therefore forgery was 
added to assumption*. Forgery is a hard word, 

but 


*N. B. Leslic, who was in religion as much a bigot as in 
politicks, makes a member of the church of England assert, in 
a supposed dialogue, between him and a Roman catholick, 

that 
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but it must be used when truth exacts that it 
should. I say then, that as it had been employed 
for holy purposes, in the early ages of christianity, 
it was‘employed, in those we speak of here, for 
purpdses very unholy: No man. dares deny the 
first: and the advocates of Rome themselves, Ba: 
ronius and others, are obliged to confess the last. 
Fathers were opposed to fathers, and councils to 
councils, about canonical writings ; traditions of 
the western, to traditions of the eastern churches; 
and those that were most distant in time and 
place, to those that were nearest in both, to the 
source of these very traditions, Add to/all this, 
the approved custom of speaking and writing 
agonistically, or with ceconomy, ‘that is, the cus- 
tom of saying one thing and meaning another ; 
which St. Jerom; that great critick, and voucher of 
canonical Scriptures, avowed, practised, and re- 
commended : add vhis consideration, I say, to the 
rest, and you will not be surprised to hear it ad- 
vanced, that we know neither why the Gospels, 
the Epistles, and the Apocalypse we have, were 
retained, or rather inserted in the canon ; nor why 


that there were false Gospels and fulse Epistles ascribed to se- 
veral of the apostles, sat up by hercticks in the first age; that 
they were detected in that same age, while the originals of what 
the apostles wrote were still in being; but that the hereticks 
couid not produce the originals of theirs, nor did their copies 
agree one with another. For all this, he quotes Eusebius, and 
adds, this was not deciding the matter by authority, but by’ 
plain evidence of a fact, as of any other forgery, or supposi- 
Utious writing. 


Vout, VII. oO those 
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those we have not, were rejected. «Weare forced 
20 be, in this ease, absolutely implicit: and yet.in 
this case, if in any, we ought to have proof, that 
councils proceeded with integrity; since there is 
so great reason to suspect, that the spirit of party 
had as much to do in determining what books 
should be deemed canonical, as what doctrines 
should be deemed orthodox. 

But in the other case, we are not obliged to be 
so implicit. Ifall the canons of ancient councils, 
and every other ecclesiastical monument, had re- 
mained in the hands of the popes alone, we may 
assure ourselves, that they would have been alt cor- 
rupted and interpolated, as such writings are rhore 
than any others exposed to be, and that those 
which could not be made to speek the language of 
the Roman court would hav2 been suppressed. 
Happily, this suppression was aot practicable in a 
full extent, many of these ancient records having 
been preserved in other churches ; and it is by the 
help of them, that so many forgeries have been 
detected since the resurrection of letters. Some 
bad been detected near a thousand years sooner, 
occasionally, when the popes began first and 
faintly to stretch theix: primacy into a supremacy; 
a flagrant instance of which is the pretension, that 
was set on foot by one of them early in the fifth 
century, to a jurisdiction over the churches of 
Africa, This pretension was founded on a forged 
canon of the Nicwan council. I say forged, be- 
cause when the African bishops, and among them 
St. Austin, had procured an authentick copy of 

these 
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these canons from the East, no such canon ap- 
peared among them. Other instances of occa- 
sional forgery there are; but we may say, without 
exaggeration, that, from the seventh century at 
the Pitest, downwards, Rome was a storehouse of 
false traditions, false records, and every kind of 
forgery, that could be of use to establish the ec 
clesiastical supremacy of her bishops first; and 
when that was done, their superiority of dignity 
and jurisdiction over all the other powers of the 
Farth. This fund increased continually too, from 
the sixth or seventh centuries. The more, and the 
more important the usurpations of this church 
were, the more such materials as these were 
wanted: and accordingly we find the times of the 
great increase, end the great want of them, co- 
incide. The firs; decretals were forged, most 
probably, in the seventh century: and though 
there has been much dispute, whether the apos- 
tolical constitutions were made by the apostles, or 
by their immediate disciples, as if it were impos- 
sible they should be of a later date, yet is it an 
opinion more probable than either, that they are 
really no older than the sixth century. _ 

What has been said in this Essay may serve to 
show how little respect would be duc to the canons 
of councils, if they were genuine. But how much 
reason have we to neglect and despise them, when 
we coilsider by whom they were collected, and at 
‘what zeras these collections came into repute; when 
we add, to the little authority of the canons them- 
selves, the little credit that the men who collected 

Oo them, 
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‘them, and who corrected and published them, de- 
serve! Dionysius, the little Scythian abbot, made 
the first collection of them, at least the first that 
came into general use, in the sixth century, angtat 
Rome. After the eighth, they were mingléd up 
with decrees of popes, and constitutions of Chars 
lemagne, the great instrument, as well as patron, 
of papal usurpations. The Benedictine monk, 
Gratian, made a new collection in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and stuffed it with texts of Scripture, as well 
‘as opinions of fathers. Of the former we may 
say, properly enough, “ non erat his locus,” and 
of thelatter, that they do not deserve even the 
name of “ responsa prudentum.” If he was, and 
T think he was, brother of the MAster of the Sen- 
tences, the two brothers established the two most 
impertinent sciences that ever# puzzled the heads 
of men and disturbed the pegce of the world, 
canon law and scholastick theology. I say nothing 
of the Clementines, nor the Extravagants. They 
were published when the tyranny of Rome was 
already confirmed, and are as little to my purpose 
‘to be mentioned as the decretals published by that 
madman Boniface the Eighth. 

Such was the origin of that system of law which 
js called the canon law, and by the prevalence of 
which the bishop of one city, and a few suburbica- 
rian provinces, invaded and subjected to his au- 
thority the civil laws of every country, the laws of 
nations, and the laws of nature themselves. Many 
of the decrees of popes, that the monkish. collec- 


tors foisted into this ecclesiastical code, had not 
been 
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been made, very probably, many of them had not 
been executed, very certainly, at the time, and on 
the occasions pretended ; and yet they all acquired, 
in process of time, a supposed authenticity, and 
becanie- pr dents alike. Just so, by an inver- 
sion of all the rules of good criticism and of com- 
mon sense, their other forgeries got into credit, 
The least of these were false representations of 
things true. By them vain cereinonies, which the 
popes were admitted to perform, and vain come 
pliments, which emperors and princes paid them, 
came in after-ages to pass for acknowledgments of 
a right, and presents that were made them, nay, 
bribes that were given them, for tribute; The 
greatest were thése gross lies, and all those fabu- 
lous relations wAich they invented and propa- 
gated, to nourish shperstition, or to justify usurpa- 
tion, which were fot only void of all foundation, 
but often irreconcilable to history and chronolo- 
gy; and which, however, were repeated till they 
were believed, on the faith of fabulous legends, 
Thus they builded up a sovereignty, at all times 
the most absurd, and, for a long time, the most 
tyrannical, that had ever been felt over the western 
world, A uniform system of ambition steadily 
and artfully pursued, from one generation to an- 
other, through ages of ignorance and superstition, 
wherein it was easy 10 jmpose’ on the understand- 
ings of men, and to direct their consciences, es- 
tablished this tyranny little by tittle. It grew up 
fastest from the time it was established in the out- 
skirts of the empire, in Britain, and in Spain, for 

o3 | instance, 
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instance. It grew up less in France, and it was 
reverenced least of all at Rome. . The Romans 
were pleased to see their city become the seat of 
chimerical, when it was so no longer, of real gm- 
pire. But then they used their as they 
had sometimes used theiremperors. They abetted 
their conquests abroad, and treated their persons 
jgnominiously at home. These pontiffs were 
never more respected_in foreign nations, than they 
were at the time when they gave the greatest scan- 
dal, and recived the greatest insults in Italy. By 
the means, and by the conduct that have been 
mentioned, however, they were able, even in such 
circumstances, to assert, with success, the most 
exorbitant of their pretensions aghinst the greatest 
emperors. 

This success varied, indeed, @n some particular 
occasions ; but on the whole, ahd in the event, it 
was in their favour. Thus, that I may quote two. 
examples at least, the first Otho deposed John the 
‘Thirteenth, in the tenth century, for debauchery 
and treason ; directed and confirmed the clection 
of Leo the Eighth; restored this pope when he had 
been expelled from his seat by a rival ;_ chose an- 
other, and reestablished the imperial right to 
grant investitures, and to nominate the bishops of 
Rome, which prerogatives had been lost by the ° 
successors of Charlemagne. Thus, on the-other 
hand, Gregory the Seventh, in the next century, 
taking up the contest about these very preroga- 
tives, which was again on foot, carried it on with 
so much success, that all circumstances considered, 


by. 
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by what he effected, and by what he put it in the 
power of his successors to effect, he may be es- 
tgemed a worse man, and a greater conqueror than 
Alexander or Cassar. In this contest, he had the 
addrags to gain to his side the mother and:the 
aunt of the. emperor Henry the Fourth, and to 
debauch, in every.sense of the word perhaps, his 
cousin german, the Countess Matilda, At least, 
the manner in which she lived with this dirty 
pains and which was not at all necessary to the 
Support of a cause she might and did affect to 
favour on a religious principle, justifies the accu- 
sation sufficiently. He made the Saxons revolt ; 
he divided the empire; he excommanicated the 
emperor and a'l his adherents, over and over: 
and when he was, asked, by what right he had pre- 
sumed to deprive | this prince of his crown, and to 
absolve the subjects of the empire from the alle- 
giance they had sworn to him; he answered, that 
he had done it conformably to customs and usages 
of his predecessors*. Such customs, and such 
usages, before Hildebrand, were entirely unknown 
to the most learned men in former ages, as well 
as in ours. But Hildebrand had precedents ready 
to allege, and some such are, I believe, mentioned 
in letters of his writing. How, indeed, should he 
wantthem, when Rome was a storehouse of acts 
of papal power, which were never executed, nor 
would bave been suffered at the times when they 
pretended to have been executed, but were laid up 


* Maiin. Decad. de l’Empire. 
o4 to 
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to be produced on future occasions? This in- 
slance may serve to prove, by the way, therefore, 
the truth of what is said above; for whether tHe 
, pope invented these fabulous relations himself or 
whether his secretary furnished him‘ with falfe do- 
cuments, as I learn by a note of Bayle it has 
been supposed in his excuse, these lies were coined 
in the papal mint. To conclude, this emperor, 
who came, it is said, victorious, out of more than 
sixty combats, and who had forced his enemy fram 
Rome into an exile from which he never returned, ~ 
at Salerne, was deposed, dethroned, and con- 
fined to the prison, where he died, by his son, 
Henry the Fifth, whom Paschal the Second en- 
couraged in his rebellion, and’ excited to this 
cruelty. 

' After the death of Henry/the‘ Fourth, the 
popes completed their usurpations very-soon. As 
they robbed the emperors of the right to confirm 
their elections, they robbed the clergy and the 
people of the right to elect them; for it was 
decreed at Mantua, that the cardinals alone 
should choose the popes. In a council held at 
Troyes, it was decreed, that investitures to bene- 
fices belonged to the sovereign pontiff alone ;_ be- 
cause religion was polluted, said these reverend 
fathers, when persons, dedicated to the service of 
the heavenly and immortal King, became subjects 
and vassals of an earthly and mortal prince. In 
a council held at Rheims, Henry the-Fifth, who 
had taken up his father’s quarrel with the popes, 
though he had rebelled in the same quarrel against 
aoe his 
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his father, was excommunicated: and these cir- 

cumstances, with others discernible enough in 

hittory, determined him toa composition. He 

gaveuip the right of investitures ; for he consented 

to hold it by a grant from the pope, and not as 
~~sa imperial prerogative. He consented too, that 

this‘grant should be restrained to him personally, 

and that the prerogative should belong solely to 

the sge“of Rome after his decease. The popes 
wet now arrived at that height of power and: 
ndependency, which had been so Jong the object 
of their ambition. They have maintained them- 
selves in it, as they attained to it, by fomenting 
rebellions, assassinations, massacres, and by em- 
ploying superstition to keep up, in every state, a 
private conscience, favourable to the ecclesiasti- 
cal, and dangerous’ to the civil authority, Such 
have been the consequences of an alliance between 
the monarchy and the hierarchy ; (for those who 
talk of an alliance between the religious and civil 
society deserve only contempt, when they affirm, 
with fact and common sense both against them) 
and I believe, that from the days of Charles the 
Great to the Reformation, no instance can be 
brought of a contest between them, wherein the’ 
bishops of Rome have not prevailed in the whole, 
or in some very essential points, by the wise maxim 
of observing conjunctures, and of pushing their 
pretensions to the utmost, with violence and inso- 
lence ; or of reducing them to terms of real, or 
seeming moderation. When conjunctures were 
favourable, they bullied and usurped : when these 


were 
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were unfavourable, they whined ; composed, at 
they could, and, if they could not, submitted. 
Had the civil powers of Europe seen their danger 
in time, and united against it, these things Ould 
not have happened, nor the christian churé have 
become a perpetual source of the greatest evils_1e~ 
the christian world. But the civil powers; were 
divided, and the popes growing of riore and 
more consequence, as their dignity and authority 
increased, evcry side was glad to have them, ‘nd 
the side that bid most, or yiclded most, was sures 
to have them. France had raised and protected 
them: and: France afforded a terrible example, 
even as lately as the sixteenth century, of her owa 
mistaken policy in the ninth and following cen- 
turics. 
Notwithstanding the Pet success which the 
popes had, and the superiority they acquired over 
all christian princes, by acquiring it over the em- 
perors, the struggle was hard; the event had been 
sometimes doubtful, and it was not very certain 
that they would be able to maintain the rights, 
they had already usurped, or to keep the laity in 
constant awe by the thunder -of excommunica= 
tions. ‘To make their work sure, therefore, they 
judged it necessary to invent still new expedients, 
and to improve every old one that had served to 
exalt ecclesiastical power and dignity. They did 
more. ‘They found means to divert the attention 
of mankind from Europe to Asia, and to confirm, 
insensitily, the tyranny they had usurped, by en- 
gaging the princes and states of the West, to un- 
dertake 
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dertake romantick expeditions for extending it into 

the. East. The epidemical madness of thé croi- 

sades, which ambition, superstition, and licen- 

tiousuess, combined to nourish, lasted two hun- 

dred yévrs: and if these unholy wars did not ex+ 
“““tsad-the dominion of the church, nor establish 

the Pinal power, in the countries where they were 

made, bdth the church and the popes found their 

accoy@f in them several ways, where they meaned 
more to find it. The croisades were conspi= 
acies of the religious, aguinst the civil society of 
Europe. These two societies were nearly on a 
balance of power. The croisades turned it in 
favour of the former. Mezeray thinks, that the 
uneasy and dangerous situation of his affairs in 
Italy determined Urban the Second to come inte 
France, when he held the council of Clermont 
there, and that the promoting of the first expee 
dition against the Saracens was nothing more than 
a pretence he took. But he had no need of any 
such pretence. He was a Frenchman; and 
France, as Mezeray himself says, was the ordi- 
nary refuge of the popes. Besides, when he had 
resolved to put in execution this unchristian pro~- 
ject, he could not fail to see, that there was no 
country then in Europe, wherein this scene of. 
farce, which was to produce so many scenes of 
tragedy, gould be acted with so much advantage 
‘asin France. Italy and Germany were divided 
‘between him and the emperor. Spain was the 
theatre of one perpetual war against the Moors. 
‘Britain was superstitious enough, but Britain lay ' 


in 
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in a remote corner of the world: the Norman ix- 
vasion was just over, and the new government 
scarce settled. France was liable to none of thse 
objections : and the success which his holiness had 
there might surpass his expectations, agit sur- 
passes almost the belief of posterity. The enthax™ 

- siastical fury, for such it was, infused at Elexinont 
by the pope, and fomented by his emissavies every 
where else, became at once an epidemical tKgtem- 
per, and all Europe grew delirious, Pringes 
abandoned their dominions, and private men their 
patrimonies, to the care “and protection of the 
church. Beside innumerable frauds that the 
clergy committed, the regulars especially, to in- 
vade the possessions of the laity; the laity was 
obliged to sell them on thesesoccasions, and the 
clergy was ready and able to buy. No wonder, 
therefore, since power always follows property, if 
the religious society was strengthened by being 
enriched ; if the civil was weakened by being im- 
poverished, and if, upon the whole, the church 
gave the law to the state. ; 

Many other expedients were employed, like so 
many underprops to support the same system. 
They were less observed as such, because they car- 
ried an appearance of religious austerity and self- 
denial, of edification, not of acquisition. Some 
ef the men who furnished these expedients, and 
who made them effectual to the purposes of ec- 
clesiastical ambition, were the bubbles and the 
victims of their own superstitious zeal. But fools 
have been always led, in matters of religion espe- 

2 cially, 
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eillly, _by designing knaves. Hermits had been 
sugimoned from their solitudes, on some occasions, 
Ga beeen a turbulent seditious bishop; one ex- 
ampie of which has been referred to above, How 
much more easy was it for that universal bishop, 

© pope> when religious orders multiplied, as they 
odigiously, in the ages we speak of here, 
and wherh\ whoever instituted, he confirmed them, 
ese standing armies of monks more 
, but more effectually too, in his service ? 
 croisades gave much occasion to these institu- 
tions ; and the extravagance was carried so far, 
that military orders were instituted among the rest, 
that is, orders of men, whose particular profes- 
sion obliged them to defend and propagate chris- 
tianity, as long as.they lived, by cutting of throats, 
This, indeed, was the general profession of all 
those who took the badge of the cross, whenever 
a pope thought fit, for the time, at least, for which 
they engaged, I say, whenever a pope thought 
fit; because this cruel expedient, which had been 
employed originally against the Mahometans, was 
employed afterward against Christians, against 
all such as were called hereticks, when every nan 
was called by that name, who did not, because he 
could not, think as the church of Rome ordered 
him to think, or who exclaimed against the abo- 
minable corruptions of that court, 

Among the expedients by which the religious 
society was attached to the pope independently of 
their lawful sovereigns, and to the church inde- 
pendently of the state, that of a forced celibacy 

; was 
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was one. They were a distinct order of men, aiid 
had a separate interest from the other society ye- 
fore, But by this institution every band, that 
might have united some of them at least to it, 
was cut off, under the specious pretence of a 
greater degree of christian purity and perfection. ~ 
Monks and nuns took a vow of chastity, wperein 
celibacy was included, according to the togick em- 
ployed for this political purpose : ana Itgas ma- 
nifestly necessary to the same purpose, that, the 
secular clergy should be put under the same Te-_ 
straint. They were intended to mingle, more 
than the others, with civil society. Their habi- 
tudes were much the same, and their interest not 
so separate. There was, therefore, the more 
danger, that they might contract & love for the 
civil constitution of their country, prefer their 
king to the pope, and reverence a parliament or 
assembly of the.states more than a council. All 
that could be done to prevent so great a mischief 
was, to hinder this attachment to their country 
from increasing by that natural attachment, which 
fathers of families have to their children. This 
was seen early, and the bishops of Rome had 
‘taken upon them, as far back as the seventh cen- 
tury, to forbid the marriages of priests. Their 
-orders had been rejected by some, by the Spa- 
niards particularly, and had been ill obeyed in 
general. But celibacy was now enjoined more 
strictly, and enforced more powerfully. Decrees _ 
of popes, canons of councils, all kinds of autho- 
rity, were employed: and it must be confessed, 
to 
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t§ the honour of ecclesiastical policy, that the 
-yeke imposed was rendered as light as possible by 
cobnivance, and even ‘by indulgence. The con- 
cubinage of priests was tolerated, nunneries be- 
came brothels, and if atwong the standing ex- 
~penses Sf convents a reasonable allowance was 
not ade to the monks for the necessary expenses 
of fornidgtion, “ad purgandos renes,” and on 2 
principett health, which has been said, but may 
nied; this at least is notorious, that the 
“thers were left to provide for their health, in 
the best manner that they could, by simple forni- 
cation, or by adultery. : 
As this expedient attached the whole clergy 
more intimately to the general interest of the 
church, and to the particular interest of the 
pope, auricular confession and private penance 
were designed to attach the people more inti- 
mately to the clergy *. Publick confessions, and 
publick penance, as they had been practised in the 
primitive church, might impose more, and be a 
greater restraint on vice and immorality, But 
when it was thought sufficient, that all this passed 
privately between the confessors and the peni- 
tents, many advantages, which were deemed pre- 





*N.B. Whatever private confessions, as well as others, 
might have been practised anciently, the law by which every 
person is obliged once in a year, | think, to confess all hig 
sins to his proper priest, was not made till Innocent the Third 
got itenacted, amung several that ware calculated merely to 
advance the power and authority of the puesthood, in the La- ’ 
teran council. 
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ferable to such a restraint, resulted from the mg- 
dern practice. Penitents were exempted ha 
publick shame ; if they blushed, they blushed in a 
corner: and confessors had the most secret trans- 
actions, nay, the thoughts and designs, of man- 
kind in their keeping. They had more: they had_ 
not only a general influence over private coh- 
science, but the means of exercising thisinffuence 
in private; the means of teaching “pis what 
they dared not preach publiekly, and of insvilling 
into the minds of men every principle and pase 
sion they pleased. This expedient advanced the 
papal empire more than any: it made the bishop 
of Rome, in some circumstances, as terrible as 
the old man of the mountain, and enabled eccle- 
siastical ambition to do, more directly, more re- 
gularly, and more constantly than before, all the 
mischief that has been imputed to religion. A 
very moderate knowledge of history, ecclesiasti~ 
cal and civil, amcient and modern, will furnish 
examples enough to confirm this truth, It is im- 
possible to read without horrour, for instance, the 
accounts we have of the ambition, insolence, and 
perfidy of Hadrian and Alexander, in their dis- 
putes with Frederick the First, whom Hadrian, 
like the king of the assassins, endeavoured to have 
drowned, stabbed, or destroyed by magick; and 
whom Alexander, they say, insulted, in the words 
of the psalmist, ‘super aspidem et basiliscum 
‘ ambulabis.” As little can we read, without 
the same sentiment, the proceedings of Gregory © 
the Ninth, a worthy successor of the seventh, in 
the 
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tie next century, that is the thirteenth, against 
the second Frederick. But if all these histories, 
and others of the samé kind were wanting, and 
we had no other than that of Thuanus, that of 
Thuanus alone would serve the purpose, and the 
better fot being nearer our own time. That wise : 
and honest Hntacan acknowledves, that all the 
iniquities of the’ league were hatcacd and nursed 
up to pe4tirity in the confe: sionals; after which, 
the fects of this private influence were publickly 
avowed, the sovereignty of the popes over all 
other sovereigns, in matters of religion, and in 
matters appertaining to religion, the infallibility ' 
of their judgments, their dispensing and depos- 
ing power, the duty of rebellion in some cases, 
and the merit of assassination in others, were 
propagated from the pulpits: and what their pas- 
tors preached, the people executed. 

Tt might.be expected, perhaps, that the quar- 
rels which arose after the reign of Charles the 
Great, from a conflict ‘of spiritual and temporal 
prerogatives and jurisdiction, as well as those dis- 
turbances which arose from dissenting opinions 
about articles of faith, and points of doctrine, 
long before his time, would be appeased, and pre~ 
vented for the future, by the establishment of this 
papal monarchy. But, if such an expectation 
was entertained, it was wholly disappointed. The 
successors of Gregory the Seventh took every op- 
portunity of asserting their right to all the powers, 
temporal and spiritual, that he had claimed, and 
of exercising them as vicars of Christ. There is 
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a decree of Boniface the Eighth, who was Jess 
able, less successful, and more mad, if possible, 
than Hildebrand, that holds it's place in the carfon 
law, and that declares subjection to the Roman 
pontiff necessery to the salvation of every human 
creature*, This subjection too is not confined 
to spirituals ; for, in the extravagants, he claims 
aright to the two swords, and asserts a jurisdic- 
tion over all temporal, as well as spiritual autho- 
rityt. This jurisdiction was confirmed by the 
council of Lateran, and was founded in the thee- 
logy of those doctors, who made a christianity of 
their own, with little regard to that of Christ, 
whose name it bore, and often in plain contradic- 
tion to his Gospel. Thus St. Thomas, the evan-* 
gelical doctor, as he has been called very impro- 
perly and very impertinently, pretended to prove, 
by shameful prevarications, that such a submis- 
sion as the popes required was an essential con- 
dition of salvatién: and he, like the rest of his 
tribe, and their masters the popes, inflamed the 
dissentions about articles of faith and doctrines, 
‘as much as about prerogatives and jurisdictions. 
‘To what purpose should I quote any more in- 
stances, to show, that this has been the proceed- 
ing of the church of Rome, as I have asserted 
before, and as I assert now over again, from the 
“eleventh and twelfth centuries! The fact is noto- 
rious. But yet this doctrine had never been ac- 


% Subesse Romano pontifici. 
4 Regem se regum, mundi monarcham, vaicum in spiritu- 
alibus et temporalibus deminum promulgavit. 
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4uiesced in universally. Sometimes Kings, nay, 
sometimes councils, had opposed it: and the re- 
formers in the sixteentti céntury were'so fat from 
advancing any thing new on this head, that num- 
bers of. Christians in the West, as well as all the 
churches in the East, had constantly disowned it 
-during every intervening age, and that the former 
had suffered, rather than to own it, the most 
cruel pexsecditions. Thus the same conflicts of 
jurisdiction were frequently renewed, and the 
same calamities continued by the stime pertina- 
cious spirit of ambition ; till princes being tired 
with these struggles, they came little by little, at 
different times,- and in different places, to certain 
terms of accommodation. Princes renewed with 
the popes their former alliances with the hierar- 
chy, and compounded the best they could with 
the tyrant they had acknowledged. But notwith- 
standing these compositions, and though the 
popes dare not exercise their pretended tights as 
they did formerly, they keep up their pretensions, 
in hopes that a happy revival of ignorance and 
‘ barbarityymay do them, sooner or later, as much 


good as the unhappy resurrection of letters did 
them hurt. : 


SECT. XXXVIII. 


Sucu as I have sketched them rudely, but truly, 
were the ecclesiastical and papal usurpations on 
civil sovereignty, complete almost before avowed, 
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and opposed as soon as avowed. But the other 
usurpations of Rome were different in their di- 
rection, and in their course. The intention of 
these being to vest in the bishop of that see the 
sole right of deciding in matter of faith and doc- 
trine, either immediately without, or ukimately 
with ihe concurrence of a council, and by way of 
confirmation, they were plainly directed against 
all the inferior ranks in the hieraré%y--end thus, 
while princes and states defended their own 
rights by constant, though unconcerted efforts, 
they left the pope at liberty to deal with his sub- 
jects, for such the clergy, even the prelates had 
made themselves, as he thought fit, and to pro- 
ceed in his judgments with their advice or with- 
out it. The consequence soon followed; the’ 
laity believed as the church taught, and the church 
taught as the pope pronounced. But we must 
not imagine, that this usurpation on a preroga- 
tive the church had always exercised by her re- 
presentative assemblies, convened without the 
papal authority, and acting independently on it, 
was admitted, because either the religious or the 
civil society thought it belonged to the pope by 
divine right ; or because the former, being unable 
to resist it without the abetment and aid of the 
Jatter, neglected it as unconcerned in it. Neither 
of these societies could believe, that this prero- 
gative belonged to the pope by divine right, which 
the greatest authorities, and the recent practice 
of the whole ecclesiastical order contradicted : 
and if we consider the passages of preceding 
ages, 
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‘ages, we shall find reason to believe, that princes 
and civil magistrates did not suffer this usurpation 
to take place because they neglected it, or 
thought themselves unconcerned in it, but because 
they desired, that it might take place. What is 
here said deserves to be explained : and when it 
is so, though it be simply my conjecture, I think 
it will justify isself. 28 

From the time there had been such a thing as 
christianity in the world, Christians had been di- 
vided not only about compliments, rites and cere- 
monies, “such silly things”, says Hooker, “that 
“ very easiness doth make them hard to be dis- 
‘* puted about in serious manner *,” but about 
every important article of their religion ; and as 
soon as they had power in their hands, they per- 
secuted one another, and disturbed the peace of 
the empire. To remedy this evil, councils were 
employed: but councils defined and decreed to 
little purpose. To support their decisions, the 
authority of the emperors was employed. Some 
of these, like Theodosius, made the most san- 
guinary laws, and exercised the most cruel ty- 
ranny, in the cause of orthodoxy. Others of 
them seemed to have so much concern for the 
church, that they had none for the empire ; like 
Honorius, who was extremely busy at Ravenna in 
punishing Manicheans, Donatists, Priscillianists, 
and hereticks of every denomination, while the 

- Goths marched withuot opposition to Rome, All 
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this, however, proved ineffectual, and new heads 
sprouted out from the hydra of theology, as fast 
as the spiritual and temporal swords lopped them 
off. Itcould not be otherwise. The Scriptures 
are asure criterion of orthodoxy, when they are 
applied no farther than they were designed to be 
such: and they could be designed to be such no 
farther than they are intelligible and plain. He 
who pretends to employ this rule any farther, 
profanes the Scriptures, and abuses himself or 
others. This criterion, considered under the 
image of a rule, may be said to mark out to us 
_the great points, the inches, and the feet, for in- 
stance. But the less dimensions, the lines, for 
instance, are not marked, or they are not dis- 
eernible. The master builder, who put this rule 
into our hands, that we might work out our sal- 
vation by it, proportioned the rule to the work. 
How came we then, paltry builders that we are! 
to mark new and more minute divisions on this 
rule; to alter it, under pretence of making it 
more complete, and to measure and to build by 
guess? The Gospel is the rule: theology is the 
rule thus altered. He who adheres to one, 
founds his religion on divine, he who adheres to 
the other, on human authority; the first infallible 
and fixed, the second precarious and variable, 
Metaphysicks and tradition, their own whimsies 
and those of their predecessors, guided the clergy, 
and constitiited their theology. They never con- 
sidered the Word of God naked, if I may say so, 
nor ever looked at it, except through a theological 
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medium, through which every man might see 
whatever he had a mind to see in it. Many of 
the questions that arose were in no degree ob- 
jects of reason: and no men living were less fit 
than the fathers of the church, the greatest of 
‘them, St. Chrysostom, or St. Jerom, and St. Am- 
 brose, or St. Austin, to speak or write on any sub- 
ject, that required a clear determination of ideas, 
a closeness of reasoning, an evangelical candour, 
or even common ingenuousness. Beside that it 
was difficult very often to know whether these 
men spoke sincerely, or with conomy, they de- 
claimed much; and those of them, who pretended 
to reason, reasoned ill. They perverted the sense, 
and defamed the characters of their adversaries: 
they quibbled and cavilled, and then decided dog- 
matically on subjects they did not understand ; 
as St. Austin did, I presume, in the case of Pela- 
gianism, and in the doctrine of absolute predesti- 
nation, which he, after St. Paul, and Calvin after 
him, endeavoured to establish. Their personal 
partialities, the spirit of party and faction were 
manifest ; as in the case of Origen, who did great 
honour and service to the christian church, and 
yet was condemned by the same prelaté, that or- 
dained Synesius bishop of Ptolemais, though the 
honest philosopher declined this honour, and de- 
clared he would neither abandon his wife, nor se- 
veral of those Platonick opinions, that were re- 
* pugnant to the christian doctrine. There are so 
many examples to justify this charge, in every part 
of it, thatif any cholerick divine should presume 
P4 to 
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to deny it, the same fate might attend him and 
‘the fathers he took under his protection, as at- 
tended them, and the monk who defended them, 
against Rarbeyrac. The charge might be proved 
out of their own works, and their theology shown 
to be no better than their ethicks. 

I have touched over again, among others, some 
things that have been mentioned already, in order 
.to introduce my conjecture about the reason, that 
might determine the civil powers to make no op- 
position to the popes, when they assumed first an 
absolute authority, even superior to that of caun- 
cils, ‘in matters of faith, and-in all matters of dac- 
trine and discipline. Their reason must have 
been political. It could not be religious. The 
manner of holding the first council at Jerusalem, 
and the manner of decreeing in it, as they are 
represented in the fifteenth of the Acts, made 
strongly for the councils, and not at all for the 
popes. This was certainly the first council, a 
precedent for all others, and the foundation of 
their authority over the whole church. No man, 
I believe, before Baronius, had discovered, that 
Christ himself held a cauncil, and that he pre- 
sided in it when he called his disciples to him and 
asked them first, as one who inquired about news, 
whom men said that he was; and next as a’pre- 
ident, who took their opinions, whom they said 
that he was*. But this little sophistry was 
qoeaned to insinuate, that as Christ gave the keys 


* Matt. xvi, Mark viii. Luke ix, 
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on this occasion to Peter and his suecessors, so he 
gave them particularly a superiority over councils, 
nay, that he rendered these the least useful as- 
semblies in the world. Peter alone pronounced 
the decree of this type of a council *; and though 
the others assented, no doubt, yet does it notap- 
pear, that the form of consulting them was ob- 
served. The practice of the church afforded no 
more reason, than the terms of the Gospel, for . 
this superiority of the popes over councils; but 
the woful experience of many ages showed how 
inadequate the institution of courcils themselves 
was to the purpose of preserving uniformity in 
christian churches, and peace in christian states ; 
and this political consideration became a suffi- 

_ cient reason to the civil powers for favouring, or at 
least for not opposing the usurpatien of the popes, 
in the instance we speak of. here. 

It had been found necessary, even in the apos- 
tolical age, to elect a presbyter in every church, 
who might preserve the unity of it by his autho- 
rity, and prevent the schisms which arose per- 
petually. This was the institution of bishops. As 
christianity spread, as bishops multiplied, as they 
grew more powerful, and as theology ‘grew more 
contentious, the same expedient, that had been 
found useful, if not wholly effectual, te preserve 
the uniformity of particular churches, might seem 
the most proper to be employed for the same pur- 
poses in the universal church: and in this case 


* Actio Christi typum quendam cxprimit cclebrandi con- 
cilium. : : : 
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who so fit to be the universal bishop as the bishop 
of Rome? Rome had been the seat of empire, 
when the empire had been in its glory. If the 
dignity of cities was to determine, as it had al- 
ways done, the dignity of sees, there was none 
that could vie with that of Rome. If a right de- 
rived from St. Peter, the supposed prince of the 
apostles, was to determine, there was none nei- 
ther, in this case, to vie with that of Rome. 
Antioch, the first bishoprick of Peter, had yielded ° 
to the second imperial city, Constantinople. Who 
could. vie then with the bishop of the first impe- 
rial city, that pretended, and was believed to 
have been the second bishoprick of Peter, as well 
as the scene of his martyrdom ? 

It is true, that some bishops of Rome had erred 
most grievously in their judgments, and been scan- 
dalous in their manners, But others had re- 
trieved, in some degree, the honour of the see: 
and if the heresies and the vices of popes were 
made objections against them, in this case, what 
church was there that could boast an uninter- 
rupted succession of orthodox and pious prelates ? 
In short, all the churches of the West had con- 
tracted, in process of time, such an habitual re- 
verence for that ‘of Rome, that her opinions in 
matters of religion-and conscience had been fre- 
quently asked, and that the judgments of her bi- 
shops had been received with an apparent submis- 
sion, even by those who did not acknowledge, till 
long afterward, a power to impose them. The 
churches of Spain and of Gaul afford a most re- 
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markable instance to our present purpose, in the 
famous case of the procession of the Holy Ghost. 
Both of them paid a great regard to the papal 
authority in matters of this kind: the latter, I 
think, most and soonest ; though the former has 
outstripped her since in a bigot attachment to 
it: and yet both these churches had added the 
words “ filioque,” in order to declare their be- 
lief, that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Son 
as well as the Father, to the Constantinopolitan 
creed, not only without, but against. the consent 
of the popes. This addition too was not only 
maintained three hundred years together, but im- 
posed, at last, on the church of Rome; one of 
her infallible bishops having admitted it into his 
Creed very wisely, and chosen to authorise what 
he could not alter, rather than to suffer 80 great 
a part of the western church to stand in opposi- 
tion to his infallibility, at the very time when the 
establishment of it was attempted. 

After’ this time the clergy grew more obsequious 
to the popes, and more insolent to their princes ; 
for as the power of the former increased, their 
independency on the latter increased with it.. If 
it had not been so, we should have heard of more 
oppositions to the doctrines of Rome, and those 
we do hear of would have prevailed sooner. But 
as the civil power desired nothing more than an 
uniformity of belief for the sake of peace, and 
thought that this uniformity could be preserved 
no way so well as by giving to one bishop a super- 
intendency over the faith of the whole church, 

2 two 
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two things followed of course. One we know. 
The other we may conjecture from what we know- 
We kuow, that civil and ecclesiastical power 
united their efforts to exterminate, by inquisi- 
tions, by croisades, and all the cruelties they were 
able to exercise, every sect that arose in direct 
and open opposition to the doctrines and deci- 
sions of the church of Rome. We conjecture, 
that ia cases where the opposition was more con- 
fined, and more disguised, where it. seemed di- 
rected to diminish, rather than to abolish the au- 
‘thority of the popes, the same thing happened 
formerly in many places, which we see happen in 
France at this day. A great number of the infe- 
rior clergy, few of the prelates, refused to accept 
the constitution unigenitus. The former have 
been discountenanced and oppressed without 
much noise; and those of them that persist, per- 
sist in silence and obscurity, The others die off, 
and are replaced by men more complaisant and 
more politick, Thus the opposition to this bull 
will make no figure in history, and the doctrine 
of it will pass for that of the whole Gallican 
church conforming implicitly to a papal constitue 
tion. The pretended explanations, restrictions, 
and other prevarications, that were émployed to 
trim between God and the pope, will remain in 
the pamphlets of the time alone, and in the clo- 
sets of antiquaries. Thus an appearance of uni- 
formity in matters of faith has been, and may be 
imposed on posterity, by stifling the proofs of the 
contrary: and if this failed, the church would 
have » 
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have nothing more to do to preserve the illusion 
of uniformity, than what she has done so often 
and so long; to quote those alone who have 
spoken the same language as she speaks, and to 
take no notice of others, or to pass them by as 
hereticks, whose suffrage ought not to be brought 
to account. 

The pope is a general; the clergy a standing 
army, which has fought his battles, like other ar- 
mies, without any regard to the justice or injus- 
tice of the cause: and the common soldiers of 
which, as of other armies, have sometimes mu- 
tinied in particular quarters, the general officers 
seldom, the whole or the greatest part never. 
That even the common soldiers of this army should 
mutiny, at any time, may appear the more extra- 
ordinary, because no general ever recompensed 
the zeal of private men in his cause more signally 
than the pope has done. He procured them free 
quarters and very lucrative exemptions in every 
christian country. He abetted their insolence, 
and employed every artifice, as well as his whole 
power, to impose on the superstition of mankind 
a high conceit of the dignity of this spiritual 
militia, One artifice of this sort, the most ex- 
travagant that was ever invented, and the most 
effectual at the same time, shall be produced. 
You may be surprised, perhaps, when I say it was 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
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SECT. XXXIx. 


Noruine could be more intelligible, nor eveti 

to human judgment more reasonable, than the 
institution of the Lord's Supper; since the sole 
design of it was, that Christians should comme- 
‘morate in common the death of Christ, and the 
redemption of mankind, as well as signify, by par- 
ticipating of the same bread and the ‘same wine, 
‘that they were of the same religion, if as Eras- 
mus says, in paraphrasing St. Paul, “ videtur ag- 
“ noscere communem religionem qui communi- 
* bus cibis vescitur*.” But refinements and 
figurative expressions employed about it made 
‘the plainest thing in the world mystical and un- 
intelligible... The effects of the eucharist were 
‘made so first, and the very elements, the bread 
‘and the wine, became so afterward. This sacra- 
" ment was no longer a simple act of commemora- 
‘tion and of profession. It was made a great and 
dreadful mystery, of which Christians may par- 
take to their damnation, as well as to their sal- 
vation. The person, by whom it was instituted, 
‘is represented sometimes under images, that ren- 
‘der it impossible to frame any of the efficacy, or 
‘even of the institution of this sacrament. Christ 
is a vine, he is-a rock, nay he is a coat, according 
to St. Paul; and we clothe ourselves with himin 


... * Paraph. in Ep, ad Cor. Ep. 1, ¢. %, ve 15+ 
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our baptism, according to St. Chrysostom. Acs 
cording to the same eloquent father too, he stands 
to us in the relation of a head, of a house, of 
atable, and. of a root*. Now one of these ima- 
ges alone can give us any imperfect idea of the 
efficacy of this sacrament. Christ is the head of 
a body, and the faithful are the members. The 
same loaf is made up of many crumbs, the same 
body of members{: and therefore, according to 
St. Paul’s reasoning, all those who eat of one 
loaf, compose one body §. Thus Christ is; in- this 
community, at oace the Son of God and the bro- 
ther of man. The brother, but the elder brother, 
of the elect}; and in the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, we are said to be flesh of his flesh, and 
bone of his bone, “ ex carne ejus et ossibus gjus.” 

These immense and inexplicable advantages ‘aré 
to be ascribed, principally, to the efficacy of this 
mysterious sacrament. By baptism, we are made 
partakers of the Holy Ghost. By this sacrament, 
we are made such of the body and blood of Christ. 
But I will conclude, instead of citing any more 
particular instances, by borrowing from Casaubon, 
some general words, that may serve to show how 


* ——- Christum suis esse non solum caput, domum, men- 
sem, radicem, sed etiam yestem quando in baptismo Christus 
induatur, Vid. Casaub. in Exercit, : 

t Panis ex innumeris granis sic conflatus est-——corpus sic 
ex diversis membris constat——Paraph. Eras. 

§ Quoniam unus panis, unum corpus multi sumus, omnes 
qui de uno pane participamus. Ep, ad Corin. 1, ¢, x. 

{| Primogenitus in multis fratribus, Ep. ad Rom. viii. 


high 
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high men’s notions have been raised about this thee 
ological mystery, by. the theological abuse of 
figures. «“‘ The eucharisty, rightly taken, is the 
“instrument of that conjunction by which we 
““ grow into oné body ‘with the Son of God, 
“and with all the faithful—What can be more 
. © admirable, what more stupendous, than that 
“man should be thus joined and coalited with 
«.God,. the'treature with thé Creator, the mor- 
“ tal with the immortal, the finite with the 
“infinite, and Earth with Heaven?. This 
«“ypiracle is greater than that of creating a 
* world out of nothing*.” I think it is: but I 
think too, that it would be as easy to distinguish 
the most extravagant language that Platonick or 
Pythagorean enthusiasts ever held out of blas- 
phemy, as these orthodox expressions. 

The yoke of christianity is easy, ard the burden 
light. But if theology has shortened the deca~ 
logue, it has lengthened the creed, and has main- 
tained hitherto, in the enlightened ages, such a ty- 
ranny over the minds of men, in opposition to 
reason and revelation too, as could not be esta- 
blished in the darkest without much difficulty. 


* —— Eucharistiam legitimo modo sumptam instrumen- 
tum esse cjus conjunctionis, per quam in corpus unum cum 
filio Dei —~ coalescimus, et cum ceteris etiam omnibus fide- 
libus — quid magis admirabile aut magis stupendum, quam 
jungi, atque adco coalescere in corpus unum, hominem cum 
Deo, creaturamcum Creatore, mortalem cum immortali, fini- 
tum cum infinito, canum cum ccclo? Hoc majus est miracu- 
Jum, quam de nihilo mundum crease. 
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‘Yo the case just mentioned, ggncerning the mys 


tical effects of the eucharisty, we are required by 
human authority te believe, that the most diving 
and important truths are concealed under a variety 
of figyrative expressions, which have no con- 
ceiyable applications, at Jeast gone that are con- 
ceivable to us uninspired persons ; or else such as 
cannot be made by us, without a profanation that 
shocks the ear of every man who keeps up in hig 
mind an awful sense of the majesty of the Supreme 
Being; nor dares to think, like those whom we 
call divines, as familiarly and as lowly of God as 
of man. . In the Case thet is to be mentioned, ' 
concerning the elements, as they are called, of the 
eucharisty, your church requires, and the whole 


, christian church did require before the reforma- 


tion, that we should believe substances, which 
give us the ideas of bread and wine, voth before 
and after consecration, to be, after it, such sub- 
stances as give us the ideas of flesh and blood. If 
we should say, that in fact they give us these ideas, 
we should lie most impudently: and if we should 
say, as you pretended catholicks do say, that, 
though they give us still the ideas of bread and 
wine, yet they are miraculously flesh and blood, 
we should talk a language that passes on millions, 
and yet can pass on no one man who cdnsults bis 
reason impartially, or who considers the proofs of 
christian revelation by miracles, which are, in 
truth, appeals to the senses, 

We are all conscious, or very little experiment 
and reflection will suffice to make ys so, that we 
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know nothing more of. substances than their ef- 
fects. God has given us no other way of distin- 
guishing them: andif we abandon that, nothing 
can be affirmed or denied concerning theni. A 
miracle may change one substance into another, as 
“water was changed into wine at the feast in Ga- 
lilee. But the accidents cannot remain, and the 
substance be changed; or to speak more plainly, 
‘a different substance must produce different ideas 
inus, A supernatural operation must be sensible, 
or it is no more a miracle than if nothing was ope- 
rated. The guests at Cana would not have be- 
lieved, that the water was turned into wine, if they 
had not been convinced of the change by their 
taste : and if the disciples were convinced, after his 
‘yesurrection, that Jesus was the same Christ who 
had been crucified, it was because they said that 
they saw him to be the same, and that one of them 
probed the wounds he bad received on the cross. 
‘According to the first example then, the commu- 
nicants in your church should eat raw flesh, and 
the priest, by his peculiar privilege, should drink 
warm blood ; for the transubstantiation is instan- 
taneous: and, according to the last example, if 
the elements in the eucharisty continue to the sight 
and taste the same, they are the same bread and 
the samewine, after consecration, that they were 
before. ; ; 

He who should think to evade the absurdity, 
by insisting, that God works two miracles at once, 
that he changes the bread and wine into fiesh and 
blood, and, to exercise our faith, he alters the 
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physical constitution of the elect in such a manner, 
on this occasion, that flesh and blood produce in 
them the ideas of bread and wine; he, I say, who 
Should think so, would only increase the absur- 
dity by endeavouring to evade it, as they who are 
in the dirt dirty themselves more by endeavour< 
ing to get out of it. He would assuine a iniracle 
and no thiracle, or rather a miracle contrived to 
disguise a miracle, and a fraudulent imposition on 
our senses, for the excellent purpose of exercising 
faith against knowledge, and in direct contradic-- 
tion to all the proofs, that Christ gave of the di- 
vinity of his mission by appealing to the senses of: 
mankind: so that if transubstantiation be true, 
the whole christian revelation may be false. No 
one would impute such a kind of proveeding to 
any man who was not a professed juggler : and yet 
such a proceeding is imputed’ to God, by popes, 
councils, and the whole tribe of your divines. But 
yt is time I should leave a subject, that gives me 
horrour, eveni when I write against it; atid that 
has been exhausted 'by abler pens, by that of Til- 
lotson particularly, in a short tract; preferable to 
immense volumes, It is time I should remember, 
that my business here is not to refute the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, but to show how it Came to 
be established, and the political view of the popes - 
in the establishment of it. 
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SECT. XL. 


To this purpose then, I say, that a supposed 
mystery in the elements arese first, like a supposed 
mystery in the effects of the eucharisty, from 
figurative expression. There is no one, perhaps, 
in the whole Gospel, less liable to an equivocal 
sense than that which Christ employed, when he 
said, ‘ this is my body, and. this is my biood,” 
in the very act -of giving bread and wine to 
his disciples, who were at supper with him, just 
before his death, for aremembrance.of which this 
ceremony of a supper was then instituted by him, 
The figure was easy, the application natural, 
and they Could not understand the expression lite- 
rally. It is impossible to suppose that they did, 
unless we suppose them mad: and yet it is this 
very expression, that has been made the foundation 
of a doctrine, which Hurons and Iroquois, Samo- 
jedes and Hottentots, would blush to: own, and 
which has brought disgrace on christianity, if any 
ever did, as well as innumerable calamities on the” 
christian world. The fathers of the church loved 
figurative style, and their whole theology is nothing 
else, but they employed it more to perplex than 
to explain: and it is not wonderful, . therefore, if 
they secmed to confound the typical, or symboli- 

af. with the veal body of Christ.” They seemed 
to do it, or they did it, if you will, sometimes. 
But when their matter Iced them to speak with 
more 
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more caution and precision, so many of them, and 
of the greatest of them, contradistinguished the 
first fromthe last, in such plain and strong terms, 
that .it is evident a real corporal presence in the 
~ eueXbristy was neither their opinion, nor the ge- 
neral belief of the church in the first ages. Give 
me leave to add, though'I cite no other particular 
passages here, because they have been cited by 
many on the same occasion, that the inconsiste 
ency “of your church never eppears to.me more 
barefaced than it does, when I consider, that she 
has made the writings of St. Austinalmost a rule 
of faith; and yet, that thie father ‘not only de- 
clares, in many places, against her favourite doc- 
trine, which was not at that time a doctrine, 
but guards against it, for fear it should 
become such by a wrong interpretation of the 
Scripture*. He brings an example of wrong inter- 
pretations that may be made, by quoting these 
words, “ except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
“ Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
“you.” These words interpreted literally con- 
tain, according to him, a great impiety. They 
are to be interpreted, therefore, Gguratively. The 
doctrine of transubstantiation is, therefore, an 
impious doctrine, according to this father. 
But how carefully soever the typical and sym~ 
bolical body of Christ in the eucharisty was distin- 
guished, on some occasions, from his real ‘body, 
from the body born of the Virgin Mary, which 
was crucified, which rose from the dead, and 


, * De Doct. Christiana, 1, 3, 
a3 which 
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which ascended into Heaven, they grew to be 
easily confounded in the minds of men, by the 
continual use of the same figure without the 
same explanation of it, and the sign passed for 
the thing signified among many. This has scr 
happened; and it happened the more natufally in 
this case, because, the imaginations of men being 
heated with mystery, the doctrine that was the 
most mysterious was the most likely to prevail. 
The doctrine, however, of Christ’s corporal 
presence in the sacrament would not have pre- 
vailed, evenin the eighth century, very probably, 
so far as ta be established by the authority of a 
council, if it had not been found necessary to 
evade an argument, that tne breakers of images 
urged, and to support the stupid worship of them, 
as Tillotson observes. One synod, that of Con- 
stantinople, determined, that Christ had left-an 
image of his body, the bread in the eucharisty, 
and therefore no other image of him qught .to be 
made. Another synod, the second Nicwan, de- 
termined, about thirty years afterward, that the 
pread and wine, after consecration, were the body 
and blood, not the images of the body and blood 
of Christ; that he had, therefore, left no image 
of himself, and that other images of him might 
be worshipped. Zeal for idolatry of one kind 
propagated idolatry of another; and to the wor- 
ship of images, which the Christians practised as 
well as the Heathens, and which the Heathens ex- 
cused as well ag the Christians, the latter added 
something too absurd, and too abominable, to 
: a Y meke 
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‘make a part of the religious rites of the former. 
They conjured their God into a wafer ;. they 
adored him in that wafer; they offered him up in 
a true sacrifice to himself, and they ate him up, 

—rta_chuclude the ceremony. “Sit anima mea cum 
“ philpsophis, non cum Christianis, gente stoli+ 
“ dissima, qui Deum faciunt et comedunt,” a 
saying of Averrdes, which no man needs to dis- 
own, : 

All this was not established, without great con- 
Aest, norsoon. In the ninth and following centu- 
ries it was much opposed. One of those who 
opposed it, Berenger, dean of Angers, and a man 
famous for learning ad siety, when there-was little 
of either among the,religious suciety, had been 
frightened into arecantation, which he recanted as 
soon as he got out of the papal hands. It is the 
less wonderful that he should do so; since the 
pope and his council appeared to have no very 
clear notion of their own doctrine, but blundered 
miserably when they defined it, in contradiction 
to that which he had taught; and since Gregory 
the Seventh found it necessary, a few years after- 
ward, to define over again the pretended ortho- 
dox doctrine of the real’corporeal presence. He 
left out of his definition the circumstatices of- 
handling and breaking, of grinding and bruising, 
this body between the teeth of the faithful, as I 
believe, because they were too shocking to stand 

ein it, and might be insinuated with more advan- 
tage when the general doctrine had got prejudice 
on it’s side, ‘They have been so, they are avowed 
a a4 parts 
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parts of it, and this is the doctrine which was de- 
éléted orthodox eleven hundred years after Christ 
fm the Latin church, under the ridiculous name 
of transubstantiation ; a ridiculous name indeed, 
and that bears more analogy to chemistry thas+o— 
theology. What Hildebrand defined, his Gicces- 
gors maintained: and Innocent the Third, wha 
was a pope of the same spirit, procured a most 
solemn confirmation of it in the numerous counéil 
6f Lateran, which he held at the beginning of the 
_ thirteenth century, and in which so many other 
things were done to advance his own tyranny, and 
the supertority of te. religicus over the civil so- 
ciety. The folly of theily war was renewed, 
books of decretals were pub%shed and authorised, 
auricular confession was introduced, the cup was 
taken from the laity: in short, ecclesiastical 
pride and policy being now come to their height, 
the whole systém of religion’ became more than 
ever a system of usurpation; and ambition im+ 
proved to her purposes all that superstition and 
ignorance could be made taadopt. It will be na 
breach of charity, therefore, to affirm, that though 
the doctrine of Christ’s real and corporal pre- 
sence in the sacrament owed it’s first rise to the 
abuse of figurative style, and to the disputes of 
divines on another subject, yet the solemn defini- 
tiofi of transubstantiation was one of these arti- 
fices, that the popes employed to raise a high 
Opinion of the dignity and power of the priest- 
hood. No popes had ever more reason to raise: 
such an opinion than Gregory the Seventh, and In- 
_ nocenh 
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hocent the Third; for none ever achieved not 
undertook such conquests as these two made at 
the head of the church over the civil power, both 
of them in-Germany, and the last of them in gure 
qsisxd dikewise. et 
We thay say the better, that ‘this artifice was 
contrived for the purpose I’ suppose, since the 
prerogative and power of making God himself is. 
not only ascribed by the writers of your church 
to every priest, but an argument is drawn from 
thence to show how much reverence ought to be 
paid tg an order of men, the legit of whom has a 
prerogative and powyr ofsshich the greatest 
earthly potentates cagnot boast. But however 
this artifice was contrivéd and conducted, how im- 
pudently soever popes and councils imposed, for 
an article of faith, what it is more impious to be- 
lieve, than it would be to disbelieve the whole 
creed, and however civil and ecclesiastical power 
united to enforce it, with all the fury of inquisi- 
tions, it never could gain, from the eleventh to 
the sixteenth century, in which it was rejected 
‘with a just abhorrence ‘by whole nations, a full 
and quict possession of the minds of men in any 
Country; no, not in Italy ; no, not at Rome. 
They who had not the front to defend this mon- 
strous doctrine, and yet would not separate from 
the church of Rome, had recourse to the sole ex- 
pedientjhat remained. Far froin defending it, far 
from maintaining it as an original article of ‘chrig- 
tian faith, they chose to put the decision on ano- 
ther point. Many of the most learned and ortho- 


dox, 
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dox, long before Luther and Calvin arose, had 
declared, that men were at liberty to believe, or 
not to believe, the manner of Christ's presence ins ° 
the sacrament to be corporal, and by transubstan- 
‘tiation; but the popish doctors insisted, that yes 
liberty subsisted no longer, since the chy.ch had 
defined the particular manner of this presence, in 
the council of Lateran, Thus they tried to 
change the state of the question, to deliver them~ 
‘selves from the cruel necessity of justifying blas- 
phemy, and demonstrating contradictions, and to 
decide the merits of a cause, that could not be 
‘maintained, by thag_of anomer, that they thought 
might be so. In this, “hipwever, they were de- 
ceived, and instead of yapporting transubstan- 
tiation by the authority of the church, they shook 
the authority of the church by employing it to this 
purpose, more than by all the other unworthy pur- 
‘poses to which it had been often prostituted. It 
was impossible to persuade men, that the church 
had any right to make new articles of faith, and 
of such a nature as this was especially, under 
the pretence of declaring those which the Scrip- 
tures had imposed on Christians : and since it was 
impossible to persuade, the same violence was 
used to force this article into general professiog, 
that was employed in the case of Arianism. Nay, 
more blood has been shed, and the calamities 
brought on the world by these contests have been 
of longer duration than the others. ‘They are not 
yetat an end. 
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SECT. XL 


A has been said in this Essay, and nothing 
has be&s said which may not be easily justified, is 
sufficient to show, that none of ‘the institutions 
contrived to preserve or restore peace among 
Christians have had this effect, even from the first. 
Those that the apostles made, concerning which * 
though men talk much they know little, had it 
not. Ifthe dissensions of chrisjian congregations 
were suchas did not breal,c to the eyes of the 
‘heathens, all was sthite and contention within; 
and the state of christianity continued the same 
during those ages, when the government of the 
church had first a great mixture of democracy in 
it, and when it grew up afterward into a more 
aristocratical form. The evils strengthened under 
these forms, and grew quite intolerable under the 
monarchical, Under that government it became 
tyranny, and the whole system of christianity, 
which has been always making, and is not yet 
made uniform, became such a system of avarice 
and ambition, carried on by fraud and violence in 
their turns, that new abuses being still accumula- 
ted onold, it might have been disputed, whether 
christian flocks would not have fed themselves 
better , without any pastors at all, and whether the 
Ww . 
peace of the world would not have been provided 
- for better without any religion at all. It may be 
asked now, and I expect you should ask, in what 
par- 
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particulars the state of christianity has been 
mended to the honour of religion and to th> good 
of mankind, since the last expedient designed 
for these purposes was laid aside by multitudes, 
and the pope was no longer the spiritual m Satth 
of Christians, nor the centre of the# union. 
The question is reasonable ; and I will answer it 
-yery sincefely, 
_ [think then, that the state of christianity has 
been mended to the honour of-religion, and to 
the good of mankind, in some particulars, not in 
all: and that ev¢n they wh¢ remain in the papal 
communion have, tis re ‘pect, some obligation 
to those who have separatod themselves from it. 
‘That so many nations withdrew in the sixteenth 
century from their subjection to the mock sove- 
reignty and real tyranny of the pope, has been 
to the honour of religion surely; since the whole 
body of Christians is no longer obliged to acknow- 
ledge for vicar of Christ every man, however un- 
worthy his character may be, whom the most 
corrupt college on Earth elects to that imaginary 
dignity, by a supposed inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost. It has been to the good of mankind 
surely, that the independency of the cburch on 
the state is taken away, in those countries that 
have renounced all allegiance to the powerful 
abettor of it, the pope; and that it is extremely 
reduced in those, that profess to hold the game al- 
legiance still, {t has been surely for the good of 
mankind, and for the honour of christianity Te~ 
show the world, that the law of God is immuta- 
ble, 
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ble, like the author of it, and that orders, dis- 
ciplines, rites, ceremonies, and acts of external 
devotion, means invented by men to maintain 
and propagate this law, are not only mutable in 
their-sature, but necessary to be altered, on some 
occasions, in the course of human affairs. It 
was the more fit surely to convince men of these 
truths, since they had been led hoodwinked so 
long by the knavery of the religious society, that 
they began to think there was nothing immutable 
in religion so much as the means employed to 
support it, nor so fttle as the-tnd. The wealth 
and grandeur of the ‘elere, id the superstition 
of the laity bad been €or more than fourteen bun- 
dred years the printipal of these immutable 
means; and the experience of so long time had 
shown, that the means destroyed the end. They 
gave occasion to all that mischief which atheisti- 
cal persons are so ready to impute to religion it~ 
self. Without these, disputes concerning doc- 
trines of mere speculation would have made less 
noise aud disturbance in the world, and enter- 
prises of ambition could not have been supported 
as they have been. To diminish all these, there- 
fore, and to remove an authority which often has, 
and always may stand in competition with the 
supreme authority of every society, are the first 
steps n2cessary to establish true religion, good go- 
vern£nt, and publick tranquillity. 

Ad these steps were necessary, so they were 
~~“jo34 for the wealth and grandeur of the church 
had been the free cift of the state originally, and 

they 
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they might be resumed, therefore, whenever they 
became hurtful, or even unnecessary, with as 
much justice and better policy than they were 
given. As to the other means, ignorance and su- - 
perstition, though every thing necessary tr-con- 
stitute them was promoted, they were no% directly 
avowed like the others. To pretend, that the 
chufch hada right to the former by compact, or 
by virtue of any alliance with the state, would be 
tosay whatever comes uppermost ina whimsicak 
head. To pretend, that the right to them is di- 
vine, may be rated amon, a great number of 
ae ~ i 

absurd propositions, “vsat_,[re affirmed without 
proof: and bold affirmation“had succeeded so well 
in this case, that he, who Rad asked for any other 
proof, than the authority of those who affirmed 
it, would have passed for absurd himself. 

Again. Nothing can contribute more to the 
honour and advancement of christianity, than to 
reduce the preachers of it, as near as possible, to 
the terms of their original institution. Christ 
gave his apostles a commission to preach and to 
baptise, to convert men by the miracles they 
wrought, and to edify and build up in the faith 
such as they converted. It does not appear, that 
they, or their immediate successors, exceeded the 
bounds of this commission. This was their sole 
employment. The sole wealth they enjored, or 
claimed, was a voluntary contribution for, their 
maintenance, in the churches which they visited, 
or wherein they resided: and how moderate *pis~ 
stipend was, may be collected from the practise 

of 
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of St. Paul, who took nothing from the Corin- 
thians, but lived on what he earned by his trade. 
-The sole power they enjoyed, or claimed, was that 
of reproving, and of delivering over to Satan, 
with she concurrence of the faithful,.and not 
otherwisé> such Christians as held false doctrines, 
or were guilty of enormous crimes. If any pious 
soul had foreseen, while christianity was the re- 
ligion of a despised and persecuted sect, that it 
would be the religion of the empire, that. empe- 
rors and empresses, kings and queens, would be 
raised up by God, td be the prsing fathers and 
mothers of his chure’y_s ‘tiiay assure ourselves, 
that ‘great expectatiots of. preserving .the faith 
pure and undefiled Gate such patronages, and 
of infusing universally the true spirit of chris- 
tianity after such examples, would have been 
raised. But all the expectations of this pious 
soul would have been disappointed, as soon as 
‘the event happened; for then, on the contrary, 
~ the church got, but religion lost; the church was 
decorated, but religion was disgraced; the cause 
“of one, and the cause of the other, were never 
more united in opinion, nor.so distinct in reality. 
The nature of that revolution which Constantine 
made in the religion of the empire, and the place 
which this body of men had held in the christian 
church,’ while christianity was the profession of a 
sect, enabled them to take the lead, and to be the 
| princ’pal agents in it. Thus they fixed themselves 
FEE phe head of the new establishment. Religion 
was 
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was made subservient to all their purposes, aitd 
the wealth and grandeur of the hierarchy were the 
. principle objects of it, They were principal ob- 
jects always, they were the sole objects at last : 
and during several ages that preceded bamedi- 
ately thé reformation, the whole systens of chris- 
tianity, “in our western world, was nothing better 
than a system of ecclesiastical fraud, working by 
superstition, aad:on it, under the direction of 
the bishops of Rome.  Many.saw this: all who 
saw it, and were not gainers by the iniquity, la- 
mented it. Was if not time ‘to make use of the 
first opportunity, whntys favourable conjuncture 
offered, to assert the righss of the civil against 
the usurpations of the religious society? This 
was done in the’sixteenth century. It had been 
attempted before: but the attempts had been 
vain, and even now they were various ; for as 
ecclesiasticks had taken the lead in establishing, 
they took it in reforming christianity. They pre 
served much of their dignity, wealth, and autho- 
rity in our church; less in that of Luther: less 
of the latter, in pretension and appearance at 
least, and none ofthe two former,” in that of 
€alvin. The constitution of our chureh seems 
adapted to that of a great monarchy. The con- 
stitution of the Lutheran to those of the little 
princes and states of Germany. The constitu- 
tion of Calvin’s to the government of a lityle and, 
poor republick. - But popery was renounyed ia | 
all, the superstitions of i were abolished, and 
that 
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that spiritual tyrant was suffered no longer to en-~ 
croach on civil sovereignty; norto.drainthe wealth, 
of these reformed nations into his coffers 
i Another Smstance wherein the reformation’ has 
" ended the state of christianity, to the honour of 
. Teligion, &sd to the good of mankind, is this. 
Christianity retained it’s name, as factions often 
do, when they have abandoned the principles that 
- gained them reputation, or have perverted the 
best to the worst pyrposes, because.the church.of. 
Rome professed to believe Christ to have been the 
Son of God, the Mésiab, the .Redeemer: but 
then, human authority"had_-3“ controlled divine 
in the course of many aces, and had been blended 
with it so indiscriminately to the observation of 
men who were forbid to consult One, and were 
taught the duty of being implicit to the other, 
that this religion was no longer to be found in the 
Gospel, but in the canons -of councils, the opi- 
nions of fathers, and the decrees of popes; au- 
thorities that must be contemptible in the eyes of 
every one who knows what councils, fathers, and 
_ Popes have been, and who knows besides; that 
many of these canons, Opinions, and decrees are 
- either fictitious or corrupted. The first preachers 
| of christianity could not have known it again. 
| Many articles of faith must have appeared to 
_ them new ; they would not have acknowledged 
| many precepts to be evangelical, nor many insti< 
| tutions‘ and ceremonies to be apostolical, They 
piserttd ‘nave occasion often to say, much what Soe 
; erates said, when he heard the Lysis of Plato read. 
' Mou, VIL R ~ "Tn 
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Ina word,and to finish up the picture, neither 
Peter nor Paul would have known how to admi- 
nister even the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper, unless they had gone first to some 
seminary of priests for instruction. Now this 
newfangled religion the reformation nea ; tried 
it eliiefly by the only true criterion of ore 
thodoxy, the Gospel, and brought is much nearer 
to the plainness and simplicity of that which Christ 
instituted *. a 
~ The honour of his religion, so al tered, 30 abused, 
and so defaced, igquired cer tainly, that it should be 
ae i stripped 


* Tsay in the text, much ner rey to the plainness and simpli« 
city of the Gospel of Christ; Lecause it would not be true to 
say, intirely. All the reformed churches renounced their sub- 
jection to that of Rome, and asserted their independency. But 
some of them retained enough of her institutions, customs, and 
policy, to show, that-they had beerronce members of that body. 
The churches who valued themselves for going the farthest, and 
who thought that they could never go too far, in opposition to 
that of Rome, Calvinists zbroad, and their disciples, our Puri- 
tans at home, threw off at once, with the outward pomp of 
the ecclesiastical order, even the decency of forms in the pub- 
lick worship. But then they assumed as great a licence in 
the interpretation of Scripture, as ever had been taken, and 
exercised as real an ecclesiastical tyranny, under another 

* discipline, as the Roman clergy had ever exercised. By af- 
fecting to deduce their reformation from the most carly times, 
when gifts of the Spirit were supposed to be commen, they ran 
into enthusiasm ; and genuine christianity took as many forms 
gs whimsical teachers could invent. Our English‘reformers 
pursued a middie course. “They retained much move af the 
hierarchical order: and when they had rejected many of. those 
superstitious rites and ceremonies, which Vigilantius, @ pious 


and. 
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stripped of mamy-rites, ceremonies, and, customs, 
which favoured too. strongly of heathenism and 
Judaism, or which had been invented manifestly 
: ‘ ‘ with 


and learned Cnaniard, had censured, and which Jerom, aa 
impudent and scurtilous + Hungariag, had defended a thou- 
sand years before, with all the ferocity of a modern Hussar, 
they thought it pruper to go no farther, or very little farther, in 
this part of reformation, and fell, I think, into s greater ub- 
surdity in another, “Fa, that, I mean, which conceros the 
doctrines of artificial thee ogy grafted on christianity by this 
very Jerom, and- by the, other fathers who went before 
him, as well as by tho%e ~vho follov:.2 after him, some in 
the third, others in the fourt’uid fifth centuries; when that 
art of enslaving mankind with avords, to use an expression of 
nty lord Bacon, was establishe: ; and when that, which this 
great man applies to philosophical knowledge, might be said 
truly of theological, that it became “ an undigested heap and 
“ collection of .much faith and accident, mixed with an abun- 
“ dance of childish notions imbibed in youth.” , 
If we consider what motives our reformers, who boasted of 
restoring the purity of christianity, could have to keep open 
these springs from which so much of the impurity of that 
church whose communion they renounced had been derived ; 
we shall find, I think, that they were two; ancient prejudices, 
and future hopes, ‘They were averse to unlearn what they had 
been Icarning ail their lives; and they were desirous to ‘re 
tain that preeminence, authority, and wealth, which they 
had enjoyed under the pope, and hoped to enjoy under the 
king. The church of Rome acts consistently, when she muin- 
‘ tains 





+ N. 3. Erasmus would make Jerom almost an Italian, be- 

* cause Shridon, the place of his birth, was not far from Italy. 

ut he may be reckoned, more ‘properly, an Hungarian; since 

"this place was on the very confines of Hungary and Dalmatia, 
: R2 
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with no other intention than that of: multiplying 
superstitions, which helped to impose: on the 
people, and were lucrative to the priests. The 
worship of images was of this number. A wor- 
ship evidently derived from the heathens, as ido- 
Tatrous among the vulgar, and not fore easily 
distinguished out of idolatry by the learned men 
of new, than of old Rome. Such/again was the 
‘use of the holy water, which your divines choose 
to derive from the’ water pf-purification among 
the Jews, and which migh’’ be defived as truly, 
perhaps, from the lustral viater in use among the 
heathens. Such agais were the consecration of 
altars, the celebration of jubilees, and other ex- 
T 
1 
"tains a veneration for the primitive fathers, who maintained the 
divine institution of an ecclesiastical order, and who invented 
so much superstitious worship, and so many sham miracles, to 
establish a sham christianity, But what could protestants 
mean, to maintain the authority of these ancient fathers, if 
they had not all the same purposes to serve? Let. us acknow- 
ledge the truth. They bad them not in the whole, but they. 
had them in part: and for this reason they found it necessary 
to preserve the credit of fathers and councils, in part at least, 
and as far as they wanted their authority. When they wanted 
it no longer, or when it turned against them, they laid it aside 
most prudently. They builded up a new church, or modelled 
an old one, on principles, however inconsistent, that reconciled, 
4n good measure, the ecclesiastical to the civil policy of their 
age and country: and they, who thought that,a hierarchy 
-and monarchy were neccessary to support one another, which 
_was the prevalent opinion of those times, could not have desired 


a more reasonable institution, than that which our Ebglish Tes - 
formers made, under the direction, and by the authority ori, 


civil power. 
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ternal observances, which had been so avowedly. 
taken from the ceremonial law-of the Jews, that 
your writers do. not gcruple to justify them by 
passsages of the Pentateuch, In fine, and to 
quote an instance or two of the second sort; such 
was the inyention of Purgatory, and of all the 
cosily. means to.be delivered from it. Such was 
the abuse thes, made even of transubstantiation, 
which is so ee an abuse in itself, that one would 
hardly think it could be abusgd by any additional 
circumstances, whei\{t was established not only. 
that priests could maxe God at any time, but 
that they might carry him about-jn a little box, 
wherever his presence was deemed necessary for 
publick show, or private devotion. 

As the reformation exploded the doctrines re- 
lative to these and other superstitious practices, 
so would it have been much to the good of man- 
kind, as well as to the honour of christianity, if 


_ silence on several others, which cause great dissen- 


sion, had been imposed at the same time. But the. 
contrary happened. The reformed fell out among 
themselves, and pursued one another with so much 
bitterness, that they gave ne small colour to the 
pretended catholicks, to object to them, that they 
multiplied schisms, broke the bands of christian 
charity, and disturbed the peace of the christian 
world, w‘tich was better preserved in the commus 
nion of Rome. I do not mean to speak here of 
the disputes that arose among the reformed about 


“_seligious ceremonies and church government, 


which were easy enough to be determined, or in- 
different 
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different enough to be compounded, in their na~ 
turé; how bard soever, or how important scever 
ecclesiastical obstinacy and the spirit of party: 
made them appear. I mean to speak of those 
disputes that are in their nature not determinable ; 
because there neither is, nor can be, any real de- 
termination of ideas about them: «disputes that 
would be little thought of, or could “o little hurt, 
if they remained undecided, an#”have done so 
much by dogmaticaj and contrary decisions. [ 
might instance in several, irAhat of justification 
particularly, and of the doctrines ‘dependent on 
it, concerning ll which so much unintelligible 
jargon has been vainly “employed by popish and 
protestant divines, and to as little purpose by the 
council of Trent. But I choose rather to instance 
in the case of the Lord’s Supper. Of this we 
have spoken already, and it will serve better than 
any case less known, to show in what manner the 
reformers raised new disputes, left their followera 
exposed to all the mischief which theological ques- 
tions have brought on the world, and the atheis- 
tical objection as much in force, ag it was before 
the reformation they made. : 
They were not content, then, to have rendered 
fransubstantiatied as ridiculous and odious as it 
dcservea to be esteemed: they went about ta 
explain, each in his own way, this supposed or 
yeal mystery. They who believed there was no 
mnystery in the eacharisty itself, how mysterious . 
goever the occasion of this institution andthe 
spiritual effects of it might be, should have talked, 
; J think, 
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I think, of the bread as bread, and of the wine 
as wine, which Christians ateo.and drank in their 
communion te commemorate, by” this ceremony, 
the death of Christ, and the redemption of man- 
kind. Théy who believed there was a mystery 
in the eucharisty itself, and that the bread © 
and wine ‘were, after thanksgiving or consecra- 
tion, some hing more than bread and wine, 
nor barely Signs or symbole of the body and 
blood of Christ, should have avoided all defini- 
tions, instead of DQhosing definition to definition, 
and making that a n.ystery, which Christ had not 
made so. But they proceeded in a manner very 
different. They all acknowledged, if Zwinglius 
did, that the body and blood of Christ were truly 
received in this sacrargent, as the Landgrave of 
llesse declared to Granvelle and others, in a so- 
lemn conference at Spires *: and by this acknow- 
ledgement they put themselves under inextricable 
difficulties. Luther taught, that the body and 
blood of Christ were really in the elements of 
bread and wine, by a consubstantiation, which 
was said to last, if I mistake not, during the man- 
ducation only. Did the Calvinists talk a whit 
more intelligibly when they professed, at the fa- 
mous conference at Poissy, “that in the sacra- 
‘““ ment of the Lord’s Supper, Christ gives, pre- 
“ senjs, and exhibits to us really the substance of 
“ his body and blood: that by faith we receive, 
* yeally and in fact, the true and natural body 


* Vid, Sleidan, 1. 27. 
R4 and 
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* and blood of Christ, by virtue of the Holy 
* Ghost*?” Whatdid Beza mean when he talked 
of eating with the mouth of faith? He must mean, 
that he believed that he ate, ar he must mean 
nothing? Now what did he believe, that he ate 
in the same sacrament? Not the symbolical body 
of Christ; for he affirmed, that he qie the true 
and natural body: not the true and natural body 
of Christ ; for he affirmed that to_e in Heaven 
‘and no where else. What thew did he believe 
that he atc, or what other gexée can be put on 
those words, “ eating with yie mouth of faith,” 
‘and those ‘‘ receiving by faith,” than that of be- 
lieving he ate, and believing he received? His 
adversaries held a great impiety, but they held it 
consistently, According, to them, the body of 
Christ was in the sacrament by the charm of con- 
-secration, and they ate it when they ate the sa- 
cramental bread. According to Beza and his col- 
leagues, the body of Christ was not there but in 
Heaven, and yet they ate it too, really and in fact. 
This conference broke up abruptly. The fools on 
one side accused. the protestants of blaspheming, 
when they deny transubstantiation, just as the 
heathen reputed those philosophers atheists, who 
were not polytheists. The fools on the other re- 
 mnained convinced, that they ate, spiritually and 
with the mouth of faith, in this sacrament, a bo- 
dily substance that was not there; while they ate 
most corporeally a bodily substance, the bread, 


* Aubigny Hist. Univers. I, 2. 
that 
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that was there. Both went away, resolved to cut 
the throats of one another: and such are the ef- 
fects of theology, that is, of human authority in 
matters of religion, . 

This authority has imposed chiefly, when it 
has imposed on the minds of men, by the 
abuse of\ words. This abuse of words makes 
the sum yf metaphysicks and theology, imayi-- 
nary iste weno from the control as 
from the assistinge of sense, conversant about 
hypothetical nati, and about ideas vastly com- 
plicated and perprexed. Such theology tine- 
tured all the philosophy of Plato. Logick all that 
of Aristotle. These two schools were the great 
mints of insignificant terms; and though Zeno, 
who did little else than invent new words, and 
change the application of old, opened another 
mint of the same kind, yet the coin of the two 
former has been alone current. The immaterial 
forms, the eternal ideas, and all the incorporeal 
essences of Plato, for instance, were given and re- 
ceived in every philosophical payment, like the 
substantial forms, the intentional species, or the 
entelechy of Aristotle, till very lately. 

Ihave often thought, that nothing could have 
happened more fortunately for the propagation of 
Jearned ignorance, than the succession of the 
Peripaietick to the Platonick philosophy; for 
though Aristotle opposed many opinions of his 
master, yet the subtilty of his lagick has served 
to cover both his master’s errours and his own, 
on more occasions, and at more periods, than one. 
No waitings, certainly, were ever so mad as those 


of 
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of the ‘latter Platonists, which contain the very 
quintessence of enthusiasm, and which are almost 
ene perpetual abuse of reason and language. 
Many of the christian fathers came out of the 
game schools; and all of them using the same 
delirious style, it became that of christian theo- 
Jogy. We must not imagine, however! that the 
philosophy of Aristotle had no share fn framing 
the system of this theology, thoug><h hat of Plato 
had the greatest and the pr It is true, that 
the original works of the forn'# were unknown in 
the western church, till the fifteenth century, when 
Gréek learning vas brought into Italy by those 
who fied thither after the taking of Constantino- 
ple. Bat still Aristotle was at that time rather 
i known than unknown; Mor in. the very begin- 
ning of the thirteenth, @ Latin translation had 
been made, by the direction of the emperor, Fre- 
derick the Second, of some parts of his writings 
from the Arabick version of them ; and other frag- 
ments had appeared in the same language, such’ 
as might be expected, in those ages of ignorance, 
from men, among whom the Latin and Greek 
were become very barbarous languages; who un- 
derstood il the purity of one, and were litle 
able to explain themselves properly and clearly in 
the other. If we go higher up, we find Aristatle 
thuch better known. He must have been'so even 
by the first of the Greek fathers, and his reputa- 
tion must have been great during all those ages, 
wherein so tnany of the corner stones of christian 
theology were laid; since he had commentators, 

therrselves 


- ~~ 
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themselves philosophers of great fame, among the 
Greeks, inthe second, the third, the fourth, and 
the fifth centuries, Alexander Aphrodiseus, The- 
mistius, atrd others. No doubt can be made of 
this; and if any doubt could be made, those.nice 
digtinctions, and that perpetual torture of words, 
for which fathers and councils were so. famous, 
would be\gufficient to prove it. They learned of 
Plato to tak without any meaning:. and they 
learned, I thigh, of Aristotle, to seem sometimes 

to have one. ; . 
The jogical empire of Aristotle, and the abuse 
of words, grew up with christian theology; but 
they were never absolutely confirmed till ignoe 
rance prevailed alike in the East and the West, 
from the ninth to the\fifteenth century, when the 
first dawnings of knowledge began to appear, and 
men began to see their way in the farther acqui+ 
sition of it. It may seem strange, but it is true, 
that the schools which were erected, and the en- 
couragement which was given to learning from the 
(lays of Charles the Great, served only to keep 
“men out of the way of true knowledge, and to 
impose a false appearance of it. ‘The popes had 
procured chiefly the foundation of these schools ; 
and the encouragement to the scholars had. been 
derived from them, ar through their means. I 
might have reckoned this among the artifices they 
employed to carry on their usurpations. Bare ig- 
norance alone was not sufficient to their purpese. 
It was necessary to promote learned ignorance, 
and jo sstablish errour with al} the circumstances 
of 
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of authority and reverence; lest even the igno- 
rant should ‘stumble upon truth. To keep men 
frém the search of it, they were told, that truth, 
and divine truths especially, were hard to find; 
that persons, on whose.ability they might depend, 
were set apart, therefore, to save others the 
trouble of this search, and that their holy mother, 
the church, watched over all. Thus /evelation 
and: réason ‘both were made the m 19>zpoly of the 
eergy. They doled out the oy n ee scraps, 
and under such interpretatio: We they thought 
fit. :-They employed the latter, not to analyse, 
not to verify ideasein order to compare them, 
Dut to take such as have been mentioned above, 
as it were on trust, like the vile instruments of 
errour: the instruments of /errour indeed, since, 
how well soever these comparisons were made, 
nothing that was true, or complete and adequate, 
or distinct and clear, could result from them, and 
nothing, consequently, that deserved the name. of 
‘knowledge. In short, they profaned and abused 
the two noblest gifts of God to man, natural rea- 
son and supernatural revelation. 

Natural philosophy and mathematicks made 
little progress in these schools, experimental phi- 
losophy none at all, To turn and to wind the 
few notions they had a thousand ways, to distin- 
guish imperceptible differences, ta refine and sub- 
tilise a little real knowledge till it evaporated 
intirely, and nothing remained but a caput 
mortuum of words, was their whole business. 
John of Damascus had brought logick inte fashion 
Lt Q anpng 
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among the Greek divines, and Boétius among thé 
Latins, long before the institution of these schools, 
and longer "still before their doctors became fa- 
mous under the name of scholasticks: so -that 
whenever this happened, the same manner of 
philosophising on logical and metaphysical no- 
tions, ani technical and insignificant terms, had 
prevailed in them from their foundation, afd had 
been applie theology. The men, who applied 
themselves to iXNyad some broken and superficial 
acquaintance wit Aristotle at second hand, as 
we.bave observed that they might, and even at 
third hand; for much of it came to them through 
his Arabian interpreters and commentators: apd 
as in every other science, so in theology, they 
were servilely attachell to his principles and to his 
method. Some have placed Lanfranck, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at the head of the scho- 
lastick tribe, in the order of time: and if he 
wrote against Berenger, in the middle of the 
eleventh century, we may assure ourselves, that 
Aristotle’s philosophy was employed then, as, it has 
been since, to account for Christ’s corporeal pre- 
sence in the sacrament. It has been said, I know, 
that Peter the Lombard, a famous sholastick in 
the next century to Lanfranck, imitated and fol- 
lowed John of Damascus; though Erasmus and 
others have made a doubt whether he was the au- 
thor of that work, which procured him the name 
of master of the sentences. But such criticisms 
are trifling as well as uncertain: for whether this 
writge~-er his predecessor Lanfranck, imitated — 
=— John 
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John of Damascus or no: and whether Peter 
the Lombard, or Abelard, compiled the sen- 
tences, their theology was that of their age and 
of these schools, and their method was derived 
ultimately from Aristotle. 
These schools continued in great fgme, and 
uced in every age, during the pie of many, 
a multitude of writers, some of whom were men 
of such extraordinary genius, that <y might have 
enlightened, like so many suns/“jie orb of learn- 
ing, and have earried human knowledge to the 
utmost bounds of human capacity. But instead 
of this, they served, like so many ignes-fatui, to 
ead men backward” and forward through the 
briars and thorns of vain speculations, within the 
narrow bounds that Aristode set, as if truth was 
nat to be found out of these. They checked the 
growth-of- true philosophy, by bringing: into it 
no new materials from nature, and they corrupted 
true religion, by blending their philosophical spe- 
culations, and the vain subtilties of their logick, 
with divine truths. They thought that Aristotle 
had left a most complete and perfect system of 
philosophy. But they seemed to think, that Christ 
had left an incomplete and imperfect system of 
‘religion. To supply these defects, they made 
‘summaries of christian theology, to say nothing 
of sentences of the fathers, and * tedious com- 





*N. B. The Exposition of St. Matthew’s Gospel takes up, 
I think, ninety homilies, and that of St. John eighty-seven, 
in the works of Chrysostom. a 
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mientaries on them, of commentaries on the bible, 
of theological questions and cases of conscience, 
that are much larger than all the Scriptures ca- 
nonical and apocryphal, and in comparison of 
which the Gospels, aay the whole New Testa- 
ment is puta pocketbook: though the pocket 
book a to contain every one or these folios,. 
and none of them are excusable for conthining 
more than 0 ocketbook. I have. touched so 
often already tl urdity, and, as I think, the 
iniquity of seeking’phvistianity out of the Gospel, 
of making any criterion of natural religion but 
the works, or any criterion of revealed religion 
hut the Word of God, that I should say nethiag 
here concerning the last, if I bad not often found 
an answer to it t insist on witta silly air of tri- 
umph, by dogmatical persons, in their conversa~ , 
tion and in writing. What do you complain of, 
say these persons? Is not the system of christi- 
anity in the same case with every other system of 
laws particularly Yes; and that is the very thing 
I complain of. A system of human law and hu- 
man policy is the product of human understand- 
ing, and therefore incomplete and imperfect, 
liable to different constructions at all times, and 
fit to be altered at some. But this cannot 
be said, without blasphemy, of the christian dis- 
pensation; though it has been muttered bv some 
divines, and has been strongly implied by the 
whole conduct of the christian church. What is 
made by man may be explained, supplied, al- 


tered--and improved by man. But has the Word 
js ' of 
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of God, spoken to all mankind, need to be ex= 
plained by any man, or by any order of men, who 
have as little pretence to be thought inspired, as 
those who are not of their order? Can any hu- 
man authority supply, or alter, and much less 
improve, what the Son of God, God, himself, 
came on Earth to reveal? Again, is thee no dif- 
ference between my being fed into errour by hu- 
mah duthority, which I know to/%é human, end 
by human authority, which I Ae to be divine ? 
To take the laws of God for Me laws of man, is 
impious. But is it less so, to impose the laws of 
man for the laws of God? Surely itis much more 
so: as one may be impiety without design, and 
the other must be premeditated. 

It is notorious, that many great points of chris- 
tian faith and doctrine were first taught, ‘or first 
determined, several ages after the immediate dis- 
ciples of Christ were dead, on the authority of 
tradition alone, till there was a canon of Scrip- 
tures; and on tradition and them, when there 
was one. ‘The trinity, the coeternity, the coe- 
quality, in a word, the sameness of the Son with 
the Father, the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Father and the Son, the fires of Purgatory, 
and the real corporal presence of Christ in the 
eucharisty, to mention no more, were of this num- 
ber. It was lawful to dispute about them all, 
till the church had decided. Nay Erasmus * is 
so indulgent as to doubt if it was heretical in 


* Symb. Catech. 4to- aoe 
Origen, 
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Origen, to make a question whether “ the Son and 
‘* the Holy Ghost are of the same divine cssence. 
‘* with the Father, or whether they are only crea- 
“ tures more excellent than all other creatures.” 
After the church, that is, certain assemblies of | 
ecclesiasticks, had decided and decreed, “ post. 
“ evulgatan ecclesi# sententiam,” it was lawful. 
to doubt no longer, nor to dispute about any of 
these points, “‘ambigere fas non est.” They were 
become articles at faith, They were made such 
then by these decisicns and decrees. They were 
made such then by human authority. Not at 
all, says Erasmus, or any other divine. They 
were made such by the Scriptures. Whatever is. 
not agreeable ta them, is not of Christ*; and 
therefore false interpretations of the Scriptures 
are to be rectified by such as are truet. Now 
those which the church makes are true: and it is 
enough for you, and such as you are, to believe 
firmly all tbat the church has declared to be ne- 
essary {. Roundly asserted indeed, but very 
fallaciously argued; for whether the interpreta- 
‘tions of the church are true, which is assumed, 
or whether they are false, which is possible, the 
doctrines established on them are established on 
human, not on divine authority. The Scripture 
is the Word of God. ‘The interpretation is the 


* Quod aberrat a sactis valuminibus, non est Christi. ibid. 

+ Falsa Scripturarum interpretatio vera interpretatione re- 
futanda est. ibid. : 

t Tibi tuique similibus satis est ca constanti tenere fide, quae 
pro necessariis exserté et expresse tradit ecclesia. ibid. 
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_ word of man. But besides, I learn from that ju- 

dicious and orthodox divine, Mr. Hooker*, and 
Erasmus and others of the same tribe speak to 

the same effect, that all the things necessary to 
salvation are not necessary to be contained, and 

set down in plain terms, in the Scriptures. It is 

sufficient, that they be comprehended ir. such sort, 

that by reason we may conclude from the Scrip-- 
tares all things which are bagi ce from whence 
I conclude just as I did befcre; that the great 

points spoken of have been established on human, 

vet on divine authority; deduced, collected by 

reason, or what fias been called reason ; not ex-” 
pressly taught by revelation. 

That these great points of christian faith and 
doctrine were not very évidently deduced, nor 
very accurately collected from the Scriptures, 
may be presumed from the disputes that have 
been always, and that still subsist about them. 
It might be proved too, that Scripture is not so 
favourable in many cases, nor more so in any 
one, to these opinions, than to those that stand in 
opposition to them ; and that the only advantage 
which the Athanasians, or the Augustinians, for 
instance, have over the Arians or the Semipela- 
gians, is not an advantage which the Scripture 
gives them. ‘They derive it from the suffrages of 
particular men, whose motives were often not in- 
urely christian, and from the arbitrary dogmas of 
fathers and-decrees of councils. These opiuions, 


* Ec. Pol, lib. 1. : 
therefore, 
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therefore, that are become articles of faith, and 
that pass for some ‘of the doctrines which Christ 
tauglit, though they are nothing more than i inven- 
tions of fathers improved by schoolmen, may bé 
quoted as so many particular instances of theolo= 
gical presumption, and, I think, impiety *. But 

call 


* Théte have beer some divines 2 little more modest than 
others, Sitice thete are some, I. think, who have seemed 
ashamed of their artificial theology, and have endeavoured té 
excuse, rather than defend the fathers of their church. The 
fathers, it has been said, taught the doctrines of christianity 
in their febuine purity, and affected to teach them no other- 
Wise. The hereticks forced thein to abandoh this pious re2 
serve, in order to defeat the designs of these men, who at- 
tempted daily to introduce €rrours in opinion and practices 
Now if this was the case in general, it may have been such 
even of St. Paul, who was the father of the fathers; and his 
Gospel may have been writ with the same spirit of contradic 
tion and of dispute. But it is impossible to discover, with 
certainty, on what points, nd in what degrees artificial 
theology gave occasion to heresy, or heresy to artificial theo- 
logy; though we know, in some measure, what the disputes 
were, that arose in the christian church. The doctrines that 
were termed afterward orthodox, or heretical, were in theit 
origin, no donbt; coeval, and both grew up together, till one 
outgrew the other. In general, the orthodox fathers had fio 
advantage over the others. Ifthe former had récourse to itd~ 
dition, so had the latter: and the former were not, certainly, 
superior fo the latter either in learning, or in tneans of know- 
ledge, or in sanctity of life, great foundations of credibility 
in such cases as these. Arius, for instance, or Nestorius, to 
mention no more, wete in all these respects at least equal to 
Athanasins or Cyril: and whoever examines the partial ac- 
counts of one side alone, for we have none of the other, of all 
that passed in the disputes that arose whether the Son was 

$2 consubs 
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call it which you please, or what you please, the 
proceeding grew more general and more systema- 
tical in the schools that have been mentioned. 
They did not take this license with particular 
points of doctrine alone, but with the whole sys- 
tem of christianity. They melted down the whole 
mass with all the alloy that had been already 
added to it by others, and they cast it anew with 
an immense deal of their own. , They made it so 
voluminous, that it was no jonger useful: and 
Erasmus might well say? ‘ quis possit Aquinatis 
“© secunde secundam circumterre *?” They per- 
plexed it with so°many bold and indeterminable 
- questions about the divine nature and operations, 
with so many serious trifles, with so many minute 
questions about formalitiés, quiddities, and other 
fantastical notions, that it grew contentious, and 
more than ever hurtful. In short, they multiplied 
distinctions and definitions till their manner became 
as unintelligible as their matter: and my lord 
Bacon might have added scholastick theology to 
the stiences that sway the imagination more than 
the reason, such as asttology, natural magick, 


stantial with the Father, and whether the Virgin Mary was 
properly the mother of God, will find great reason to believe, 
that the two hereticks were not the least.respectable doctors of 
the four, Thus we shall be apt to think, if we consult not 
only ancient memorials, but’the writings of modern divines, 
and suffer ourselves neither to be amused by arbitrary epithets, 
and vague dectamations, in which the modern imitate the an- 
cient fathers, nor te be perplexed by sophistical arguments, in 

which they simetimes imitate the schoolmen. 
* Ep. 329. ‘ . 
and 
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and alchemy. If the first pretends to discover 
the influence of superior or inferior bodies, this 
theology pretended to discover the influence of 
superior on inferior spirits, by illuminations, in- 
spirations, and the internal action of grace. If 
the second pretends to reduce natural philosophy 
from speculation to works, this theology pre- 
tended to deduce the duties of man from specu- 
lations concerning the moral attributes of God, 
and to instruct him in the imitation of God. If 
the third pretends to separate dissimilar, and to 
throw out heterogeneous parts of bodies, to 
cleanse such as are impure, and to perfect such 
as are immature, this theology pretended to pers 
form much the same operations on ideas, notions, 
terms. These the professors of it confounded, 
and distinguished, at their pleasure, and like che- 
mists or apothecaries, made new out of old, did 
out of new, one out of many, and many out of 
one*, Nay, this comparison may be carried 
farther, The scholastick divines rendered their 
art, for such it was rather than a science, as in- 
eomprehensible as they could, that they ‘might 
make a greater profit, and acquire a greater re- 
putation by it, among the ignorant. 

In this manner, and by the help of these 
schools, a theological system, which had. no in- 
tention to promote the true and holy purposes of 





Pharmacopolarum ritu, ex novis vetera, ex vete- 
ribus nova, & pluribus unum, ex uno plure subinde fingentium 
ét refingentiam. Eras, ibid. 
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christianity, was imposed on gn ignorant ; ade Sts 
perstitious world for the very religion which Christ 
had instituted, and his disciples bad propagated, 
The sole intention andthe sole effect of. it. was 
to establish an ecclesiastical empire, under that 
spiritual monarch the pope, and his spiritual mi- 
nisters the clergy. This was the effect of that 
supposed alliance between the church and the 
gtate. An effect so natural, that he who. pleads 
for any right in church, or ecclesiastical order, 
independent on the state, may be justly supposed 
to mean this effect, in some degree, and undes 
some form or others, The first foundations of this 
empire were laid in private, the second only ig 
publick conscieace. To secure this empire, there~ 
fore, it was necessary toekeep the first intirely 
and exclusively in the hands of the pope and the 
clergy, and whatever influence the civil powen 
wight, on some occasions, gain over the latter, 
to take effectual care, that it should never be able 
to gain any over the former. Now nothing either 
did or could contribute more to. this. great princi- 
ple of ‘policy than the conduct of these schools, 
_ By wrapping up both natural and revealed reli- 
gion in the obscurity of metaphysicks and : 
logick, they made themselves the sole judges o 
both. By sending abroad their disciples, under 
the characters of confessors, directors, casuists, 
inquisitors, preachers, they had sure means of 
exercising their. judgments, instilling what opi- 
jons, and raising. what passions, the permanent 
aad occasional, the immediate or remote inte- 
rests 
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rests of the churelt required. The first duty of 
the religion these doctors propagated was to be- 
lieve what the church believed: and what the 
church believed, they alone had a right to declare. 
The second duty of this religion was to observe 
all the ceremonies, and to perform all the exter- 
nal acts of devation and worship, that the church 
had. instituted, er should institute. The third 
and least was the practice of morality. On the 
first there was no mitigation nor indulgence 
Men were to believe implicitly, or to be treated 
as enemies to God and to his church in this world, 
and to be damned eternally in the other. Qn the 
second and the third much indulgence was shown 
It was.even profuse on the third. Compositions 
with the church might Se made on both, on the 
breach of her own laws, and on the breach of 
those of God and nature: and these compositions 
were so often pecuniary, especially on the breach 
of the last, that while the church was enriched, 
no layman, who had money enough to save his 
soul, could be damned. But there was something 
still more favourable to vice in the last.case. The 
duties which the church exacted: were-so particu- 
lar, that they’ could not, and they cost so little to 
perform, that they did not deserve to be, ex- 
plained away. But the duties of morality weté 
more general, and more liable, by variety of cir 
cumstances, to different modifications, in the ap: 
plication of them, as they were much harder té 
be observed strictly amid the infirmities of. hu- 
man nature, Casuists therefore interposed. They 

s4 lightened 
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lightened the burden in favour of these infirmi- 
ties, by all the definitions, distinctions, and ex- 
ceptions, that logick could furnish. They did 
more. In all cases where the church was con- 
cerned, they gave full range to the passions of 
mankind, Justice was no longer a moral virtue. 
Faith.was not to be kept with hereticks. Bene- 
volence or charity were no longer principles of 
natural or revealed religion, Hereticks or ex- 
communicated persons were to he persecuted and 
exterminated with the most unrelenting fury: 
aod I may defy any man to show instances of 
greater inhumanity, and more profligate wicked- 
ness, committed by the ferocity of lawless sava- 
ges, or barbarous nations, than I am able to 
show of those which have been committed, not 
only under the veil of this spurious christianity, 
‘but on motives taken from it, and at the instiga- 
tion of those who taught it. By such means, and 
with such effects as these, was an ecclesiastic: 
empire maintained during several ages, while 
churchmen governed conscience of every kind, 
and by governing conscience governed the world. 
The scholasticks had indeed many contests 
among themselves, that were carried on with great 
animosity, and broke out sometimes into open 
violence. Such, for instance, was the dispute 
between the Thomists and the Scotists about the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin, and- that 
between the nominalists and the realists about the 
nature of universals. How could these disputes, 
or any other, be determined among men, whose 
¢ pleasure 
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pleasure and whose pride it was to dispute per- 
petually, and who cultivated an art, that was of 
use to no man in the discernment of truth, but 
might belp the subtile dialectician to pose-even 
the man he could not refute? These disputes, 
however, were kept among themselves, by the 
policy, not by the moderation of scholasticks cer- 
tainly: and as Jong as they neither rent the theo- 
logical system, nor shook the ecclesiastical em- 
pire, the court of Rome tempered, managed, and 
suffered them, notwithstanding all. the scandals 
they occasioned, in the universities of Oxford 
and of Paris particularly» Beat as soon as our 
Ockham, the invincible doctor, began to main- 
tain, that the ecclesiastical jurisdiction ought to 
be subject to the civil} the nominalists were re- 
puted hereticks, ‘and the realists alone passed for 
orthodox. ‘There was as little union among these 
as among the others, and religion might seem to 
be more nearly concerned in their disputes. But 
the great purpose, for which all these schools 
were erected, being the support of the ecclesias- 
tical empire, any doctrines that reduced, or 
weakened it, were the greatest of heresies. This 
happened in the fourteenth century, when Wick- 
liff went much farther than Ockham, and ‘laid 
the axe to the root of a tree, which the popes. 
had watered with so much care and expense, and 
which bore so much bitter fruit; so that if the 
impertinent philosophy and profane theology of 
the schools took their rise in our country, from 
Lanfranck, Ruccline, Swineshead, and Ockham, 
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we may boast that some of the first and greatest 
advances towards a reformation of both were 
made by men of our country likewise. 

From the time that Ockham had signalised 
himself, in a publick dispute at Avignen, in favour 
of the emperors and the civil power against the 
popes and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the no- 
minalists were not only more than ever opposed 
by the other scholasticks, the Gcotists especially, 
but so persecuted by the court of: Rome, and all 
the fautors of her usurpations, that their whole 
doctrine was condemned by Lewis the Eleventh, in 
a publick edict, -before the end of the fifteenth 
century*. The doctors and masters of the uni- 
versity of Paris, for the scholasticks too, as well 
as the rabbins, had the title of masters, were ob- 
liged to renounce the name with the doctrine of 
that sect, and all their books were burned, ac» 
cording to the laudable precaution of the ortho-~ 
dox. The realists, on the other side, were re- 
commended, and nothing was neglected on this 
and every other oceasion, that might keep these 
schools firmly attached to a cause, which they had 
been principal: instruments of imposing on the 
world, for the cause of christian religion. These 
efforts, however, proved insufficient. The papal 
.throhe was shook, and ecclesiastical empire was 
in a visible decline. Scholastick divines had sup- 
ported it, in the opinion of mankind, as long as 
they. were favoured by: general ignorance even 
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greater than their own. But as soon as learning 
began to dawn, toward the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, these birds of night were forced 
to fly from day, though they screeched and clapped 
their wings for a while. It was in vain, that mo- 
dern scholasticks prostituted learning, as their 
predecessors had prostituted genius, to maintain 
the credit of this theology, and the papal autho- 
rity connected with it. The task was too hard 
even: for the council of Trent, and for all the 
great men who have undertaken it since. N othing 
supports the system now, except general ignorance 
in some countries, and the forcecof civil, abetting 
ecclesiastical power, on principles ; of political 
consideration among those who are not ignorant, 
Many a man thinks, many sach I have known, 
that the theology of the schools is absurd, that 
the monarchy of the pope, though reduced, is still 
impertinent and hurtful, and that the abuses of 
wealth and power in the church are intolerable, 
But yet, the same man will contend, that it.is 
better to bear, than to attempt a_ reformation of 
evils, that are grown inveterate, and will think 
that he is strong, when he quotes not only the 
disorders, the wars, and the maassgeres, which 
attended and followed the reformation in the six- 
teenth century, but the several ridiculous and mad 
sects, to the rise of which this reformation Have 
gccasion, though the reformers condemned them, 
I have heard men of good parts and goad in- 
tentiong reasgn in this manner; I have heard it 
#aid hy a very respectable man. in. the Gallican 
— 8 church, 
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chureh, when he excused, rather than defended, 
submission to the papal power, that this power 
is the keystone of that arch, whereon the whole 
christian system rests, and that the whole building 
must fall, if the keystone be taken away. T have 
heard another of the same church, and of the 
same character, advance, that many things ab- 
surd in belief, and ridiculous in practice, were 
necessary to attach the greatest number of men 
and women, and especially ef the vulgar, to 
christianity ; that men of sense and knowledge 
ascribed to these doctrines and institutions as 
little as they deserved, but that men of sense and 
knowledge ought to consider and distinguish what 
is for them, and what for the vulgar; that this 
cannot be done in outward profession, but that 
every man of sense and knowledge may do it for 
himself, and should therefore bear with any use- 
ful deception. Much may be said in favour of 
this political reasoning, and much may be. said 
against it. It might have been better, perhaps, 
if it had been practicable, to reform, as Erasmus 
would have done, than as Luther did. J shall 
not enter into the controversy. But this I say. 
Such instances as have been given confirm the 
whole drift of this Essay, because they show the 
mischievous consequences of theology, by which 
an order of men have been able to usurp on God, 
if I may use the expression, as well as on man, to 
propagate their own inventions for his revelations, 
ead to assume an authority, to which they have 
no right, over all the other orders of society; 

ull 
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till the fraud and the usurpation were so esta- 
blished, that it was not possible to reject them 
without falling into some of those calamities, which 
the establishinent of them had cost mankind. A 
melancholy alternative surely, and yet such aone, 
that the love of truth, the spirit of liberty, and 
an awful respect for the Supreme Being, ought 
to determine men to take thcir resolution init, 
When Luther, and Calvin, and the other reformers 
took their resolutions, it must not be denied, that 
affections, and passions, and private interests, bad 
their share, as wellas the other motives, in deter- 
mining them to it. Such will be the case in all 
human enterprises, even in the best, and, there- 
fore, the issues, even of the best, are always im- 
perfect. Our reformers shook off intirely the 
papal yoke, they laid aside and exposed many 
false traditions and unchristian doctrines. Bat 
our reformers had some of the prejudices, and 
much of the spirit of the schools about them : 
and he* was not in the wrong, perhaps, who 
made the scholastick chronology begin at Lan- 
franck andend at Luther ; though many of your 
divines and of ours have talked the same gibberisa 
since, and talk it still. 

May we not compare the great revolution which 
happened in the Roman church, to that which 
happened in the Roman empire? The empire 
broke to pieces, some of the provinces becawe 
distinct states, asserted their independency, and 
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acknow- 
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acknowledged no longer the imperial authority, 
nor the laws of the empire. But in all these new 
constitutions, there was some tincture of the old, 
Some pritciples of law, and some of policy, which 
bore a hear resemblance to it. Thus, in the con- 
stitutions of our reformed churches, though they 
were independent on that of Rome, something re- 
tained to show, that they had been once mem- 
bers of that body, as much as they differed now 
in doctrine and discipline. The church of Rome 
shut up the Bible from the laity. The réformed 
churches opened it, and declared, that thé pure 
Word of God was the sole test of true religion, 
and the sole foundation of theirs. ‘That it is the 
true, the sole, and the sufficient test of christian 
religion must be owned ; for if it was not, it could 
not be the Word of God, nor christianity the re- 
ligion of God. But is it certain, that this word 
has been made the sole foundation of our reformed 
religions? I apprehend it is not. Nay, since, to 
speak properly, I must say religions, it cannot 
have been made such. The Word of God is ohe, 
and one religion alone can be taught by it, If 
there are different religions raised, there must 
have been different foundations laid. How are 
we to account for this? We must acknowledge 
the truth, Human authority has passed for di- 
vine, though not so cocrcively in our churches 
as in yours, and the uncertain, variable word of 
man, for the infallible, invariable Word of God. 
We freed ourselves from spiritual tyranny, and 
we fell into spiritual anarchy. The change how- 
ever 
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ever, was advantageous; since there is, in the 
nature of things, and has been in this case, a 
transition, through confusion, into order; where- 
as there is no immediate transition from established 
tyranny into a settled state of liberty. 

Before the reformation, Christians knew no<« 
thing of the Bible: more than the church told 
them. It might, and it might not be a rule to 
the pastors, but it was none to the flocks. After 
the reformation, it was put into the hands of every 
one. The pastors appealed to it, and the flocks 
were supposed to judge for themselves by it, 
What happened? The very same thing that hap- 
pened in the primitive church, before any canon 
of Seripture was made by publick authority, and 
received by common consent. Various traditions 
and various doctrines of men, who pretended 
alike to the gifts of the spirit, divided the faithful, 
and every teacher had his followers. Justso at the 
reformation, various interpretations of authentick 
Scriptures, and various comments upon them, di+ 
vided the reformers and the reformed. Every teach- 
er had his followers, and some of these affected to 
preach as well as pray by the spirit. Ambiguous 
and obscure expressions in the text had the same 
effect as no text at all, and modern theology 
broke the uniformity of religion as much as 
_ ancient, caused as much desolation, and spilled 
as much blood. The reformed churches per- 
secuted one another, and your church persecuted 
them all. Atheistical persons, therefore, con- 
tinue to take the pretence, which every religion 

gives 
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gives them, to confound religion and theology, 
and to ascribe to the former all the evils that arc 
due to the latter. 

It is natural to ask, can nothing be done to 
remove this scandal, by putting an end to these 
evils ¢ I will presume to answer, nothing; unless 
men can be prevailed upon to assume the spirit 
of christianity as well as the name of Christians ; 
and this will be found, I suppose, impracticable, 
as long as the sole care of religion, and the sole 
direction of conscience is confined every where 
toa distinct order of men, whose distinct interests, 
and whose passions, of course, carry them to 
keep these dissensions and feuds alive. If they 
were content to explain what they understand, 
to adore what they understand not, to leave 
in mystery all that Christ and his apostles 
have left so, to a time that is not yet come, and 
to teach others to content themselves with natural 
theology, and such revealed theology as this ; 
the evil spoken of would soon cease, and the 
scandal consequently, If they proceeded in this 
manner, there would be ample matter left to 
employ their tongues and their pens, aud none to 
employ the swords and daggers of the rest of man- 
kind. The law of God would be a plain and 
consistent law, and vo colour would remain for 
infidels to form this argument: ‘“ Either the 
“ Scriptures do not contain the law of God, or it 
* was notthe intention of God to promote the 
“ peace and happiness of mankind, or he did 
not proportion the means to his end” every 

one 
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one of which propositions is blasphemy, and yet, 
as theology has corrupted genuine christianity, 
it will be hard to evade them all. 

But since such a change as this may be wished 
for by good men, rather than expected by any 
man, it is proper to consider what can be done 
to lessen an irremediable evil, and whether good 
policy can furnish an antidote against the poison 
of theology ; on which I shall say a word or two, 
before I finish this long .Essay. ‘There are 
arguments, no doubt, even of the political 
kind, and of irresistible force, against atheists, who 
reject all religion; latitudinarians, who admit all 
alike ; and rigidists, who suffer one alone. If the 
first prevail, there will be no religious conscience 
at all; if the second, there will be as many as 
there are religious sects in every society ; if the 
third, persecution for religion will be made a 
maxim of government, as it is made in some 
countries, to the bane of society, and to the 
shame of the christian profession. Do there re- 
main then no means to prevent the fatal effects 
of theological disputes, and ecclesiastical quar- 
rels? Some countries are so miserable, by prin- 
ciples of bigotry incorporated. with those of 
their government, and by the establishment of 
inquisitions, that there remain no such means, 
but by the total extirpation of al those who differ, 
or who are suspected to differ, from the established 
doctrines. In other countries, though a rigid 
spirit prevails, yet if inquisitions are not es- 
tablished, and if ecclesiasticks do not govern, it is 
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very possible by skill and management to allay, 
for the most part, the ferments which theology is 
apt to raise in the state, and to blunt the fury of 
those who call themselves orthodox, and every 
man who dissents in opinion from them heretical. 
In countries where this rigid spirit is not that 
of the government, though dissension cannot be 
entirely prevented, the bad influence and effects 
of it may. To make government effectual to all 
the good purposes of it, there must be a religion ; 
this religion must be national ; ‘and this national 
religion must be maintained in reputation’and 
reverence ; all other religions or sects must be 
kept too low to become the rivals of i. These 
are, in my apprehension, first principles of good 
policy. The establishment of a religious order 
subject to the civil magistrate, and subservient to 
the civil power, not that of a religious society 
pretending to be the allies and aiming to be the 
masters of the civil, may be reconciled very well 
to these principles, and sure lam, that they may 
be pursued, not only without persecution, but 
without the invasion of any one right, which men 
can justly claim under the freest and most equita- 
. ble government. The parliament of one thousand 
six hundred and forty-one declared, that human 
Jaws cannot bind conscience; which is a decla- 
ration every sect makes out of power, and none 
observe willingly in it. But be itso. Human 
laws, however, may, and ought to exclude those 
men from power in the state, kings especially, 
who profess a private conscience repugnant to 
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the publick conscience of that state. Such men 
will make use of power, and the better men 
they are, the more, to propagate their own 
schemes of religion, to strengthen their own party, 
and to recommend their particular notions about 
ecclesiastical government, which cannot be done 
without manifest danger to the publick peace. 
The wisdom of our constitution has therefore 
joined admirably well together the two most 
compatible things in the world, how incompatible 
soever they may have been represented, a test and 
a toleration ; and by rejecting alike the principles 
of latitudinarians and rigidists, has gone far to pre- 
vent those evils, that gave occasion to the objec- 
tion of atheists: as I hope that I have done in 
this Essay, to prove, by considering the nature, 
rise, progress, and effects of Authority in Matters 
of Religion, that theology has been always liable 
to this objection, christianity never. Clristianity, | 
genuine christianity, is contained in the Gospels ; 
it is the Word of God ; it requires, therefore, our 
veneration, and a strict conformity to it. - Tra- 
ditional christianity, or that artificial theology 
which passes for genuine, and which we all pro- 
fess, is derived from the writings of fathers and 
doctors of the church, and from the decrees of 
councils. It is, therefore, the word of men, 
and of men, for the most part, either very weak, 
very mad, or very knavish. It requires, therefore, 
no regard, nor any inward conformity to it. You 
have, I know, at your elbow a very foul mouth- 
ed and a very trifling critick, who will endeavour 
T2 9 
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to impose upon you on this occasion, as he did 
ona former. He will tell you again, that I con- 
tradict myself, aud that by going about to destroy 
the authority of the fathers and the church, which 
T reject, I go about to destroy the authenticity 
of the Gospels, which I admit. But if the dog- 
matical pedant should make this objection, be 
pleased to give him this answer; that I do, in- 
deed, admit the Gospels, not on the testimony 
of the Spirit, like Calvin, but on that of the fa- 
thers and doctors of the church, who not only 
bear this testimony separately ; but, assembled in 
acouncil at Laodicea, rejecting many other Gos- 
pels, made a canon of these: and yet, that his 
objection is impertinent, since I may receive the 
Gospels on the credit ofsthese men, of whom I 
think very little better than I do of him, for au- 
thentick Scriptures, just as well as he receives 
the books of the Old ‘Testament, concerning 
which he has started so many idle paradoxes, for 
such, on the credit of the Jews, though he rejects 
their oral law, and the fabulous traditions of their 
rabbins, Thus I shall conclude this long Essay, 
wherein Ihave recalled the sum of what I have 
said to you in conversation, and which has, IJ fear, 
too much of the loose and wandering air of con- 
versation. 
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THE foregoing Essays, if they may deserve even that 

name, and the Fragments, or Minutes, that follow, 
were thrown upon paper in Mr. Pope's lifetime, and at 
his desire. They were all communicated to him nn 
scraps, as they were occasionally writ. But the latter 
not having been connected and put together under dif- 
ferent heads, and in the same order as the former had 
been, before his death, if that niay be called order; I 
have contented myself to correct and extend them a 
little, and to leave them as Fragments, or Minutes, in. 
the form in which they appear, though they might be 
styled Essays with no more impropriety thap those 
which precede them. - They are all nothing more than 
repetitions of conversations often interrupted, often re- 
newed, and often carried on a little confusedly. The 
opinions I held are exposed as clearly asthey ought to 
be by a man who thinks his opinions founded in truth. 
I thought, and I think still, that mine were so. The 
more important, therefore, the subjects are, the more 
necessary it seemed to me not to disguise the truth, es- 
peciaily to. friends not easy to be scandalised, even 
when their own opinions and prejudices were frequently 
contradicted, and on occasions when freedom of 
speech could be neither indecent nor hurtful. Itcould 
be neither indecent nor hurtful to these friends; nor 
will it be so, I hope, to those into whose hands these 
papers may fall after my death, a 
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I. 


HAVE read again Dr. Cudworth’s posthumous 
treatise, concerning eternal and immutable 
morality, which you sent me long ago +_and, since 
you ask my opinion ofjit now, I shell take sone 
natice of those, which this very learned author 
defends on two subjects, the nature of human 
knowledge, and the principles of natural religion, 
On the first I have writ ty you already, and on the 
‘Jast, you know that I intgad to write to you. On 
both of these I differ widely from the d doctor, and 
am, very far from finding any thing in thig treatise, 
which can induce me, in the least degree, to 
change my way of thinking. Qn the contrary, 
the great principle on which he proceeds seems to 
me of the utmost absurdity, and the consequences 
deducible from it atleast as dangerous, perhaps 
more so, to the foundation of all religion, than 
the consequenggs that flow from the doctrines he 

opposes, ae 
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Cudworth enters into the dispute betw een Des- / 
cartes and his opposers, who have tramphed ex- 
ceedingly over him for for saying, “I do not think 
“ that thé essences of things, and those mathema- 
tical traths which can be known of them, are 
independent on, God; but I think, however, 

“ that they are “immutable and eternal, because 

“ God willed and ordered it should beso.” It is 
more probable, and it is more candid to believe, 
that this philosopher was in earnest, than that he 
was in jest, when he advanced this proposition. 
He inight think, that he took the best, if not the 
strongest side in dispute, and approve his own in- 
teation in thé choice he made; 3 as it deserves, to Ky 
be approved by every sincere theist, and modest ¥ 
inquirer, into matters of, the first philosophy, 
even by those who are not of his mind. 

If Descartes was to arise, and to answer for v 
himself, might he not distinguish between i immu- 
table and independent? Might he not, Fay, that 
these truths are inmmutahle, because they affirm 
what ‘is conformable 19 that universal natut® 
whereof God is the autHof, as he is of that intel- 
ligence by which “they are perceived : and that 
they are therefore, ina proper sense, both immu- 
table and dependent? 1 ? immutable, as much as the 
nature 1st 1 which they belong; dependent, ou that 
Being g by whose energy this hature began toe exist, 
and is preserved, He might own himself afraid 
to assert, notwithstanding the decision of school- 
men, or the decrees of councils, that there can be 
any entity whatever, or any thing — 
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whatever, which is independent gp God. . He 
Pmight lament his own fate, to be accused of 
atheism, because he employed, Jin_physical hypo- 
theses, matter and motion alone ; though he al- 
ways supposed a first mover, and had proved, ay 
a demonstration he thought good, the “existence of 
an all-perfect Being: and to be thus accused b 
en, who presume to maintain, that they have 
other objects of Knowledge, beside “the existence 
of an all-perfect Being, which exist by the neces- 
sity of their own natures, and independently gn 
him. He would reject most certainly, with some 
of that sourness which he had ‘in his Temper as : 
\well asin his countenance, the imputation of be- 
taking himselftg a pitiful evasion.” He would 
show, with great force, ‘that his apprehension of 
adiitiing any thing independent on God into the 
corporeal or intellectual system is a most rea- 
sonable apprchension, and- no bugbear, as the 
doctor calls it, He might show, perhaps, the 
profane consequences of such metaphysicks 2s 
the doctor's, by citing, among others, this asser- 
tion trom the treatise we speak of here; “ the 
“ eternal and immutable wisdom in the mind of 
“ God is thence participated by created beings, 
“independent upon the will of God.” He 
might insist, that, since “ the wisdom of God is 
“as much God as the will of God,” and 
the will, 2 consequence, as the wisdom, it is 
absurd to distinguish them ; and that it is some- 
ibing worse than absurd to reason about the 
divine, as we reason about the human intel- 
—_ 
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lect,. to divide and parcel out thé former on 
the plan of the latter. If the will of man is 
blind, dark, plumbean, flexible, and liable to 
be seduced, is the will of God to be conceivéd in 
like manner ? Andif itis not, why are we led t6 
conclude, that a superior faculty is rfécessary to 
determine it, as the judgment of reason does, or 
should determine that of man? The ancients 
thought matter eternal, and assumed, that the De- 
miurgus, or divine architect, composed the frame 
of the world with materials which weré ready pré- 
pared, and independently on him, ina confuséd 
chaos. Much_in the same manner, such meta- 
physicians as the learned Gudworth hayq_ima- 
gined a sort of intellectual chags, 4 chaos of 
eternal ideas, of incaggoreal essericés, indepén- 
dent on God,_selfexistent, and theréforé coeval 
with the Supreme Being, and therefore anterior 
ioall otber natures, In_this intellectual chads 
God sees, and man tbust endeayour to see, the 
natures, the real esseiices of thiigs : and thus the 
foundations of morality are laid bigher than the 
existence of any moral agents, before there was 
any system of being, from which the obligations 
to it could result, or to which they could be ap- 
plied : just as the same philosophers suppose the 
incorporeal essences of white and black, for in- 
stance, to have existed when there was no such 
thing as colour, and those of a squar¢and circle, 
when there was neither form nor figure. 
Descartes would have broke off thé dispute 
by acknowledging, what he had acknowledged be~ 
= fore, 
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fore, that “all these things are unintelligible tq 
Bus,” and that, by consequence, all dispute about 
them_is impertinent. I should: have gone away 
confirmed jn my opinion, that there is nothing, in 
any kind of being, which does not depend on. the 
supreme, iinmense, allperfect Being, nar any na- 
ture which does not depend ou the Author of all 
nature; though I felt, at the same time, the difs 
plicalty of maintaining this opinion by argument. 
Mr. Locke observts how impossible it is for us to 
‘ conceive certain relations, habitudes, and con- 
nections, visibly included in some of our ideas, to 
, be separable from them, even by infinite power. 
Let us observe, on this occasion, how impossible, 
orat least how” extremely difficult it is for us to 
Separate the idea of eternity from certain mathe- 
matical and moral truths, as well. as from such 
as_are called necessary, and are selfevident on 
one hand: and, on the other, how impossible it 
is to conceive, that truths should exist before the 
things to_ which they are relative; or particular 
natures and essences, before the system of univer- 
sal nature, and when there was no ing but-the 
superessential Being. a 
God knew, from all eternity, every system, cor- 
poreal and intellectual~that he created in time. 
He knew, by consequence; for he ordered, the 
various manners ion_ which all the parts of these 
systems, and the systems themselves, should ope- 
v rate on one another, the relations they should 
have, the proportions they should bear, the ideas 
they should communicate to creatures fitted to re- 
Q ~ceive 
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ceive them, ‘and capable of knowing only by, 
‘Them. All this he foreknew ; but all this Sdid not 
therefore exist: such an existence was at_most 
eventual, and depended on the will, not the know- 
Tedge of God; if we may ay distinguish them, to be 
a jittle more intelligible. ‘These immaterial forms 
and essences, if any such there were, and these 
imoutable truths, for such there are most cer- 
tainly, could not begin to exist, in any proper 
sense, Lill those systems of nature, to which the for N 
mer are said to belong. and from which the latter “ 
do manifestly result, _ were called into actuality : A 
and, in short, I ‘cannot persuade myself, that Des- 
cartes asseried without good reason, though he- 
has been much censured for asserting it, that 
God is the author of the essence, as well as of 
the existence of all that he created*, 
mee ee 
pe = 
* What I have been fed to say on this occasion makes it ne- 
cessary to exphun myself a litle more fully ; for though I 
dare not assert, like metaphysical divines of yOureand my 
communion, that the essences of things are, in a strict and 
Froper sense, inde pendent on God, any more than their existe 
ence ; nor am able to conceive a dependency of existences oF 
beings, aud an independency of essences or manners of being 
yet ap I far fom assenting 1g, Descartes inall he has ade 1 
vanced up this subject, and_gn matters relative to i toit, He has, 
pushe -d Fypothesis, and even truth itself igo chimera. There 
is a sort of knight-errantry ip philosophy as well as in, arms. 
‘The end proposed by both is laudable 5 for nothing can be so 
more thun to redress wrongs, and to correct errours. But 
when imagination is let loose, and the brain is overheated, 
wrongs may be redressed by new wrongs, errours may be cor- 


rected by new errours. The_cause of innocence may be ill 
= defended 
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If what has been said should be called hypo- 

« thetical, .it must be allowed to be less so, and, at 
the same time, to convey to the mind ideas and 
notions 


» defended by heroes of one sort, and that of truth by heroes of 
another, Such was Dgn Quixote, such was Descartes; and 
the imaginary character of one, and the reat character of the 
other, gave occasion to the two most ingenious satirical ro- 

», Mances that ever were writ. 

_dn one of these,.a Chinese Mandarin meets some disciples of 
this philosopher, as they travelled through the moon_to those 
imaginary spaces, to that third Heaven, where his thinking 
substance was employed in building anew world, or the modet 
of a world, on his own principles of matter and motign, while 

phis extended substance lay buried at Stockholm, of at Paris. 
The Mandarin had contracted acquaintanegwith father Mar- 
senne jp 2 former journey, had,reag the metaphysical medita- 

Vtions, tvas instructed in this part at least of the Cartesian phi- 

stosophy, and the judgment he made of it 1 own to be mine. 
It contains opinions, that seem to my apprehension spst evi- 
dently false, and paralogisins so much ortener than demonstra- 
tions, that, wien Lam of thesame mind, Lam so frequently 
for reasons different from his, and even contrary te them. 
Thus, for instance, T take it to be evidently false, that we have 

inet 
ideas of any thing. Oyr ideas are often clear and distinct, 
and gt the same tine fantastical. Examples may be brought 
of such as we receive immediately and passively Tiga out- 
ward objects,.and of such as the mind trames by it’s own ach= 


certainty of knowledgg whenever we have clear angdi 





- N bor ; sates or ss 
wity; for that which Gassendi acknowledges ob bimself, in hig 
geiye! : setae ae 
objections to the third meditation of Descartes, must have, 
been alike trac ghothers. Many things had seemed to him so 
clear and distinct, that he held them undoubted geometrical 
truths, which-he was obliged afterward, and on a further 
examination, to reject. ‘Lo what purpose now is it said, thas 
an attribute, which we peregive to be contained in the idea of 
any thing, may be alirmed of that thing withtruth? Such an 
— bon ss * 
attribute 
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notions much more intelligible, than all that me- 
taphysical jargon, which Dr. Cudworth employs 
@fter his Grecian masters. Is it any thing better 

a than 


attribute may be affirmed with metaphysical truth of the most 
fontastical idea. But the difference between metapbysical and 
real truth is great, and though we have the former on our 
side in affirming the attribute, yet the whole must be é chime- 
rical it the idea be so, and such a process of reasoning may 
confirm us in fantastical, it cannot lead.us to real knowledge. 
This happened to to the author of these maxims, the first of 

which is false, and d the second precarious and uncertain, when 
he attempted to demonstrate the existence 5f God. J do not 
believe, that he medned to weaken this g' great truth, by employ- 
inga sophism to prove it; bat I believe, that thé Tilectation ofq 
novelty led him into a parilfogism, or an “undesigned sophism. 
He assumed, that he had_in his mind a clear and distinct idea 
of an infinite all-perfect Being 3 that this idea has an objective ‘ 
reality, or, in plainer terms, a real object, which may be 
known by the idea alone, and without any-further proofs ; 3 and 

_ that necessary existence is EShtaincd, as indeed it is, jn this 
idea. From all this, be concluded, that an infinite all-perfect 
Being exists, and is the cause of this idea which PPresenty 
himself.” 

Now {hat Guch a being exists, and that he can wait no per~ 
fection conceivable or inconceivable by us, may be, and has 
been demonstrated invincibly. But to say, that he canbecome 
the object of a clear and distinct idea, is to Tdvance a ground- 
less paradux, We may know, very certainly, that there is a 
figure which has athousand sides, but no man will : say, I think, 
that Tis mind” represents these thousand sides to him in one 
clear and distinct idea, nor that he has any ¢ other ihan @ ge- 
neral and ‘confused notion of this figure. Much less will any 
man, who is not a sworn Cartesian, pretend, thas he perceives 
Aphis mind a clear and distinct idea of the infinite all-perfect 
“Being. He knows, j in in general, that there is such a Being, and 


that to suppose there | is not, implies contradiction, or rather 
many 
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than jargon, to tell us, thgt our ideas of white, 
or black, which we receive frgm outward objects; 
our ideas of a square, or @ cirde, which we ac- 

quire 


many contradictions. He has particular ideas and notions of 
“Some of the divine perfections, well determined as far ag they 
extend, and yet inadegngte. There are others which he 
gannot so determine, and he knows, that there are many of 
§ which he can have no conceptionst ell: for I do not agree 
With the Chinese philosopher, nor with the Jesuit who makes 
him speak, that there are any which seem incompatible to 
him, unless ic be when he determines all the ideas hu has, 
or when he pretends to have ideas he cannot have; and that 
we are upt to do so often, the very axamples which are 
brought to show an incompatibility jy the divine perfections 
are sufficient to show. oe 
TS believe, that there is a God, we must be taught this 
- great principle of ail religion, and receive it.gp authority, 
To know, that there is one, we must go thygugh a process of 
reasoning, pat connects gertain evident truths intuitively to- 
gether, and so arrives at demonstration. Though the atheist 
dovs not connect them into 4 demonstration of God’s ex- 
istence, yet he knows them ail vee truths, as well as the 
theist. He knows, ghat they result from the nature of things. 
He pronounces them, therefore, immutable and eternal, as he 
conceives that nature to be ; and can take no side atte ques 
tion, whether they are dependent or independent gy God, 
since he acknowledges no God. The theist makes a better 
use of these truths ; for he connects, them ingo a demonstra- 
g tion of God's existence, and instead of acknowledging the 
@truth of no proposition, like Descartes, till he discovers the 
truth of this, he finds by experience, that he could not have 
discovered the truth of i. pars tah er eeectcally known 
‘ and acknowledged the truth of many others. He owns several 
~ necessary truths uot written nor imprinted gp his mind, but 
such gs he has tramed py observing the egreement and dis- 
agreement of hisidcas, and such as he concludes every other 
man 
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quire by the help of gur senses likewise ; or out 
ideas of just and ypjust, which we frame gp ex- 
perience, are incorporeal substances, eternal es- 

sences, 


tan who has the same faculties, and the same petceptions ay 
his mind, must necessarily frame. He calls these truths 
eternal and immutable, relatively tg that system of nature from 
which they result. But he cannot call them independent as 
properly and as-consistengly ag the atheist may, since he 
acknowledges the first cause, an Author of this and every 
other system of nature, : Pome 
Aristotle, who acts a part as well as the Chinese Mandarin 
dnthe scenes of the romance J] quote, when he comes to exes 
mine those asserticns of Descartes, “Egat the essence of 
things, and the tryghs called necessary, are dependent 
“gn God, and that they are immutable and eternal in no 
“other sense than this, that God willed they should be so,” 
supposes, thy the French philosopher could mean to speak 
gf no essences egggpt those of created beings, ner ot any proe 
positions except such Bs are advanced cougggping them, 
Lhat this was his meaning, vo doubtgan be made ; and he 
explained it sufficiently, when he sajd, “ God is the author of 
“ the essence, as well gs_of the existence of his creatures.” 
But even with this meaning the Stagygitc, or rather the 
Jesuit, is not contented. Descartes should have reficeted, 
he says, at truths which regard the essence of created beings 
have a necessary connection with those which regard the 
essence of God. He brings an example.“ [hat the creature 
“ is essentially dependent on God,” is, he says, a proposition 
which belongs to, the essence of the creature.“ Upgt God is 
“ the absolute master and the free cause of all beings,” is 
a@ proposition which belongs josthe essence of the Creator ; 
and yet, that if one of these could be false, the other might be 
so too. Now surely the want of tellection was, dathis case, 
on the side of Aristotle hinscif, * Hf one of these propositions 
* could be fulse, the other might Leso too.” Agreed, byt not 
al con~ 


z : : 
for the reason he gives, a supposed necessary and gener 
— = + 

neclael 
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sences, and independent natures, things ingene- 
rable and unperishable, according to Plato and 
£ asistotle, and which the former, as Tully ex- 
: presses 


nection between truths that regard the essences of created 
” beings, and truths that-regard the essence of the divine ta- 
created being. The reason is, that these propositions are _in 
truth identical, that the first belongs to the essence of God as 
really gs the lag aid that to say the creature is dependent 
on the Ct Creator, or the Creator is absolute master of the: creas 
“ture, is to affirin the’same thing, Their essences are infinitely 
distant, but they are connected by this relation, and all other 
connection of them is purely imaginary. 

We know the relation of the Creator ‘49 his cr€atures, and 
of the creatures to their Creator. But to ‘fo talk of @ necessary 
connection between traths, that belong to the essence of one 
and the essences of the other, seems to be little else than me- 
taphysical nonsense, and thes language of men who seek to 
evade what they cannot explain. When God made thé animal 
world, he made substances whcSe essences are unknown to us. 
Even ile own is so. What now is the necessary connection 

«between the incomprehensible essence of the supreme, self- 
existent, all perfect being, and those of created substances 
which he has not given us the means of knowing, or between 
truths that belong to either? When God created finite exten- 
Sion he created all the possible modes of it, and among the 
fest, that of a space included within three lines, which we 
have observed, and have called a triangle. By contemphating 
this figure, we discover the various properties of it, and are 
able to demonstrate several truths concerning them, as the 
equality, for instance, of these three ‘angles or two right an- 
gles. What now is the necessary connection between finite 
extension in tHe several essential modes of it, and an infinite 
but simple unextended spiritual substance, such as we con- 
ceive that of God to be_in_his ineffable manner of being? What 
is the necessary connection between true and false propositions 
relative to tg_one, or the other? 

Vou. Vil. U On 
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presses his sense, “ negat gigni, sed semper esse, 
“* et ratione et intelligentia contineri 7” Is it any. 
thing better than jargon, to tell us, that “ these 
¢ 
sub- 


On the whole, we may conclude in favour of Descartes, & 
that he imagined no such absurd confection, aff thouglit him- 
Self therefore at liberty to assume what he did assume, con- 
cerning the dependenep of created essences.as well ag exist 
enccs on God, who is, according fe tehim, the efficient ez cause of 
the truth of all true propositions aboyt them. Truths relating- 
to God always have been, and always must be the same. 
They are absolutely, from’ all eternity, and to all eternity, in- 
dependent on his wills for he is what he is by the necessity of 
his natare, and self-cxistence is part of his essence. But no- 
thing of this kind is applicable to the creatures. ‘They might 
have been, or not have been, and the supposition of their non- 
existence implies no coutradiction, It is true, indecd, that 
while they exist, they are what God made them to be, and Om- 
nipotence, that can destroy them, cannot alter their essences. 
These essences, however, and the truths congerning them, are 
not so absolutely independent on God, as the adversaries of 
Descartes pronounce them to be; for even in the hypothesis, 
that God had no other share, nor exerted any other power in, 
the great work of the creation, than that of calling essences 
he coutd not create into existence, by creating the things to. 
which they belong ; These essences are still indireetly depend- 
ent on him, and he is doubly the cause of those truths which 
we atirm concerning them, as he called the essences into ex- 
istence, and as he created beings capable of perceiving the them. 

This distinction between existences and cssences, the former 
of which, that are dependent on the will of God; drew the 
latter, that are independent on his will, along yith them, ipto 
the system of sats tea are, is not very Bees Might not 
the obscurity be taken away by taking away this distinction, 
and by understanding essences to be nothing more than min- 
ners of being, determined by the power that gives the being, 

7 and 
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* substances, essences, natures, are the primary 


. “ objects of science, andthe same too with the 
“ intellect that knows them; that they are uni- 
oa “ forny 


* and manners of conceiving, determined by the power that forms 
the conceptions ? When God made limited extension, he made 
it capable of receiving Various modifications, and of producing 
various appearances. These we distinguish by names for our 
own use, We call them circles, for instance, or squares, or 
triangles, (I speak not here of substances, for with their real 
essences it isnot prefended that we have any thing to do) and 
when we have given them these names, philosophers assume, 
that they are real essences, independent on God, though he 
is the author of all extension, and gave us faculties to perceive 
these forms of it. 

It would be tedious and needless to speak of the doctrine 
“of the schools coycerning essences.‘ I shall content myself to 
make one observation more ot this head. The combinations 
of ideas which are distinguished by the term of mixed modes, 

,and are principally of the moral kind, have no bad title to be 
estecmed essences. We compound them, we can therefore de- 
compound them, and the real constitution of every species of 
them cannot be unknown,to us. They are not, however, es- 

, sences like those whieh several philosophers have imagined, 
fgom Plato down to Cudworth, and others infected _by the 
same metaphysicks, They are not ingenerable, nor immuta- 
ble, nor unperishable, in in a proper sense; for if they were so, 
these effects would be m more perfect ‘than their cause, since the 
human mind is their cause, and in some sort their creator, and 
since the human mind is none of these. They are not inde- 

a@ pendent neither oy the will of God. They are abstract com- 
plex notions, Such Mr. Locke gives us leave to call them, 
“ as by a peculiar right appertaining to the understanding*.” 
The inind makes them arbitrarily and occasionally, by virtue 





* Lib, iii, o & = 
v2 of 
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“ form modifications of the buman, and of the 
“ divine -mind ; and that although the former be 
“ created, yet the knowledge it has is a participa- 
“ tion of that one eternal, immutable, and un- 
“ created wisdomr” In short, is itpany thing 
better than jargon, to talk of “ ectypal prints, 
“ and derivative signatures from one archetypal 
“intellect or seal, Itke so many multiplied re- 
* flections of one and the same face made in se- 
“ veral glasses?” 

According to such philosopby‘as this, we may, 


ef a power to conceive things in this manner, which God ham 
bestowed, and direct¢d tothe improvement of general know- 
ledge. There they fluctuate: they are not the same essences 
inevery mind, nor always in the same mind; and if they an- 
‘Swer their purpose in any degree, that degree is proportionable 
to the mentak power er of conceiving things in this manner which 
God has given us. Thus even the truths. we call necessary, 
the eternz veritates of which we boast, are one way or other? 
dependent on the Supreme Being. Their necessity is not an- 
tecedent, but consequential to the existence of material and 
intellectual created natures. Their necessity arises from a 
conformity to’these natures, which we are made able fo dis. 
eer intuitively in certain cases, ~ 

But it is time to conclude a note too Jong perhaps already, 
though I have hurried through it, and touched the matter of 
it more lightly than I could have done. I do not pretend to 
decide the question between Descartes and his adversaries. 
All I would inculcate is this, that since his opinion may re= 
ceive a reasonable interpretation, it should not be condemned 
as absolutely and as~dogmatically ag it has been; and that it 
becomes atheist to incline always to the side which ascribes the 
greatest power to God, from that which has even the appear- 
ance of limiting it, by assuming an independency, when a de-~ 
pendency on hin implies no contradictions 


and 
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and we must pierce into the mystery of God’s 
nature, and into the depths of his wisdom, to ar- 
five at a. knowledge of his will relatively to man, 
We must found the peigciples ef morality, rot 
on our knowledge of what our Creator has done, 
But gn our knowledgagf what hé knows. We 
must not consult his will as it is signified by the 
congtitution of the system wherein ‘he has placed 
us, but we must abstract ourselves from this, and 
deduce our moral obligations from an eternal rea- 
son, from the immutable and independent natures 
of things. We must contemplate the same ar- 
chetypes according to which ouf. system of being 
was made, to know how we are to couduct our- 
selves in it: and thus the same rule becomes com- 
mon tg God and may, Our knowledgcis no 
longer human, it is.divine. It is no longendeii- 
ved from: outward impressions, and inward ope- 
' vations; our ideas have no longer their distinct 
archetypes existing out of the mind, or formed ja. 
it; they are all the impressions of an archetypal 

“seal, that is, of the divine intellect. A strange 
method, surely, of proving ourideas, if not the 
knowledge we acquire by them, to be indepen- 
, dent on God. 

I cannot soar so high ag Plato and Cudworth, 
i will not sink so low as Protagoras, and other 
” ancients; as Hobbes, and other moderns. The 

_former amaze, instead gf instructing me; and if 
‘T understand the latter, I only understand them, 
to know, that they impose on themselves, and 
would impose gp me, the grossest absurdities, 

vg Strange 
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Strange extremes ! When Cudworth holds up’ the 
metaphysical glass to my eye, I see something, I/ 
know not what; something that glitters at aban im 
measurable distance fro from me. When Hobbes 
holds it up, he changes the position: and I sce 
. something monstrous at the very end of the 
glass. 

As whimsical, and as little intelligible as the 
doctrines of thé former are, they may lead men 
to think, that the will of God, signified by his 
works, not Being the sole true criterion of moral 
good and evil; "ad since there is another crite- 
rion antecedent to this, nay, even the criterion of 
it, thatis, the eternal reason of immutable inde- 
pendent natures ; they ought to have an entire re- 
gard to these, and none to the will of God signi- 
fied by his works: because in them he has done 
little else than clothe these eternal uncreated es- 
sences with a garment of existence, “ sartoris in-- 
“* star rerum essentias vestire existentia.” Cud- 
worth declares against this absurd conceit, which 
Aristotle too chastises. But then, what did the’ 
good man, and all those who have held the same 
opinions, mean? To answer truly, they thought 
as men deep in imaginary science are apt to do, 
that they had inuch meaning when they had really 
none. 

After sounding loudly in the ears, and repeating ‘ 
dogmatically, that things are what they are by 
their natures, eternal, immutable, and indepen- 
dent on the will of God; 3 they are driven to dis- 
tinguish, that they may avoid all ll mistakes, as they 

pretend, 
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pretend, and to assert, not what their words im- 
" port, but something which their words do not im- 
rt, nor can be said to import any where out of 
the schools. When they talk of natures _by which 
things are what they are, they do not mean, it. 
seems, as any vulgar man would have thought, the 
constituent egsgpees of things, the real natures by 
which alone things can be what they are. They 
mean something which is not a nature nor es- 
sence, but something which schoolmen and philo- 
» sophers bave been pleased to callso. When they 
say, that things are white by whiteness, triangular 
by triangularity, or just by justice; and that Omni- 
potence itself cannot make them white, triangu- 
lar ur, or just, without such certain natures; a man 
who is no metaphysician, nor logician, must be 
induced jo think their meaning to be, that God 
makesibings, dependent on faith, to exist con- 
formably to natures independent on him. If they 
were not thought to have some such meaning, 
they could be understood to mean nothing more 
than this, that things are white, triangular, and 
just, because God has made them white, triangu- 
lar, and just; and that Omnipotence itself cannot 
make black, square, nor unjust, what Omnipo- 
tence makes white, triangular, and just. These 
are most immutable truths, no doubt, and deserve 
to have their place at the fountain head of science ; 
but these philosophers do not mean by their eter-" 

nal, independent natures, any natures at all. 
They mean such intelligible essences, and rationes 
e things, ag are objects of the mind. Now, the 
a v4 objects 
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objects of our minds being nothing but our ideas, 
jt follows, that these natures, so much talked of, 
are not natures, but simple or complex ideas of 
natures,_and all the incorporeal substances vanish 
into air, that is, they are confessedly fantastick, 
not real. They are merely certain abstract ideas, 
which philosophers have taken it into their heads 
to affirm that they frame, and in which affirmation 
I may have leave to be of opinion, that they de- 
serve no more credit than a man who is in any 
other delirium. They who are as subtile ip Aris- 
totle or Cudworth, who can discover, with the 
first, that sense ds_the same with sensible things, 
and with both, that understanding is the same with 
the things understood, may find out, likewise, that 
the nature of a thing, and the idea of that nature 
are.one and the same. But I suppose, that they 
who preserve their common sense free fon the 
taint of metaphysicks will not easily conceive, 
that their ideas, however general or abstracted, 
tan be called, with the least propriety, immate- 
rial essences, incorporeal substances, eternal, im- 
mutable, and so on. 
Jt isan observation of Mr. Locke, that “ we 
** have very few abstract names for our ideas of 
“ substances, and that the few which the schools 
have forged could never get intg common use, 
nor obtain publick approbation ; whereas all 
** our simple idéas have abstract as. well as con 
* crete names, and so have our ideas of modes 
“ and relations.” From hence that great author 
infers a confession of all mankind, that they have 
no 
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no ideas of the real essences of substances, and a 
' declaration, that their simple ideas, and those of 
‘modes and relations, are real essences. Now, the 
truth of the supposed confession I admit ehtire- 
ly; but the truth of the supposed_ declaration is 
not so evident, and requires some explanation as 
it is expressed. tis, if E mistake not, in part 
false, and ig part true, and serves neither Mr. 
LLocke’s purpose, nor Dr. Cudworth’s, even where 
it is true. To argue from the use of words to 
the reality of things, is no very sure method. 
Languages are framed by the vulgar, not by phi- 
losophers : and when names are improperly given, 
and words come to be improperly applied, custom 
establishes them soon, and they easily mislead 
even the minds. of philosophers. The subject 
before us affords an example of this sort, and if 
? we examine it a little attentively, we shall find a 
- corner of Mr. Locke's system about ideas rent 
+ and torn, but the whole fabrick of Dr. Cud- 
worth’s demolished _to the foundation. 

Words have been invented and apphed, and 
names have been assigned, as men wanted them, 
or fancied » bY. mistake, ‘that they wanted them, 
to communicate their ideas w with more precision, 
or even to conceive them more distinctly, What+ 
ever advantage has been procured to the i inprove- 
ment of knowledge by the first manner of pro- 
ceeding, much confusion and errour have arisen 
from the second ; innumerable instances of which 
there are. One of the greatest,’ and of the most 
perhicious pis it’s consequences, we find in the . 

a an 
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and application of the word abstraction. . There 
is a very practicable operation of the mind, by : 
which we are said to abstract ideas, and by whiel/” 
we do, in effect, generalise them jin a certain 
manner, and to a certain degree, by substituting 
one agrepr esentative of many. There is anoilier 
supposed but impracticable operation of the mind, 
by which some philosophers have magg themselves 
and others believe, that they. abstract, from a4 
multitude of particular ideas, the tea of one gene- 
yal nature or essence, which is all of them, and 
none of them : whereas, in truth, though they 
can define general natures or essences _in very 
clear propositions, they cannot frame an idea of 
any general nature, which is not a particular idea 
of that nature. . 

Since men do not commonly employ abstract 
names for their ideas of substances, it is a shrewd ~ 
sign, indéed, that they are not conscious of any 
ideas of substances made by the second kind of : 
abstraction, as Mr. Locke gbserves, but content 
themselves, jn this case, with general ideas made 
iby the first. ‘To talk of nominal essences, and 
the abstraction of such, comes tog near the gib- 
berish of the schgols about genera and species : 
and if it does not coincide with the doctrine of 
certain essential forms, or moulds, wherein dif- 
ferent things are cast, as it were, to constitute 
different natures, it perptexes the understanding, 
and darkens the plainest objects of it but little 
less. If we Jay aside these refinements, and think 
for ourselves, we shall soon discover, unless lam 

extremely 
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extremely mistaken, that the former method of 
, abstracting or generaliging our ideas is the uni- 
versal practice of mankind ; and that_the latter is 
purely imaginary, not only in the case of subse 
stances, and of simple ideas, whereof the real es- 
sences are, in my opinion, equally unknown to 
us, but in the case of modes and relations, whose 
real essences must of necessity be known to us, 
since our understanding frames them. 

Ss Nothing can’ be more true than what Mr. 

¢ Locke himself confesses, that “ general and uni- 
“ versal belong not to the real existence of things, 
“ but are the inventions and creatures of the un- 
“* derstanding, made by it for it’s own use, and 
“ concern only signs, whether words or ideas*.” 
Qn this principle I proceed ; but it will not carry 
me tg all the consequences my master, for such 

ie am proud to own him, deduced from it. Let 
us consider substances, in the first place. We 
have innumerable ideas of particular substances, 
and I need not stand to show how little 
improvement we should make jy knowledge, 
and. how impossible it would be to reason, 
or to communicate any reasonings about: them, 
by the help of such ‘ideas alone. How then 
does the mind proceed? As these complex ideas 
are innumerable, so are they beyond measure va- 
rious. Out of this variety the mind selects such 
as have a more remote, and such as have a more 
Jmmediate resemblance, and classes them accor- 
dingly. From this operation of the mind has 
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arisen the school distinction of genus and species, 
Now, to speak according 19 it, which we may do, 
intelligibly on this occasion, as the inind is unable, 
by abstraction, or any imaginable way, to com- 
prehend any one species, and much more any 
one genus, under one general idea, it compre- 
hends each under one general name, and we say, 
for instance, man, or animal. The mind does 
still more a the former case; for, all the ideas 
that compose a sort or species braving a close re- | 
semblance to one another, the mind substitutes’ 
one, as I said above, to represent them all. ‘This 
ideal man is neither Peter nor Paul; it is not the , 
idea of any particular man ; it is a particular idea 
of man made general by the appellation. The 
archetypes of this phantasm are without, and_it 
is abstracted, if you please to use the word, from 
them. But itis so far from. being an abstract 
universal idea of man, abstracted | from those par- 
ticular forms, or complex phantasms, which the 
mind represents to itself (as Cudworth affirms / 
against intuitive knowledge) that it is one of these 
very phantasms. It is not, in short, an idea of 
humanity. The mind creates it to supply the 
want of an idea we cannot have. <A general uni- 
versal idea is inconsistent with the real existence 
of things: but such a particular idea of that which 
may exist becomes itself an archetype, according 
to which we include int the same ideal class, or 
“exclude out of it, the o objects that strike our 
senses. Thus it becomes general, by the use the 
mind makes of it, though it be particular, and be 
signified by a particular word, 

oe The 
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The mind proceeds in the same manner with 
respect_to all the other sorts or species, into which 
it has classed it’s ideas of substances, But with 
respect to kinds, or genera, this cannot be. “The 
may be, and they are comprehended under dis- 
tinct general names; but none of them can be 
represented to the mind by any particular phan- 
tasm or idea, as in_the other case. How should 
there bé one common archetype for things that 
have not a close, but a very remote resemblance ? 

~ Such are the various sorts which every kind con- 

tains: and therefore when the mind would advert 
to the idea, as well asto the name of animal, jt 
finds itself disappointed. Far from having any 
abstract universal “idea, it has not so much as a 
particular idga, that may be generalised, “and 
stand in she place of the other. 

There are two other operations, which the mind 
performs, not constantly, but occasionally. The 
first may serve to facilitate the communication of 
knowledge : the second has served to nothing but 
to facilitate the introduction of errour. From 
the names that signify particular sorts we deduce 
sometimes, and as the mind has need of them, 
adjectives, or concrete terms, that fix and apro- 
priate to each sort whatever belongs to it, or is 
meaned to be ascribed doit. Thus from man 
we derive human, and we speak of human figure 
when we would signify the figure peculiar to 
him, and of human passions when we would 
apply those 0 him which belong fo, him, 
though they are, atthe same time, common . 
Jol him, and 1 to other animals. But the school- 

men 
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men have not stopped here. They have ine 
vented words.to signify, very confusedly and false- 
ly, what was signified very distinetly and truly’ 
before. Thus, for example, they have coined 
the terms, humanity and animality. If they 
meaned to signify, by these terms, nothing more 
than what we know to be comprehended under 
the names of man and animal, I should have no 
objection to the use of them, nor to those of ta- 
bleity, cuppeity, and gobleity, when custom had 
established them, as much as Diogenes scoffed at 
Plato for introducing them into philosophy. But 
Plato did mean something else, and so has many. 
adeep metaphysician and logician, since his time, 
and after his example. They have not meaned 
only those appearances, according jg which the 
minds of men have sorted things, which Mr. 
Locke calls nominal essences, and which, he says, 
are the abstract ideas their names stand fgy: but 
they have meaned real essences, intelligible na- 
tures, the patterns and archetypes, according to, 
which every thing is what it is, The first is, to 
me, unintelligible ; for I neither comprehend how 
essences can be purely nominal, nor how words 
can be abstract ideas: and the second is, I sup- 
pose, at this time, an exploded opinion among 
rational men. Jn short, he must know his own 
mind very ill, or knowing it well in other instances, 
must be strangely deceived in this by the pre- 
judices of imagination, who can persuade him- 
self, that the words humanity and animality have 
apy other ideas ainexed to them than the words 


man 
~ — 
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man and animal. When the first raises any idea 
dn the mind, it is one of those complex phan- 
tasms that have been mentioned, and that draws 
“after it, successively, but rapidly, the ideas of 
all those qualities, corporeal and intellectual, 
which are signified when we join tothem the term 
human. When the second raises any idea at 
all there, a confused huddle of ideas rush into 
the mind at oncé; an assemblage of several 
species of animals, that throng together, like 
those which throng about Adam, inthe famous 
design of Mr. John Overton, to receive their 
names from the first of men, who became thus the 

institutor of nominal essences, on 
But now, if it should be confessed, that we 
know nothing of the real essences of substances, 
and therefore can abstract no such ideas of thein 
aS Some have pretended; if it should be confessed 
further, that nominal essences are nothing more 
than general names of particular things, not made 
by abstraction, bit by imposition ; yet still it 
would be asserted, perhaps, that our simple ideas 
are real essences ; that the mind is able to abstract 
their general from their particular natures; and 
that we give them, for that reason, both abstract 
and concrete names; the truth of which latter 
Propositions I should take the liberty ‘to deny, as 
well as “that of the former. Our simple ideas, 
not one of which it is in our power to make, or 
to unmake, may be called, properly enough, in- 
tellectual atoms, the principles or materials of 
our whole intellectual system, Matter, and the 
Nr atoms 
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atoms that compose it, have been thought eternal, 
and if we assume, that they were created _in time, 
we must assume too, 0, that they were created at 
once. The same atoms, specifick in number, | 
as well as’ of specifick natures, pass through 
all the changes, - and take alt the various forms, 
which we observe in the material world. There 
is no new, no continued creation of thent.. But 
we know, consciously, that there is_a continued 
creation of these intellectual atoms, that is, of 
simple ideas, in the intellectual ‘world, in different 
minds, and even in the same mind, neither spe- 
cifick in. number, nor, perhaps, always” exactly 
so in Tature; and thus they are not only com- 
bined, as the former are always, with one ano- 
ther,’ that is, with the same ; but new Sw ideas, that 
arise from new perceptions, enter very often into 
these combinations. There is another difference 
to be observed, much more to.pur puspose. We 
can analyse more easily, and with greater success, 
our complex into simple ideas, than we can dg: 


compound substances. In one of these opera- = 


tions, we go up to the intellectual atoms. pty 
the other, we stop far short -of, the corporeal. 
To what now is this difference owing ? Is it owing 
to our strength, or_to our weakness? Is it a dif- 
ference, as it may appear at at first sight, in favour 
of the human mind? Much otherwise. “Te serves 
only to show the deficiency and imperfection of 
our simple ideas, of the first principles of alt 
our knowledge. If these were not so confined, 
and so superficial_as they are most evidently, if 
they 
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“they were extended to mogg objects, and made 
their impressions gn us from a spring, that lay 
deeper jn the nature of things, we should know 
much more than we do concerning the composi- 
tion and decompggition of substances, If they 
were real essences, or the ideas of real essences, 
we shauld be acquainted with the real essences of 
substances, -at least to a certain degree: for, 
what to we mean, when we say, that we have no 
knowledge of thé real essences of “substances, ex- 
cept these two things? We mean certainly, that 
we have not a number of ideas sufficient for the 
acquisition of such knowledge; and thus the de- 
ficiency of simple ideas causes one half of our 
ignorance abgut the complex ideas of substances, 
We mean, likewise, that the simple ideas, which 
we perceive by the impressions of outward ob- 
jeets, are often false, and always inadequate to 
the nature of these objects; aud thus the im- 
perfection of simple ideas causes another half, at. 
least, of our ignorance about the complex ideas 
of substances, 

Simple ideas are real essences. Of what? Of 
simple ideas? Of themselves? J ustdgo certain 
metaphysical ideas are real ideas. They are 
really in the mind ; but they have no other a a 
Such essences and such ideas are chimerical alike. 
All our simple ideas avise from sensation and re- 
flection, from the impressions of outward objects, 
and from the Operations of our minds. What 
the powers are, that make these impressions on the 
tind jn a passive state, we know as little as we 


— 
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da, what those are to which the operations of the 
mind, in an active state, are due. But this we 
know, the powers that cause are more 2 _properly 
essences, than the simple ideas that are caused 
by.them. An essence is that by which a thing is 
what it is) We have an idea of white, we know 
what it isin our minds: but do we know by vir- 
tue of what, it is what it is there? Certainly we 
donot. It is not so much as the idea of any 
knowable essetice: how can it be itself a known 
essence? Or, what seek we further than to know, 
that it is a sensation ? 

Such concrete names were necessary to be in- 
vented, not to signify things that exist_by them- 
selves, like substances, but to signify qualities, so 
we usually call them, that cannot exist independ- 
ently of some substance_in which they appear to 
exist, and are conveyed to the mind_in the com- 
~ _ _ 
plex idea of it. 

‘As it is real or apparent want that determines 
the invention and use of names, so: there have 
been some, and may be more invented, to sig- 
nify, by one general word, and to appropriate to 
one substance; all the particular ideas that men 
conceive to belong to it, or desire to apply to it. 
‘This has been observed already, and here we ob- 
serve further, that these terms are limited by the 
substance to which they are applied, human by 
man, golden by gold, and so in some, not in 
many other instances of sorts or kiiids, just as 
custom has decided. It is not much otherwise in 
the case of the concrete terms, which signify each 

one 
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bre simple idea. The complex idea of man was 
in the mind, before the word human was invented 
to signify, without the trouble of enumerating 
them, all the particular ideas comprebende@ in 
that complex idea; The substantive gave eceas 
sion to the adjective. So the complex ideas of 
all those substances that communicate to us; 
among oijier simple ideas, those of white and 
black, for instance, were in the mind before the 
‘names of these simple ideas were invented. This 
was enough for use: and our ideas, when these 
Names were invented, as well as. the names of 
the several substances to which they belonged, 
were enough determined and distinguished. But 
the schools were not thus contented. They en- 
deavoured to establish the doctrine of general na- 
tures abstracted from particular; and since they 
endeavoured it, without success, in the complex 
ideas of substances, they resolved to do it in the 
case of our simple ideas ; and thus whiteness and 
blackness, and all the abstract names of simple 
ideas, were confirmed in general use. 

‘The same simple ideas being communicated to 
us from a multitude of different substances; and 
being observed to be the same in the child and 
in the man, in the peasant and in the philoso- 
pher, they might easily pass for adequate ideas 
of real natures imparted to all the substances 
wherein they were perceived. Thus the vulgar 
think very naturally ; and, in fact, not only chil- 
dren, but much the greatest part of men, are 
firmly persuaded, that the idea of white, which 

“x2 they 
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they percetve:in snow or milk, is whiteness in the 
snow or milk. Nay, this opinion, exploded as it 
is at present, has been that of the great oracles 
of philosophy, and many puerilities have been 
grounded on it, which ere scarce yet awhile 
laughed out of the world. They who saw for- 
merly, or who see now, the impropriety of these 
words, in a philosophical sense, as they denote 
real essences, or abstract ideas of such, may have 
thought, however, not only, that the use of them 
is of some conveniency in language, but that it is 
avery harmless concession to the vulgar. They 
may have thought it too an indulgence of no great 
tooment to the doctors of abstraction, who have 
refined themselves, on this occasion, as philoso- 

phers do sometimes, into vulgar errour. 
Whiteness and blackness seem to stand in the 
same degree of a supposed abstraction with hu- 
manity, and colour with animality. This would 
be admitted by some, while others would contend 
that it is practicable, with application, and a 
strong effort of the mind, to abstract general na- 
tures of sorts or Species from many particular 
ideas, that we perceive to be the same insubstances 
of different sorts or species, as in the former in- 
stance, that of whiteness or blackness, they say 
they do; but that it is impracticable to abstract 
such a general nature from many particular ideas, 
that we perceive not to be the same, though co- 
existing in the same substance, as in the instance 
of humanity, they say they cannot. They would 
contend further, that though it be practicable to 
abstract 
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abstract the general natures even of kinds, as well: 
as the jess general natures of sorts, where simple 
ideas are alone concerned ; yet it is impracticable 
to do the same, where the various sorts that com- 
pose the kind are so many complex. ideas, as in 
the instance of animality they say they-cenzot. 
But, I think, we may affirm all this to be whimsi- 
cal and false alike, without entering into the dig- 
pute between these doctors of abstraction; and 
on this single principle, whereof we have an in- 
tuitive knowledge, That things cannot existin our ‘ 
minds as it is impossible they should exist in na- 
ture. Now singulars do, but universala, about 
which so much noise has been made in the schools, 
and so many good heads have been broken fore 
merly in the universities of London and of Paris, 
do not exist in nature. It is therefore as impossi- 
ble to abstract the idea of whiteness or blackness 
from all white or black things, as it is to abstract 
an idea of humanity from all human existence ; 
or an idea of colour from all things coloured, as 
it is to abstract an idea of animality from all 
animal existence. In all these cases, having no 
real essence to abstract, we have ngthing to abe 
stract. > 

Let us consider, whether we are able to make 
such abstractions, when real essences are known 
tous, as they are in modes and relations. For 
my part I know that I am not. I am utterly 
unable to elevate my mind from particulars to gee 
nerals, as we must do, in order to acquire Dr, 
Cudworth’s apodictical knowledge, of which, 
x3 therefore, 
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therefore, I must be content to remain deprived. 
I know the. real essence of triangularity, and can 
define it in one short proposition. But to con- 
template® triangularity, abstracted from every 
triangular figure, is to my narrew and weak mind 
as. impossible, as to contemplate humanity, ab- 
stracted from every human figure, and every hu- 
man quality. He who can frame the. idea of a 
triangle, which is neither right, obtuse, nor acute 
angled, nor, in short, of any triangular species, 
but is all, and none of tliese, at once: he, I say, 
if in truth there is any such, he must be of a 
species different from mine, as surely as he would 
be so, if his sight could pierce to the centre of the 
Earth, or discern every frozen inhabitant of Saturn. 
Triangularity is so far from being no particular 
triangle, that it is every particular triangle : and 
noman, as I presume, can think of a space in- 
cluded by three lines that meet at three angles, 
without thinking of some one or more particular 
triangles. Triangularity can be no otherwise 
represented to the mind. ‘The definition gives 
particular ideas, but is not itself anidea. I know 
the real essence of justice, and can define it se- 
veral ways, as, for instance, by saying, after 
Tully, ‘‘ Justitie primum munus est, ut ne cui. 
“* quis noceat, nisi lacessitus injuria; deinde ut 
“ communibus pro communibus utatur, privatis 
“ autem ut suis.” But what then? Do these 
definitions, or their contraries, a conformity to 
one or the other of which constitutes every action 
just, or unjust, form, in any mind, one abstract 
; 2 . idea 
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idea of justice ? We can contemplate each of these 
apart, and compare any particular agtion with it, 
but we cannot abstract any general nature, with 
which we may compare every action that falls under 
some one of these definitions. Justice is a word 
that denotes pagpcular natures, under a general 
term, but expresses no general nature. 

If there were such general natures as are sup- 
posed, they would exist in the mind, and be per- 
ceived there. They do not exist in the mind; 
for they ave not perceived by it. They exist then 
no where, whatever Plato might dream, or might 
say hypothetically and poetically. The mind 
creates real essences for it’s own use ; but that 
the mind abstracts, even from these creatures of 
it’s own, any general natures, is a mere poetical 
fiction, which has been adopted, like many other 
fictions of the same author, for a philosophical 
truth, All the real essences we know are so far 
from being uncreated, that they are creatures of 
the human mind: they are so far from being i in- 
dependent, that they are dependent on the will 
of man, as far as concerns their existing or not 
existing ; they are so far from being ingenerable, 
unperishable, and even immutable, that they be- 
gin to be and cease to be in the mind, and that - 
while they actually exist there, if they were not 
maintained by distinct names, and by a constant 

attention of the mind to them and to their names, 
they would fluctuate and vary without any preci- 
sion or steadiness. 

When the Stagyrite declared most dogmatically, 
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that he would ,have Heraclitus, Cratylus, and 
Protagoras tg know, that, beside sensible things, 
which they supposed always to flow, and he ad- 
mitted to. be always mutable, there were other 
beings or entities, neither subject to motion, cor- 
Tuption, nor generation, but immovable essences, 
the objects of theoretical: knowledge, of the first 
philosophy, and of pure mathematicks ; when he 
spoke in such high terms, I say, the flowing phi- 
losophers might have told him, that intellectual 
beings or entities were very much given to flow, as 
well as sensible things; and that immovable es- 
sences, how well soever fixed by definitions, were 
not always immovable even in his own mind, 
since they did not appear to be strictly so in his 
writings. 
' After saying so much about these abstract ideas, 
I must freely confess, that I scarce comprehend 
what they are intended tobe. They are separate 
from matter, according. to Aristotle. They are 
fref from all corporal sympathy, according to 
Cudworth. Nay, they are, even those of them 
whose real essences we know, such as triangu- 
larity and justice, imperfect ideas, ideas that can- 
not exist, ideas wherein some parts of several 
different and inconsistent ideas are put together, 
according te Mr. Locke. Thus abstraction be- 
comes as great a mystery in philosophy, as any 
that religion holds out to us: and I am so little 
able to unfold mysteries, that I may sit forty years 
together in deep meditation over against a white 
wall, as a Chinese philosopher is said to have 
, done, 
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done, and to as little purpose as he, if I pretend 
to unfold this inexplicable sort of abstraction. 
Who can help smiling, when he is told, that by 
the help of such ideas, and of certaim ‘selfevident 
maxims, knowledge is a coinprehension of thiags 
proleptically, or by way of anticipation, or & 
priori: and that abstraction is that higher station, 
from whence the mind comprehends things in this 
tnanner, from whence, by it's subtile sharpness it 
penetrates into the essential profundity of body, 
of sphericalness, of triangularity, &c. 

Strange effects of mysterious abstraction! 
Strange foundations of eternal and immutable 
morality ! They might be rejected with contempt, 
if they were absurd only ; but they are carried so 
far, that they become profane, a sort of meta- 
physical blasphemy, and deserve indignation. 
Could [suspect the least necessary connection 
between such opinions and the proofs of God’s 
existence, I should not treat them as familiarly 
as Ihave done, and intend to do. But there is 
nothing which shocks wne so much, in the treatise 
T speak of, as the attempt to prove in a. circle, 
that since universal notions, the supposed imme- 
diate objects of science, are eternal and neces- 
arily existent, there is an eternal and neces- 
sarily existent mind ; and that, since there is such 
a mind, there must be such ideas and notions as 
the author assumes. But it may be worth while 
to set this reasoning down a litile more at large. 
“ Since we cannot conceive, that there was ever 
a time when it was not yet actually true, that 
“ the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
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right angles, or that equals added to equals 
produce equals, and the like in other instances ; 
these intelligible natures, these necessary ve- 
rities, had a being before the material world 
and all particular intellects had any.” Again: 
Since these natures, these verities, are, accord- 
ing to Plato, nothing but noémata, objective 
notions or knowledges, that is, in good Eng- 
lish,. objects of thought, they could not exist 
without some mind in which they were com- 
prehended. ‘here is, therefore, an eternal 
mind, which comprehended them always, or rae 


ther a mind which is itself these natures, these 


verities, these abstract ideas.” Thus again, 


and to reason quite round the circle, ‘ Since 
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there is an eternal mind, that being must always 
comprehend himself, the extent of his own 
power, the ideas of all possible things. Now 
these natures, these verities, are included in 
these ideas. Our abstract ideas and universal 
notions are, therefore, eternal and self-existent 
like God himself. If there were none such, 
there would be no God. But there are such, 
because there is a God, on whom, however, 
they are independent. They cannot be modi- 
fications of matter; they must be, therefore, 
modifications of an eternal mind. Every thing - 
that is imperfect must needs depend on some- 
thing that is perfect in the same kind. There 
is, therefore, a cognation, or connection, be- 
tween our created minds, and the increated 
mind. Our imperfect intellect must be, there- 
% “ forey 
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* fore, a derivative participation of the perfect 
* intellect.” - 

This rhapsody of jargon is faithfully extracted, 
and, for the most part, in Cudwotth’s own 
words, : 

A close affinity between the divine and the 
human mind, and a certain sameness of ideas and 
notions, is the common boast of metaphysical 
theology: and father Thomassin, and many other 
learned and good. men of all communions, have 
talked as profanely on the subject as Cudworth. 
Their very great learning seduced them into er- 
rour: they were too good scholars to be good 
philosophers, and while their minds were “filled 
with the thoughts of Plato and Aristotle, of St 
Austin, and other refining as well as’ declaiming 
Christian fathers, there was no room for their 
owns or their own were grafted on these, and 
extended and improved from them. “ La passion 
* méme que nous avons pour la vérité nous trompe 
* quelquefois, lorsqu’elle est trop ardente. Mais 
“ le désir de paroitre savant est ce qui nous em-~ 
* péche Ie plus d’acquérir une science vérita- 
“ ble.*” It is father Malebranche who speaks 
thus: and he was himselfa great example of what 
is here said ; for though his sublime genius could 
not stoop to copy servilely, as others have done, yet 
he took his hints and his manner from Plato and 
St. Austin principally, and added one beautifal 
whimsy to another, till he builded upa system, 


* Recherche, &c, B, Il, p. ii, cs Ze 
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that carries no conviction to the mind, and only 
serves to give great admiration of the author. 


H, 


OrueER divines, beside Cudworth, have as- 
sumed, that God knows, according to our manner 
of knowing, by the help of ideas. Thus Clarke, 
in his book of Demonstrations, which has had 
much more reputation than it deserves, assumes, 
that goodness and justice in God are the same as 
in our ideas, and that the relations, proportions, 
and rationes of things are absolutely and necessa~ 
rily what they appear to be to the understandings 
of all intelligent beings; among whom he must 
needs comprehend the’ Supreme Being, since he 
makes these relations, proportions, and rationes 
of things to be the rule or law by which God pro- 
ceeds, and for his observation of which he ap- 
peals to man. Thus he affirms, at Icast, that ° 
God knows by the help of ideas. But Male- 
branche outshoots him, and confines the Supreme 
all-perfect Being to this human manner of know- 
ing. He allows him no other. He denies, that he 
can have any other. The ideas of bodies and of 
all other objects, ‘‘ que nous n’apercevons point 
“ par eux mémes,” because they are exterior to 
the soul, are perceived by us for no other reason 
but this, they are in God, in him we see them. 
All the ideas of created beings must be in God, it 
was absolutely necessary that they should be so; 

because 
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because if they had not been so, he could not 
have created such beings. “ Puisqu’ autrement 
“il n’ auroit pas pu les produire.” He could no 
more have made Adam, ifhe had not Kad theidea 
of Adam in his mind, than Kneller could have 
painted your picture, jif he had not had the idea 
of you in his mind. 

Heathen divines builded their theology, not only 
on “physical, but on moral philosophy. They 
made gods, not only of the elements, and the 
parts of this material system, but of the faculties 
of the human intellect, as of memory; of the 
passions of the mind, as of hope, fear, love; of 
our affections and habits, as of piety, of justice, 
of virtue, and so on. Now it seems, that if this 
ancient polytheism and idolatry. was to be renewed, 
the doctrine I have combated would contribute 
extremely to the introduction of it. These ab- 
stract ideas, every one of which is an eternal es- 
sence, an intelligible nature, an incorporeal sub- 
stance, might pass for proper objects of adora- 
tion; since they are represented as eternal pat- 
terns, according to which all things are made or 
done, as eternal principles by a participation of 
which every thing is what it is. Why should they 
not be adored? ‘They are independent on Ged: 
nay, God is so far dependent on them, that his 
will is determined, and his conduct and operations 
are directed by thein. 

Our proneness to measure all other beings by 
ourselves grows up into strange extravagance, 
when we presume to measure in some sort even 


Ged 
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God by this rule. God has given us a manner of 
knowing fitted to our system, and sufficient for 
all our real business in it. We can conceive no 
other. But is there thenno other? Is the pax 
sitive nature of God, is the extent of his power, 
confined to the limits of our conceptions ? There 
is an eye which never winks, a sun which never 
sets; but, with Dr. Cudworth’s leave, the absur- 
dity lies on the side of the philosopher who pre 
tends to see with this eye, and to walk in the 
brightness or lucidity, to use his word, of this 
sun: not on the side of a modest and humble 
theist, who is far from all metaphysical presump< 
tion and theological arrogance, and therefore 
dares not assume so much in his own favour, nor 
in favour of’ any created being. Such a man will 
think, that he makes a much more apposite simile, 
when he says, that we are shut up in one of those 
dark caverns of the universe, mentioned in the 
Phedo: that there we grope about after know- 
ledge, not by the light of the sun, but by that of 
asmall anddim taper. This light, whatever it is, 
was bestowed on us by God. He gave us our 
light. He did not give us his own, They who 
think in this manner cannot be suspected of being 
too near akin to those ancient theologues Aristotle 
speaks of, who fetched the original of God and 
all things out of night. ‘They who think in the 
other would do well to consider, whether they are 
not too near akin to those, who have promoted, 
in all ages, of heathenism and of christianity, su- 

per- 
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perstition in religion, paradox in philosophy, and 
enthusiasm in both. fe 

It may be said, you know it has been said by 
one I love and honour*, “ that the immediate 
* object of knowledge being called an idea, there 
“is no inconvenience in saying, that God knows 
“ objects, that he knows ideas in the proper sense 
‘© of the word, whichis Locke’s sense ; although 
“our conception of God’s knowledge, or any 
‘ other of his attributes, be infinitely inadequate, 
** yet he saw no absurdity in supposing, that hu- 
“* man knowledge hath some similitude to the di- 
“ vine, as a thing finite and imperfect, and weak 
“ and small, can have to that which is infinite and 
“ all-perfect; nor in supposing, with the Scrip- 
“ ture, that we are made in the likeness of God ; 
“ nor in supposing, with the Greek poet, that we 
“ are his offspring ; and with the Latin, that we 
“ contain divine particulam aurw.” It seems 
evident to him, “ that intellect is above the powers 
“ of motion and figure, and that it is of kind 
© altogether incorporeal.” I respect the autho- 
rity which made this objection to what I have 
said, and shall therefore go as far as I can in sub- 
mission toit. I see no inconveniency in speaking 
of the divine ideas, when we speak of the divine 
knowledge. On the contrary, I see much conve- 
niency in it; because I apprehend, that we can 
neither conceive any thing, nor explain our con- 
ceptions on many occasions, concerning God’s 


* B. of C, 
know- 
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knowledge, without-ascribing to him hypotheti- 
cally the sole manner of knowing that is known to 
us. But I think it, however, both absurd and 
profane to pronounce dogmatically, that this is 
God’s manner of knowing, that he has no other, 
and that without the help of ideas he could nei- 
ther govern the world as he governs it, nor have 
made it as he made it. To say, in allegorical’ or 
poetical style, that we are made in the image of 
God, that we are his offspring, or that we con- 
tain divine particulam aure, may pass for some 
of those images by which we endeavour, and often 
improperly enough, to help our own thoughts, and 
the communication of them; but surely they are 
not to be employed in the didactick style, and so 
as to pass, not for distant images of truths, that 
we cannot contemplate nearly and directly, but 
for real truths which we do so contemplate. Ido 
not believe, that matter can draw intellect, to use 
an expression of l'Abbadie, out of it’s own bo- 
som; neither do I believe, that the incorporeity of 
the soul can be proved from the nonexistence of 
matter, which my right reverend friend takes to 
be a demonstrable point. Intellect is certainly 
above the mere powers of motion and figure, ac- 
cording to all the ideas we have of them; and 
therefore I embrace very readily the opinion of 
those, who assume, that God, who has, without 
any colour of doubt, notwithstanding some logical 
and trifling cavils, the power of doing it, has 
been pleased to superadd to several systems of 
matter, in such manner and in such proportions 
as 
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fis his infinite wisdom has thought fit, the power 
of thinking. Every other hypothesis seems to me 
unconceivable, and this, of which sé much has 
been said here, particularly dangerous, It might 
serve to introduce polytheism, or it is not very far 
from Spinozism. I could be an anthropomorphite, 
and believe the human figure to be God’s figure, 
as soon as I could believe the human intellect to 
be God’s intellect, and the modifications of the 
former to be the.modifications of the latter. If I 
was absurd enough to be persuaded of this, I 
should be absurd enough easily to believe, with the 
help of intelligible natures and incorporeal sub- 
stances, or substances ‘‘ quasi incorporeal,” as 
many gods as men, and to erecta larger Pantheon 
than the gods of the heathen or your saints re- 
quire. If 1 avoided this extreme, the same hy- 
pothesis might draw me into another, and [ 
might persuade myself, that since there is a uni- 
versal mind, in which all ideas are contained, and 
of which every particular mind is a participation, 
every intelligence, down to the lowest, is a modi- 
fication of the same mind, as every material sys- 
tem is a modification of the same matter ; which 
would bid fair for a composition with Spinoza : 
and two substances might render a Supreme Being 
as unnecessary as one substance, to which the 
modifications of both kinds are ascribed in a man- 
ner less conformable to our ideas, and much more 
repugnant to theology. 

I have as good a right to deny, as the most 
dogmatical writer can possibly have to affirm, that 

Vou. VIL Y¥ the 
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the Supreme Being knows by the intervention of 
ideas. Nay, the negative is more probable than 
the affirmative on many accounts, and particularly 
on this, that our manner of knowing seems nei- 
ther immediate, absolute, nor perfect enough to 
be ascribed to him. ‘To talk positively of the di- 
vine nature and attributes, and to determine, on 
our supposed knowledge of them, any thing more 
than we are able to collect from his works, and 
the proceedings of his providence, is very great 
presumption, though the common practice of di- 
vines. But to deny concerning them whatever 
implies the least defect or imperfection, is highly 
reasonable, and essential to true theism, Of the 
excellencies.of God’s nature.we can have no ade- 
quate idéas: they are infinite. But this we can 
know most certainly, that those things, which are 
short even of the excellencics we are able to com- 
prehend, ought not to be ascribed to him. That 
the first cause of all things is an intelligent cause, 
may be proved invincibly & posteriori, and can be 
proved no other way; after which ‘it will-not re- 
quire much logick to demonstrate a priori, that 
the all-perfect Being must be omniscient, as well 
as self-existent. But how he knows, or what 
knowledge is in him, we are unable to say. We 
may frame dark and confused notions of know- 
ledge, vast] superior to our own in kind as. well 
as degree, and we should do much better to rest 
in these, dark and confused as they arc, than to 
frame others, which, being deduced from our 
own, are seemingly too adequate to be really true. 
; The 
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The past, the present, and the future, as we con- 
ceive them, are known alike to the Supreme Being, 
not by the perception, the retention,, or the anti- 
cipation of ideas, but in a manner inconceivable 
by us; for there is, I think, a plain fallacy in 
this expression, that the immediate object of know- 
ledge being called an idea, we may say, that God 
knows an object, that he knows an idea. When 
we speak of objects of human knowledge, we al- 
lude to the sensg of sceing, and we apply, very 
properly, the allusion to the inward perceptions 
of the mind. But surely no man, who tries to 
elevate his notions of the all-perfect Being as 
much ashe can above the low level of humanity, 
for so I will call what we know of the human na- 
ture, can think the same allusion applicable to 
the divinity. Outward and inward sense have a 
great connexity in the laman system. The 
former gives occasion to the latter, they help one 
another, and both have their objects. But it will 
no more follow, that God thinks like man, than 
that he sees like man, He may have conscious 
knowledge of all things possible, as we have con- 
scious knowledge of our .own existence, a know- 
ledge which prevents even thought, so far from 
being originally, whatever we make it afterward, 
an object of thought. But further. When God 
" is said to know objects, he is said to-know ideas, 
The words are taken synonimously on this occa- 
sion. But we must distinguish them. A knowledge 
of things as they are, and a knowledge of the ideas 
of them, are extremely different, as different as 
¥ 2 im- 
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immediate and reftected light, as absolute and re- 
lative knowledge. Every thing we know is known 
to’ us in the-second manner; nothing in the first. 
Every thing is known to God in the first: and he 
has no need of knowing any thing in the second. 
As it would be absurd to say, that God receives 
ideas from external objects, so it is no less absurd 
to say either, that the divine mind combines 
and abstracts ideas, or that complex and abstract 
ideas exist init, or coexist with it, likeso many in- 
corporeal independent substances, by the contem- 
plation of which God has, and Plato and his 
scholars assure us, that men may have, real know- 
ledge. 

These hypothetical reflections, on which I lay 
no more weight than they deserve, will serve at 
least to show, how little ought to be laid on those 
dogmas to which they are opposed. 

- If the Supreme Being does not know by the 
help of ideas, the chain of Dr. Cudworth’s rea- 
soning is broke in the first link of it; for there 
are then no such eternal abstract ideas, either in 
or out of the supreme mind, as have been suppo- 
sed: and all the incorporeal substances, with the 
verities, clinging like ivy about them, that have 
been said to exist externally and independently, 
neither exist, nor ever did exist, out of the imagi- 
nations of metaphysicians, those fruitful nurseries 
of fantastick science. 

Should any one ask, like Cudw on, and the 
sixth objector to the metaphysical meditations of 
Descartes, at what time it was not yet actually 

true, 
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true, that a triangle bas three angles equal to two 
right angles, or when it began to be true, that twice 
four are eight? It would be a full and suftivient 
answer to say, that the tiine when neither these 
truths, nor the ideas from a comparison of which 
they result, did exist, was that wherein God had 
not yet created any intelligence, whose manner of 
knowing was by the intervention of ideas, and 
that these ideas began to exist when such intelli- 
gent beings wereractually created. There never 
was a time when two and two were anequal to 
four. But there was, we may conceive, a ime 
when their equality did not exist, because no nu- 
meral things existed, nor any mind to compare 
them except the Supreme Mind; which, being 
assumed not to know by the help of ideas, ean no 
more be said to compare than to perceive them, or 
to perform any operations about them. If he 
who made this answer was pressed by arguments 
drawn from the consequences of it, he would have 
at least the advantage of retorting arguments 
drawn from the consequences of the other hypo- 
thesis, and of showing, that he, and those learned 
divines he opposed, were ina case very common 
to theists and atheists in their disputes. He had 
difficulties in his way: they had absurdities in 
theirs. He would own the difficulty of account- 
ing for knowledge, independently of ideas: but 
he would demonstrate the absurdity of maintain. 
ing, that knqwledge in God is dependent on ideas, 
and these ideas independent on him. He would 
parc the further advantage of stopping his inqui- 

~¥3 ries 
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ries where the means of knowledge stop; of con- 
fessing his ignorance, and of preserving that awful 
respect for the Supreme Being, which divines are 
apt, above all other men, to lose, by reasoning 
about his nature and his attributes, as well as his 
providence,. in a style and manner that no other 
theist presumes to use, and to which they have no 
better pretence than that which the tailor gives 
them, by making. gowns for them, and coats for 

every one else, : A 
Were incn, even they who affect to examine 
like philosophers, and to investigate truth in all 
the recesses of it, less ignorant of that which “is 
nearest to them, of themselves, and less liable to 
be blinded by their affections and passions, by the 
force of habit, and the determining influence of 
selfinterest, it would not be so easy as itis, to im- 
pose such high opinions of the human, and such 
‘low opinions of the divine nature. In attempt- 
ing the first, metaphysicians and divines run the 
risk of. having the conscious knowledge of every 
man opposed to them ; for every man knows, or 
may know, that the faculties of his mind, and his 
means of knowledge, are not, such as they would 
persuade him that they are. Every man has rea- 
son to suspect, from the natural imperfections, 
from the accidental infirmities, from the sensible 
growth, maturity, and decay of that which thinks 
in him, and from it’s apparent dependance on the 
body, that his soul, whatever it be, -.3s no affi- 
nity with the all-perfect Being. ‘fo mdintain, 
therefore, an opinion of this affinity, the sme 

persons~ 
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persons have recourse to. another method, from 
man, whom we can see, to.God, whom we can- 
not see; frony man, of whom we have intuitive, 
to God, of whom we have demonstrative know- 
ledge alone, and which goes little further than a 
certainty of his existence, and of his infinite 
power and wisdom, but not so far as to reach his 
manner of existing, or his manner of knowing, 
The knowledge of men is confined to ideas. They 
cannot raise it higher in imagination, in their own, 
nor in that of other men. They try therefore to 
reduce the divine knowledge to their own low 
level, and, as strange as it is, itis true, that they 
succeed. 

Let them not succeed with you and me, This 
world, which is the scene of our action, is the 
scene of our knowledge: we can derive none that 
is real from any other, whatever intellectual 
worlds we may imagine, Let us consider then 
how it is constituted, in what relations we stand, 
to what ends we are directed. Let us trust to 
pure intellect a little less than we are advised to 
do, and to our senses a little more. When we 
have examined and compared the informations we 
receive from these, and have reasoned 4 poste- 
riori from the works to the will of God, from the 
constitution of the system wherein we are placed 
by him to our interest and duty in it, we shall 
have laid the foundations of morality on a rock, 
instead of laying them on the moving sands, or 
the h%ilow ground that metaphysicks point out to 

3i8y Thus we shall know, as God designed we 
y 4 should 
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should know, and pursue, as far as our part ¢x< 
tends, the plan of Infinite Wisdom. Instead ‘of 
amusing ourselves vainly with a false sublime, let 
us reason cautiously, pronounce modestly, prac- 
tise sincerely, and hope humbly. - To do this, is 
to be wise and good : and to be wise and good, is 
better far than to bea philosopher, @ metaphysi- 
cian, ‘or even a divine. 

The law of their nature is,the concern of all 
men ‘alike. All men are, therefore, able alike to 
discover this law, and the constitution of things 
from which: it is derived. All men do not dis- 
cover it indeed alike, though all men, even 
the most savage and ignoramt, have, as I believe, 
some imperfect. notions of it, which observation 
and experience force into their minds. If there 
are any creatures of human figure, to whom even 
thus much cannot be ascribed, which I do not 
believe, they are ranked as improperly under the 
human species, as they would be if they had a 
different figure. Ignorance about the law of na- 
ture, like ignorance about many other truths, to 
which no man can refuse his assent wher they are 
proposed to his understanding, is due to some or 
more of those many reasons, by which men are 
diverted from the pursuit of attainable knowledge, 
or stopped in it: and their errours, in this case, 
may be imputed, in some degree, to the same 
causes, as well as to affections, passions, and the 
force of custom. But philosophers, ea and 
Jawyers, who divest, or should divest thenitelves 
pf affections and passions, and pay no regardsta 

2 custom, 
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eustom, run, by acontrary method, into a variety 

of contrary opinions, concerning one of the 

plainest and most important objects of our” 
thoughts. The former stop short of that know- 

ledge, which lies within the bounds. of humag 
comprehension. ‘I'he latter overlook it, while 

they aim at knowledge that is unattainable; be- 

cause it lies beyond the bounds of human nature, 

and therefore of human comprehension. 

The notions 01 which Cudworth endeavours to 
ground eternal and immutable morality have pre- 
vailed much, with some difference in the represen 
tation of them, among ancient and modern theists. 
Let us mention two of the. latter only, beside 
himself, Grotius and Clarke. 

One would be tempted to think,that when these 
men assert the eternity, independency, and immu- 
tability of the great principles of the law of our 
nature, they mean all this comparatively only: com 
paratively with civil laws, which are novel, depen- 
dent on the will of man, and mutable at his plea- 
sure. One might think it strange too, that they 
should not distinguish between thedivine prescience 
and the divine institution ; or imagine a law, made 
for man, coeternal with God. But their theological 
purpose in maintaining an opinion liable to so 
many objections, and quite unnecessary to the 
establishment of our moral obligations on the 
firmest foundation, will appear in the course of 
these ee econ: Divines, among whom the 
grea’ lawyer we have mentioned has a just right to 

“reckoned, see far before them, and are deter- 
mined 
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they iritend to draw. 

Puftendortt* is of a contrary opinion to Grotius. 
He censures, very justly, those who, like him, 
endeavour to join with God any coeval, extrinsi- 
cal principle, which they assume, that he was 
obliged to follow in assigning the forms and es- 
sences of things, Hc maintains, that the actions 
of men are perfectly indifferent, if you sct aside. 
the consideration of all law divine and buman ; 
that the morality of actions in a social creature 
is derived from that social nature, which Gog has 
been pleased to give bim, and not from any im- 
mutable necessity; and he shows how ill those 
passages of Scripture, which Grotivs quotes, are 
applied to prove an original law so truly common 
to God and man, that God permits himself to be 
judged according to it. 

Clarke has, in our time, distinguished himself 
in defence of the doctrine we oppose. He has 
‘made it the first proposition,. in his Evidences of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, with a- magisterial 
air, and all the confidence of those men who talk 
on every occasion of nothing less than demonstra- 
tion. ‘* Fidenter sane, ut solent isti, nihil tam 
“ yerens, quam ne dubitare aliqua de re vide- 
“ retur {.” This proposition, however, ou which 
he presuines to rest so important a cause, as on 
the angular stone of all religion, will appear to be 


* Law of Nature and Nations, |. 1, c. 2. 
+ Tully de Nat. Deor. Lib. i, speaking of Vellcit? the 
Epicurean. ees 
absurd ° 
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absurd and inconsistent, when it is once analysed ; 
and his proofs of it will appear to prove nothing, 
or to prove what is ou of dispute. Thus I think: 
and if I think rightly, there is the more reason to 
demolish this false foundation, because it is as easy 

as’ necessary to lay one that is undeniably true. 
The general absurdity and inconsistency of this 
proposition lies here. The demonstrator con- 
founds in it two contrary propositions ; ‘and 
sliding, insensibly to many readers, from that 
which no reasonable man can admit, into that 
which every reasonable man must admit, he means 
nothing by a pomp of words, or he means to 
*make the proofs of the latter pass for proof of 
the former. He asserts, that necessary andeternal 
relations of different things -to one another, and 
the consequent fitness. aud unfitaess of application 
ofthese things, and of their relations, determine 
the will of God always and necessarily to choose 
to act only what is agreeable to justice, equity, 
goodness, and truth, that is, to those abstract 
ideas, in order to the welfare of the whole uni- 
verse. These expressions lead me, they cannot 
but lead me to understand, that the same doc- 
trine is intended, as we have said no reasonable 
man, no good theist, most certainly, can admit, 
the doctrine of eternal independent essences, as it 
has been taught. But the state of the question 
— is changed at once; for, after asserting, that all 
subordvajte rational beings ought to determine 
the’? @ills’and conduct their actions by the same 
~—eernal rules, by which God proceeds in governing, 
and 
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and, therefore, proceeded in creating, the world; 
the instances brought to prove it are all relative 
to our fiuman state, and “he rules are such as 
could be no rules antecedently to the existence 
of subordinate rational beings and moral agents, 
Lei us iention two or three of these instances, 
That God is infinitely superior to man, is as clear, 
‘no doubt, as that infinity is larger than a point, 
or eternity longer than a moment. That men 
should worship and obey God, for I dare not 
use theological familiarity and talk of imitating 
God, is as fit, as it is true, that they depend on 
him.-In short, general benevolence, fidelity in par- 
ticular compacts, and all the duties of natural re- 
ligion, arise most evidently from a fitness of applica- 


tion of different things, and their different relations _ 


arising from the nature, which God, according to 
his good pleasure, has bestowed upon us, and from 
that of the system which be has constituted, and 
wherein he has placed us. That God is superior 
to man, and that man ought to worship and obey 
God, ‘are truths, that have existed ever since 
there was such a rational creature as man to per- 


ecive them, and to stand in such a relation to- 


God. That benevolence, fidelity, and every 
other moral obligation bas existed likewise, ever 
since there was such a moral agent as man to be 
obliged by them, and to stand in such relations 
as we stand to one another. Is it not enough, that 


we go as high as our nature, to discover, Abe laws 
ef it? To what purpose do we male thak ins 
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tricate, by metaphysical abstractions, which God 
has made so extremely plain > ; 

T might ask, to what purpose this kind of leger- 
demain is employed in reasoning? After Dr. Cud- 
worth -has talked dogmatically of eternal, im- 
mutable, independent natures, it comes out, that 
he does not mean real natures, but the ideas that 
we frame of natures we assuine. Much in. the 
same manner, after Dr. Clarke bas talked, at 
least as dogmatically, of an eternal tule by which 
God has always acted necessarily, and of justice, 
equity, goodness, and truth, as of intelligible 
natures, which have always existed, and agreeably 
to which God has always directed his conduct, he 
Proceeds to talk of this very rule, not a8 a rule 
eternally resulting from the eternal and indepen- 
dent differences of things and of their relations, 
but as a rule resulting from a system of beings 
whom God created jn time, and from the relation 
in which he constituted them to himself and to 
one another, No man will deny, that a sqnare 
is double to a triangle of equal base and height, 
from all eternity, if the doctor pleases, and rather 
than engage in such useless disquisitions: but 
every man of common sense will deny, that there 
could be a law of human nature before any such 
nature was in being. Clarke raises man first to 
act by the same rule by which God made and 

—saverns the universe ; and after that, he restrains 
infinite knowledge and wisdom to act by the same 
rule Sy which the creatures of Ged determine, 

7 “ought to determine, their wills, and according 

to 
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- to the ideas that they derive from the ¢ontempla- 
tion of tncir own system of being, that 1s, of @ 
small and doubtless an inconsiderable part of the 
universe, not, by immense degrees, of the whole. 
“ Quo teneam Protea nedo?” By the first we are 
bewildered in metaphysical abstractions, that have 
no tendency to promote morality; and, by the 
last, divines obtain a latitude of making what 
hypotheses they please, and a pretence of reason- 
ing with the same license about the designs and 
conduct of the living God, as they would take in 
reasoning about those of a dead, but net ofa 
living monarch. This is.the true theological 
secret ; and I believe you will think it isso, when 
we come to consider Clarke's doctrine concerning 
the moral attributes of the Supreme Being, and 
the use he makes of it. 

But to carry on the analyse of this first propo- 
sition. We are told in it, that these eternal and 
necessary differences of things, for such they are 
still called, cause it to be the duty of men, o1 lay 
an obligation upon them, to act according to this 
rule, separate from the consideration of | the will 
of God, and from any expectation of reward, or 
fear of punishment, annexed either .by natural 
consequence or by positive appoinunent. Now 
surely this must be thought a very odd method of 
promoting natural religion, and giving evidences 


of it, since it puts the atheist and the theist into. 


the same case; and as rules were ingansistently 
jumbled together before, so characters are now. 
The atheist may have regard to natural difler- 

ences 
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ences alone, and ‘to the consequences of acting 
according to them. He may see, that although 
human actions, considered mérely as natural, and 
abstractedly from all relations, circumstances, and 
consequences, might be deemed absolutely in- 
different, yet no human action can be so consi- 
dered. The atheist, therefore, may think him- 
self very truly under an obligation of interest, 
arising froma the different consequences of his 
actiens, though he acknowledges no divine legis- 
lature ; and he would laugh very justly at the man 
who should tell. him, that he was not obliged to 
pass over the bridge, though he might be drown- 
ed in the torrent, because there was no act of 
parliament for it. The theist indeed must think 
himself, in this respect, under an obligation of 
duty as well as interest: Whatever actions are 
naturally good or evil must appear to him to be 
so morally. They derive their particular natures 
from the constitution of our system. They might 
not have been what they are, if this system had 
not been what it is; and this system could not 
have been what it is, if God, who made it, had 
not willed that it should be so. Nay, even on 
the supposition of eternal necessary differences 
and independent natures, it would be still true, 
that the will of God constitutes the obligation of 
duty. It would be false to assert, in the terms 
—of__ ibis proposition, that the supposed eternal 
necessary differences of things constitute it alone. 
How independent soever we suppose the different 
natures of things to be, it depended most certain- 
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ty on the will of God, who made the system, te 
introduce them into it as he thought fit. If he 
did not make, he assembled, he ordered ‘them 5 
and whatever obligation results from them, in this 
system, results from then therefore by his will, 
and is imposed by it. Once more, and to con- 
clude this-analyse. It is plainly false to assert, that 
men are obliged to observe the laws of nature on 
abstract considerations, and for reasons alone of 
the same kind as those, which determine them to 
agree about proportions or disproportions in ge- 
ometry and arithmetick. The advantages or dis- 
advantages annexed by natural consequence to 
the observation or bredch of the law of nature 
do certainly determine the atheist, who observes it, 
_without believing a law in the strict sense of the 
word, but believing an obligation in the strictest : 
and it is manifest, that no other consideration can, 
nor, on his principles, ought to determine him. 
The theist is determined by the same advantages 
er disadvantages still more strongly’; because he 
looks on them as annexed, not only .by natural 
consequence, but by positive and divine appoint- 
ment. I speak of the theist as a philosopher 
only. Hf we considered him as a christian, we 
should consider him under the influence of 
further and greater advantages, annexed by the 
same divine appointment. Thus the matter 
stands very clearly: and though men may puz 

it by playing with the words inducement, obliga- 
tion, will of a superior, law, and others, they can- 
not alter the state of it 
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Right reason. consists in a conformity with 
truth, and truth ia a conformity with nature. 
Nature, or the aggregate of things which are, is 
the great source from whence all the rivulets of 
real knowledge must be derived. When we can- 
not go up thither, we must remain in ignorance, 
and we may be the more contented to remain so 
in several cases, beeause we go up in several to 
the spring-head, or at Icast as far toward it, as 
the Author of all nature thought it necessary, that 
creaturcs in our rank of being should go. Tt is a 
strong instance of the perversity of the human 
will, but it is true in fact, that men attempt often 
to go beyond nature, for no better reason than 
this, because they cannot go up toit; or than 
this, because they do not find that to be, which 
imagination had told them might be. These men 
are metaphysicians, and by this method they have 
fallen at all times into errour, or into something 
worse perhaps than errour, but worse surely than 
ignorance, into doubt, perplexity, needless dis- 
quisitions, and endless disputation. Thus it has 
fared with the greatest scholars, and with men 
of the nicest discernment and acuteness, with 
Cudworth, for instance, and with Clarke. Tn all 
these cases, the safest side is that of ignorance : 
ifhe may be called ignorant, who keeps within 
the obvious bounds of nature and truth, and pre- 
Sumes to continue the pursuit of knowledge no 
“further. Ignorance belongs more properly to him 
who is thought to know, while he transgresses 
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these bounds, and calls every hypothesis a de- 
monstration. 

That the philosophers we have mentioned are 
guilty of this absurdity, has been shown ; and it 
would not be hard to show, by many proofs, 
that while they pretend to establish morality, 
they do real injury to theism. They make the 
incomprehensible Being, in a certain sense, too 
comprehensible, and the knowledge of the all- 
perfect Being too nearly allied to the imperfec- 
tion of the human. 

Things are what they are by nature, not by 
will, says Cudworth. Would it not be more con- 
sistent with theism, to say, things are what they 
are by immutable natures, which the will of God 
has given them? Would it not be more within 
the bounds of human conception, and therefore 
more reasonable, to say, that God constituted 
these natures in constituting this system; than to 
assume, that these natures, which are contained in 
our system, and to the knowledge of which we 
arrive no other way than by the gradual know- 
ledge that we acquire of our system, are inde- 
pendent on it, and on the God who made it? 

The reason of things, deduced from their dif- 
ferences, from their different relations, and from 
the different consequences of their applications, 
may be sufficient for the atheist. He may refer 
the whole to the powers and operations of some- 
thing, he knows not what, but something “self- 
existent and eternal, which be thinks fit to call 

2 the 
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the universe, or universal nature. The theist is 
not so content. The reason of things is to him 
that clew, by which he conducts himself in-dis- 
covering the existence of God, and the will of 
God, as far as man is an object of it. But the 
will of God is something less, and the reason of 
things is something more, in the esteem of such 
of these men as call themselves divines. An eter- 
nal reason of things, arising from their independ- 
ent natures, and known to man as well as to God, 
is, according to these philosophers and divines, 
the tue criterion of moral good and evil, the 
rule by which the Creator and the creature are 
obliged alike to act; with this difference, arising 
from the perfections of one and the imperfections 
of the other, God cannot act otherwise, man 
may. Is it not to be apprehended, that men 
.tainted with such notions as these will reason 
Constantly a priovi, and from them, down to their 
moral obligations: the consequence of which may 
be, that these obligations will become as unfixed 
and as fluctuating in their minds, as general and 
abstract ideas usually are? Is it not to be. appre- 
hended, that they will never condescend to rea- 
son 4 posteriori, and from the actual constitu- 
tion of things, up to the. will of God and the 
duty of man; the consequence of which would 
be to establish a rule of judgment concerning the _ 
great principles of moral obligations, as invariable 
as the obligations themselves 2 
These metaphysical divines are, for this reas 
son, the more to be condemned, that, while they 
z@ pretend 
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pretend to knowledge, that neither mén nor 
angels, I presume, are capable of having, know~ 
ledge of divine ideas, and of the rule by which 
Infinite Wisdom governs; and while they would 
entice us by learned language, vague expressions, 
and false airs of demonstration, to seek the laws 
of our nature out of the scene of our nature, 
and beyond the reach of any clear conceptions 
we are able to have; this very law is enacted in 
all the works of God, promulgated in terms the 
most proportionable to human conception, and 
writ in characters so plain, that he who runs may 
yead them. 

The great principles of moral truth are as much 
founded in the nature of things, as those of ma- 
thematical truth: and it is nota little less ab- 
surd to contradict the former by our words or ac- 
tions, than to deny the latter. If the latter of 
these have an advantage in this respect, that the 
demonstrations of them are carried on with greater 
steadiness and precision, by the immediate and 
joint assistance of sense and intellect ; the former 
have an advantage, for such it may be reckoned, 
of another kind. We perceive the trath of both 
with equal evidence ; but as the former are much 
niore important to us than the latter, we may be 
ignorant of all mathematical, we cannot be so of 
all moral truth. We discover one, the other dis- 
covers itself: it obtrudes itself on the mind, and 
the mind perceives it with greater satisfaction. 
He who demonstrates, that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles, or that a 

square 
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square is double to a triangle of equal base and 
height, has a dry inward complacency. But he 
who contemplates the obvious advantages of be- 
nevolence and justice to society, and of society to 
mankind, will feel a pleasure much more sensi- 
ble: and the same proportion will hold in all the 
progress the mind makes to discover mathemati- 
cal and moral truth, 


Ti. 


Ir any man should advance, that we ought to 
proceed on the known principles of mathema- 
ticks, not because there are such in nature, but 
because mathematicians have made an agreement 
or compact to proceed upon them as if there were 
sueh, I suspect, that he would be esteemed’ mad. 
What then was Hobbes, his predecessors, and 
his successors, who affirmed, that all distinction 
between moral good and evil, just and unjust, is 
established solely by civil institution; and that 
our moral obligations are derived from the laws of 
society, not from the law of nature ? This éxtra- 
vagant system has been over and over refuted by 
many writers of our own and other countries, 
Some reflections, such a> wy first thoughts sug- 
gest to me, I too will bestow uponit. They shall 
not be long, and whether they are new or no, they 
shall not be copied from any one. It seems then 
to me, that civil societies could not have been 
formed, nor the distinction of just and unjust, 

z3 nor 
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nor the honestum and decorum of life have been 
established, if there had not been, antecedently, 
such a law of nature as Hobbes denics, and di- 
rectly opposite to that which he supposes. Your 
great predecessors, Amphion and Orpheus, would 
have strung their lyres to litle purpose, if there 
had not been a corresponding unison in the hu- 
man constitution. The letter of the fable would 
have proved true, as soon as the moral of it; 
stones would have leaped into order, and bave 
builded themselves into walls; tigers and wolves 
would have grown tame, and have formed peace- 
ful societies, as soon as men, if there had not 
been a law of nature peculiar to man; there was 
therefore such a Jaw. We may consider man, in 
a state of nature, as an artless, but we must con- 
sider him, in no state, as an irrational creature: 
and to have been such a creature as Hobbes re- 
presents him, he must have been rather irratio- 
pal than artless. The proof that this philoso- 
pher brings to show, that man is made by disci- 
pline, that is, the discipline of civil or political 
government, and not by nature, fit for society, 
js a strange one indeed. He says, that “ Socie- 
“ ties are confederacies,” which is true in a pro- 
per sense: ‘‘That the force of the conventions 
“* by which they are framed is unknown to chil- 
“dren and illiterate people, and the utility of 
* them to those who never experienced the evils 
that arise from the want of society... .. that~ 
it is manifest therefore (all men being born 
children) that all men are born unfit for so- 
“ ciety, 


“ 
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ciety, and that many, perhaps the greatest 
number, remain some how or other unfit for it 
as long us they live; that all these however, the 
adult as well as infants, have the human na- 
ture;” and from hence he draws the conclu- 
sion I have mentioned. Now for those who never 
experienced the evils that men are exposed to out 
of society, it is enough to say, that they feel, and 
must feel, without the belp of this contrast, unless 
they are idiots, the benefits of society; and for 
the rest, his argument is no better than this would 
be: All men are born infants, infants have not 
the use of speech, some men are born dumb, and 
have it not during their whole lives; men are 
therefore by their nature incapable, or unfit to 
speak. If men were at any. time, for years or 
ages, in that state of war and confusion, which 
Hobbes assumes to be their natural state, it would 
not follow, that every One had by nature a right 
to do, what every one had by particular circum- 
stances and contingency of events the power to 
do. It would only follow, that instinct deter- 
mines sooner, and appetite and passion more 
strongly, than reason. It would only follow, that 
the spring of human nature exerted it’s force 
before the balance, which is designed to control 
and regulate the impulses of it, was put into ac- 
livity, as it must be, according to the same na- 
ture, by time and experience. But the case as- 
sumed has no. pretence to be admitted; neither is 
it possible to conceive, on any supposition, such 
a state of mankind as the philusopher of Malmes- 
Zz bury 
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bury had figured to himself. However you sup- 
po-e the human race to have begun, societies, 
little indeed, but societies still, must have been 
cocval with it. If there was a first man and a 
first woman, they and their children (for these 
could not nurse and educate themselves) must 
have constituted a first society. If numbers -o 
men and women sprung out of the carth at once, 
there might be some contests ainong the men 
about these primitive ladies, and some violence 
might be employed, and some confusion might 
arise, in the immediate hurry of copulation. But 
after that, the same instinct, which had caused 
variance, would have formed societies. Familics 
would have been soon raised, and the authority, 
subordination, order, and union, necessary to their 
well being, must have followed naturally, as we 
may observe that they do among the most savage 
people. Men never were, because they could 
never subsist, in a state of absolute individuality, 
Self-love, directed by instinct to mutual pleasure, 
made the union of man and woman.  Self-love 
made that of parents and children. Self-love begat 
sociability ; and reason, a principle of bunan na- 
ture, as well as instinct, improved it. Reason 
improved it, extended it to relations more remote, 
and united several famifies into one coinmunity, 
as instinct had united several individuals into 
fone family. Reason performed this by the help e 
experience : and what is the effect of experience 2 
Tt is not to make any Uhing new in nature, it is to 

discover 
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discover what was in nature, though unobserved 
before. We might say as truly, that Columbus 
discovered a new world, in the absolute as well as 
relative sense of the word, as to say with Hobbes, 
that when men distinguished between just and 
unjust, and made laws and institutions on that 
distinction, they made. that to be just and unjust 
which was indifferent before. The natural obli- 
gation to exercise benevolence, to administer jus- 
ticé, and to keep- compacts, is as evident to hu- 
man reason, asthe desire of happiness is agree- 
ble to human instinct. We desire by instinct, we 
acquire by reason. The natural desire leads us 
necessarily to the natural obligation: and wé 
proceed, inthis case, from intuitive to demon- 
strative knowledge, by the same sure steps, by 
which we proceed from the knowledge of our. own, - 
to that of God's existence. The law of nature, 
or of right reason, is the real original of all po-. 
sitive laws. Such it appeared to Tully *.  “ Er- 
“go est lex,” says he, “justorum injustorum- 
que distinctio ad illam antiquissimam et rerum. 
“ onium principem expressa naturam, ad quam 
as aie Wie diriguntur.” As the civil laws 
derive their netherty 4am a conformity to this 
original, so it is their real ér supposed tendency 
to the same end, that inducés men to submit to 
them. Tully f shall support my opinion again. 
tis certain, according to him, that they, who 
gave Jaws to mankind, “ populis ostendisse se 
‘ea scripturos atque laturos, quibus illi ad- 
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“ scriptis susceptisque honest? beatéque vive- 
rent *”, 


* Though I would not take Tully for my guide in matters 
of the first philosophy, yet his opinions are often true, ang his 
authority is always of weight, if not to determine, yet to con- 
firm us, on such subjects as these. It does so, very reasonably, 
jn the notions that are advanced and implied in this paragraphs 
"Fhey who assume, that the will of a superior can alone con- 
stitute obligation, do really trifle, and mistake too grossl¥ 5 
since not only a moral obligation may exist without a law, but 
a law nay be such as to create no moral obligation. When we 
speak of moral obligations, either we n:ean nothing, or we mean, 
that we aretied, bound, and under an internal, that is, a moral 
necessityof conforming ourselves to those rules, which are express- 
edin the constitution of our nature, and on the observation of 
which the happiness of our kind depends. Reason is, in this 
case, the obliger. A rational creature is the obliged; and he 
is so obliged as no law, made by mere will, can of itself 
oblige. The mere will of a legislator may constrain, may 
force, may create an outward, a physical necessity, but this 
necessity implies no obligation ; and if king, lords, and com 
mons hadenacted, that when parents lived to the age of four 
score, their children should put them to death, you would not 
have thought yourself under an obligation of putting your old 
mother to death. In short, human laws are in a first con- 
sideration nothing more than the dictates of will, the will of 
a legislator, enforced by superior power; and,-ta a second, 
they may acquire, or not acquire, the 1 ht, of obliging, as 
they have the power of forcing. “GR this ord teverted in 
the divine law of nature, Fhe moral necessity of acting 
agreeably to it, in order4to secure that happiness, which we 
are determined irresistibly to desire, is a first consideration, 
and is alone sufficient to create obligation. In discovering 
this law we are led to discover the legislator, aud will 3s added 
‘to invest obligation with all the forms of law, the will of that 
Being who constituted the obligation when he made the hu- 
man system, and who, by constituting the obligation, made 
and promulgated | the law. Li 
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Let it not be said, that men have been some- 
times seduced, and sometimes forced to receive 
the will of other men for law; that this has been 
done without any regard to the law of nature, and 
might have been done just as effectually on the 
supposition of no such law. Reason will tell us, 
that it cannot, and experience that it has not 
been so done, whatever appearances may have 
struck these, who do not look far enough back to 
the causes of things. Men are not attracted by 
sounds or odours, nor hived like bees; and far 
from submitting to civil laws made by mere will; 
they have submitted to these, that they wight not 
be governed by mere will. That fraud and force 
hold men in subjection, I do not deny, the first 
principally to ecclesiastical, and both to civil 
tyranny. But this I deny, that fraud and force 
were sufficient of themselves, and the true, sole, 
and original means of submitting men to such 
tyranny. : 

I shall not speak here of religious tyranny, the 
first, and, with respect to the autharity it pro- 
fanes, the most audacious offspring of fraud. 
Enougli sag been said on that subject in another 
Essay. Here confine myself to civil institutions 
and civii govérnmentalone, and [ rest astonished 
at the strange perversion of Yeason in those men, 
who make the abuse of natural law, as far as they 
can, pass for the original of all law. Could the, 
fraud, or, if you will soften the terms, the art 
of legislators have imposed originally for laws 
the dictates of mere will? Certainly not. Mere 

will 
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will would have revolted mankind from them, if 
it had appeared to be such: and it would have 
appeared to be such, if there had not been, in 
the nature of things and in the reason of nan, a 
Jaw which sometimes gave, and always seemed to 
give a sanction to their laws. What, therefore, 
could fraud do, or has fraud done, in this-re- 
spect? Nothing more than this. When reason 
and experience determined men to walk in those 
paths which the law of nature points out, and 
which lead to the happiness of their kind ; fraud, 
Fike an unfaithful guide, Jed them insensibly into 
others. Nature directed them to ovnite in so- 
cieties, and to submit to civil laws, for their com- 
mon utility. Fraud betrayed them into the 
tyranny of mere will, and when various institu- 
gions and varions customs had made them lose 
sight of the law of their nature, it was not hard 
qo persuade them, that the dictates of will, de- 
signed for particular not common utility, and 
even repugnant to this law, were deduced from it. 
‘Thus again as to force. When absolute power 
is once established, it may impose arbitrary will 
forlaw. It cannot make things jus}or unjust, 
yor create natures, that existed tefere overnment 
itself, But as they,vere ii observed tien, they 
may be ill defined ‘ now, in particular instances. 
The unjust may pass for what it is in some cases, 
and be decreed just in others: and thus civil laws 
not only may, but do very frequently confound 
the distinction, that nature has made, the very 
distinction which is so falsely ascribed to their 

sole 
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sole authority. But whatever absolute power 
does when it is established,. how could it be esta- 
blished originally, and in a state of nature like 
that which is supposed? Absolute power must have 
been acquired by superior force, and superior force 
by superior numbers. Still the question will return, 
how were these superior numbers collected in one 
interest, and under one direction? They could 
not be se 6riginally by force ; for force supposes 
them, and is derived from them. Hercules might 
have travelled with his clubin his hand from the 
cast to the west: his club might have destroyed 
here and there a monster, but would have formed 
a society no where. Nothing but consent can 
form originally collective bodies of men. Nothing 
but consent, therefore, to which men are deter- 
mined by the sociability of their nature, by an an- 
tecedent law, could have raised an army, of 
created that force by which it is assumed, that all 
daws, those we call civil, and those we call na- 
tural, were alike imposed on mankind. 

On the whole, as fast as familics united in 
Jarger socicties, and the same plain and simple 
rules, ‘Yse first rudiments of natural law, that had 
been sufficitat under _paternal government, were 
so no ionger, but réguired greater extension and a 
greater variety of applicaticn. Philosophers and 
legislators arose, constituted governments, and 
made laws, wisely and unwisely, agreeably and 
disagreeably to the nature of things, accord- 
ing to the general imperfection of human produc- 
tions ; but there would have been no societies to 
gnats wihow 
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whom laws might be given, no pretence to give 
them, no disposition to receive them, if there had 
aot been a primeval law, a law by which the 
families of men were governed in that state, which 
wecommonly call a state of nature, and which 
Jaid the principles of future government in another 
state, to which they were advancing gradually. 
This primeval law is that code, wherein all the 
Jaws, to which God has subjected his human crea- 
tures, are contained. Civil laws are the glosses, 
whieh sometimes explain and sometimes perplex 
it, which men make, and men may alter at: their 
will; while the other remains inimutable like that 
of God. Ilobbes seems to admit this primeval 
law, and. to give up his own doctrine in that place 
of his book “de Civé,” where he speaks to this 
effect, for I quote here upou my memory, “ that 
** men were obliged to enter into compacts to 
“ preserve one another, and to seek peace wher- 
“ ever it could be had, in order to prevent the 
* mischief and desolation, which would attend his 
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things were fit to be prevented, some things were 
unfit to be done, in the supposed state efiature; 
from whence it follows, that the distinction be- 
tween just and unjuss was_niade betore govern- 
ments were instituted, or legislators made_it, 
which the same Mr. Hobbes denies. 

TI conclude my reflections by observing, that 
the whole hypothesis seems to be raised on three 
great mistakes. It considers man, in the state 
of naturé, under the direction of his appetites 

alone, 
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alone, and going out of that state as soon as he 
begins to exercise his reason; although Hobbes 
says, inconsistently enough on some occasions, 
that right reason is the rule of human actions, 
even antecedently to civil laws. But to think 
rightly of man in this very state, we ought to 
consider him under the actual direction of all his 
natural faculties, of his reason as well as his ap~ 
petites, of his reason, artless indeed, and untator- 
ed by-expericnce, but, therefore, undebauched 
likewise, and in all cases sufficient to demonstrate 
to him the first general and obvious principles, on 
which the happiness of his kind is builded, and to 
which he is plainly and strongly directed by the 
necessities of his nature. In the next place, this 
hypothesis considers each man as an individual, 
no more a member of the great commonwealth ; it 
supposes him to have aright to every thing, and 
to be a rival and eneiny on that account to every 
other man: whereas it is not more evident, that 
we are born to walk with our legs, and to handle 
thinys.with our hands, than it is that we are born 
to assist, and to be assisted by one another. It 
is novirere plain, that each man cannot enjoy every 
thing, thant is.. that.each man has not an unli- 
mitedrigtit"¢o enjoy every thing, or that the right 
ofeach sfan, where things gre common, is limited 
Dy Tis real wants. It did not require more saga- 
city to discover these truths in a state of nature, 
than-it did to reason and to act as unnaturally as 
mankind must have done in a perpetual round of 
jealousy, precaution, and design, according to their 
plan 
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plan of life, such as Hobbes had imagined it. In 
the next and last place, this hypothesis confounds 
the ideas of original laws, and of laws made to 
explain and renew these. It does this unneces« 
sarily too, unless we suppose this philosopher to 
have been so absolutely an atheist, that he was 
forced by his system to ascribe the obligation of 
all law to man, and not to God: for nothing can 
be better founded, nor more consequential, in 
the reason of all those who acknowledge such 
a being, than this opinion ; that the Author of all 
nature, having given to his different creatures dif- 
ferent natures, according to the dificrent purposes 
for which they were designed in the scheme of his 
providence, and every one of these natures includ- 
ing it's own peculiar law, whether that of instinct 
or that of reason, the most rational of bis human 
creatures established from time to time rules of 
conduct and government conformable to it, and 
which are, in particular instances, so many re- 
publications of it. ‘To usc an obvious and fami- 
liar example; the same rights of Englishmen, 
which were settled by the great charter, have 
been enacted over again by many particatar laws. 
Would Mr. Hobbes have dated these“rights, if he 
had admitted them, from {pce lattenjaws? He 
would not most certainly. Me 

‘Yo conclude therefore, nothing of this kind” 
can deserve our attention more, because nothing 
can contribute more to keep us within the golden 
mean of truth, than to observe the strange ex- 
tremes, into which philosophers are carried, by 

pre- 
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presumption, by an affectation of singularitys 
and by other motives, little less inexcusable, 
though in appearance more plausible. Thus tliey 
are carried, in the instance before us, some to 
set the principles of morality out of our sight and 
their own too, while they assume them to be de« 
rived from eternal natures; independent on the 
will of God; some,.to lay these principles as 
much. to@ow, as low as the level of human poli« 
cy, while they assume them to be nominal natures 
dependent on the will of man; some, to insist 
that God wills we should follow, in our moral con- 
duct, the same eternal rule which he follows him= 
self, in the government of the universe ; and 
some, to affirm, that far from having any rule at 
all, every thing is indifferent in it’s nature, and 
man by nature a lawless savage. 


Ty. 


AFTER cerisuring these extremes, it becomes 
proper to inquire, a little more particularly, what 
the rath is which lies between them, how the 
laws of nature develope themselves to the human 
understandipg, how gelf-love leads to sociability, 
and the most confined prineiple extends itself to. 
~ be that which connects the whole race of mankind. 
But before I say any thing further on these sub- 
jects, I must give some answer to 4 query which 
our good friend the B, of C. makes, The query 

Vou. VIL. AA is 
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is this, “ whether there is any absurdity in sup- 
“ posing, that man should imitate the Author of 
“ nature, so far as he is able?” This is said to 
be “ not only agreeable to the christian plan, but 
“ also to that of the Stoicks.” See Balbus, in 
Tully de Nat. Deorum. 

In answer to this query I confess, and think 
myself obliged in conscience to confes, that I 
hold it to be absurd, and worse than absurd to 
assert, that man can imitate God, except in @ 
sense so very remote aud so improper, that the 
expression should never be used, and much less 
such. duty be recommended. Divines have dis- 
tinguished, in their bold analysis, between God's 
physical and his moral attributes, for which dis- 
tinction, though I see several theological, I do 
not see one religious purpose, that it is necessary 
to answer. But the distinction once made by 
their supreme authority, though they admit that 
we cannotimitate God in the exercise of the for- 
mer, they insist that we can and ought to imi- 
tate him in the exercise of the latter ; and to com- 
plete this proof, that consists of affirmation rather 
than argument, they maintain, at least Ctarke* 
does so very peremptorily, that the divine moral 
attributes, that is, holiness. goodies, ated 
-righteousness, and truth, are the very in 
God as they are in our ideas. Nay, he a Tass 
that God, out of a tender and hearty concern for 
the happiness of man, (strange words to be applied 


* Evid, p. 116. 
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to the Supreme Being!) desires to be imitated 
by him in those perfections, which are the foun- 
dation of his own unchangeable’ happiness. 

When they distinguish thus between the physi- 
cal and moral attributes, it is plain, that. they seé 
how absurd they would appear, if they proposed 
to creatures, conscious: of their corporal and 
mental weakness, to: imitate, even so far as they 
are ableorin any degrce, infinite power and wis- 
dom; which would bea ridiculous mimickry, not 
areal imitation, When they propose this imita- 
tion of the moral attributes, they flatter them- 
selves, that the ridicule will be less liable to ebser- 
vation. ‘These attributes are less so, dnd ‘they 
ean make by the help of their precarious metaphy- 
sical and logical reasonings such representations of 
them, as may seem to-render them imitable by man. 
Bot they would-do well to consider, that if the 
moral attributes were demonstrated by arguments 
i priori, and they are not so even by them, to be 
the same in God as they are in our ideas, yet this 
general assurance would be far from making them 
objects of human imitation, To be such, they 
must be known 4 posteriori, like his physical.at- 
tributes; for we can have no knowledge of cither, 
excépt that which sense and experience give us. 
They aust be discerned in the works of God, and 
in the conduct of his providence ; and it is evi- 
dent, that they are not, cannot be so discerned in 
them, as to be proper objects of our imitation, 
The divine attributes. are exercised in such innu- 
merable relations absolutely unknown to us, that 

aA ag though 
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though we are sure the exercise of them, in ‘the 
immensity of the universe, is always directed by 
the all-perfect Being to that which is fittest to be 
done on the whole; yet the notions of created 
beings who see them in one relation alone, like us, 
cannot be applied to them with any propriety nor 
with any certainty sufficient to make them objects 
of their imitation.. This is so true, that in many 
cases we should act in direct contradiction to the 
law of our nature, if we made the conduct of di- 
vine providence the rule of ours. God makes 
his sun to rise upon the evi} and the good, and 
he sends rain on the just and the unjust. He in- 
volves the innocent with the guilty in great cala- 
mities: and there is no, theme on which divings. 
enlarge more pathetically, than on the unjust dis- 
tribution of good and evil, when they join with 
the atheists, though for different purposes, in one 
common cry. Are these appearances, however 
constant some, and however frequent others of 
them may be, lo stand as objects, that we are to 
imitate in our moral conduct? I think no maa 
will say that they’are, except those who have so 
little regard to consistency, that they propose the 
first to our imitation, while they aggravate the two 
last to such a degree, that they assume the justice 
and goodness of God’s dispensations, in this sys- 
tem, to be capable of no other vindication than 
ihat which supposes another. ‘These writers and 
preachers therefore must mean, when they exhort 
us to imitate God, not the God whom we see in 
his works, and in all that his providence orders or 

: permits, 
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permits, but the God who appeays_in their repre- 
sentations of him, and. who is often such a God 
as no pious theist can acknowledge. 

When Balbus, since Balbus is cited on this oc- 
casion, endeavours to prove the world a wise be- 
ing and a God, he says, speaking after Chrysip- 
pus, “ ipse autem homo ortus est ad mundum 
“ contemplandum & imitandum.” He is born 
to do this, so far as he is able ; for the world is 
perfect, and he is ouly “ quedam particula per- 
* fecti.”. He has only a participation, our di- 
vines would say, of the divine perfections. Fur- 
ther on, the same Balbus, being to prove, that the 
world is governed by the providence of the gods, 
assumes, that the gods must be “ non solum ani- 
“ mantes, sed eliam rationis compotes,” and that 
they must live together in a sort of civil society, 
governing the world like ene common republick or 
city. From hence it follows, he says, that there 
is the same reason, the same truth, and the same 
law of right and wrong, “ utrobique,” both in God 
and man. The wisdom, the reason, the pru- 
dence of the gods are greater indeed, though of 
thesame kind ; and since these are employed by 
them in “ maximis & optimis rebus,” they must 
be employed of necessity in the government of 
the world; because nothing can be greater nor 
better than the world, ‘ nec majus, nec melius 
“ mundo.” These are all the passages I recol- 
lect, where Balbus speaks of any thing pertinent 
to the present question; and I cannot find any 
thing in them, that is favourable to the doctrine 

AAS taught 
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taught by Platonick and Christian divines, about 
our obligation to imitate Ged. I am sorry te 
find too, that this doctrine is more extravagant 
than the extravagancies of the Stoicks. Ta 
maintain, that the material world is a divine ani+ 
mal, a wise being, and a god, is blasphewous and 
absurd. But to say, that man is born to contem- 
plate, and imitate the world, may admit of a very 
goad sense, with a little interpretation; since it 
may be made to signify, what it would be better 
to express plainly, thet man is born to contem- 
plate the world, and to conform his behayiour to 
the will of God, that is manifested, relatively to 
man, in the constitution of it. Thus the doc- 
trine of Balbus may receive a reasonable inter- 
pretation, which, I ami sure, that of Clarke and 
other christian divines cannot; and, besides, it 
will afford as much pathetick matter “ per la 
** predica,” with the advantage of being true, as 
the other, which, however piously intended or 
heard, is false and profane. 

The man, who neglects the duties of natural 
religion and the obligations of morality, aets 
against his nature, and lives in open defiance to 
the author of it. God declares for one order of 
things, he for another. God blends together the 
duty and interest of bis creature; his creature 
Separates them, despises the duty, and proposes 
to himself another interest. He, who acts in a 
conformity to the nature of things, carries on the 
system of God, and cooperates with him: and 
surely to put the system of divine wisdom in ex- 

ecution, 
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ecution, and to cooperate with the Creator, is 
honour enough for the creature. Thus we may 
attain to the perfection of oar nature, and, by 
pretending to no more, we may do it reat honour: 
whereas, by assuming, that we imitate God, we 
give the strongest proof of the imperfection of 
our nature, while we neglect the real, and aspire 
vainly: at a mock honour; as pride, seduced by 
adulatioa, is prone to do; and as religious pride, 
wraught up by selfconceit into enthusiasm, does 
above all others. ' They who encourage and flatter 
this pride, like Clarke, are a sort of Evnomians, 
and boast, like the founder of that sect, and the 
fast friend of the Arians, that they know God as 
well as he knows himself. 

Heathen divines were very far from having the 
the same presumption. The gous they pretended 
to know were inmates. im. one. great house with 
men, or fellow citizens of one great city. Such 
gods they might pretend to know, and to imitate 
too. But we shall not find that those of them, 
who acknowledged, beside these inferior gene- 
rated gods, one supreme ungenerated Being, prer 
sumed to claim any such intimate acquaintance 
with him. On the contrary, they supposed him 
to be above all human conception, and therefore 
above all human imitation. He did not stand, 
in their ideas of him, even in the relation to man 
of creator or governor, except he might be said 
to stand mediately, through these inferior divini- 
ties, in that relation: and thus we have another 


jnstance of the strange extremes, into which phi- 
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losophers run. These extremes would be avoided, 
if they could content themselves to know God, 
as he has thought fit to be known by them: and 
why are they not, divines especially, so content ? 
He appears in his works, and by easy deductions 
from our knowledge of them, to be the first, self- 
existent, intelligent cause of all things, a Being 
of Infinite Wisdom and power, and therefore an 
object, ta all rational creatures, not of curiosity, 
but of awe, of reverence, of adoration, of gra- 
titude, of obedience, and resiguation. To what 
purpose then do divines contend to make him an 
object of human imitation, ‘by deductions’ from 
bis nature and attributes, independently of his 
works, by which alone they can have the little, 
inadequate, general, but sufficient knowledge of 
his nature and attributes that has been mention- 
ed? Do they hope to carry theism, and the ob- 
ligations of natural religion further, by nice me- 
taphysical speculations, hard to understand, and 
inconclusive when they are understood, than by 
those obvious proofs, which God has proportioned 
to the comprehensian of every man? I conclude 
therefore my answer to this query, by asking,- in 
my tury, our excellent friend, whether the doc- 
trine of imitating God, even so far as we. are 
able, does not tend to draw men off unnecessa- 
rily, and, if I may say so, wantonly, from real 
knowledge, into those abstractions that have led 
so many to confound the divine and the human 
pature, to imagine an uninterrupted scale of in- 
telligence from man up to God, to flatter them- 
selves 
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selves with notions, not only of imitating him, 
but of being united to him, and to inveat or 
adopt, in the licentiousness of imagination, -all 
that metaphysical and mystical blasphemy, which 
has passed for the most sublime theology. . 


v. 

Wuat has been said in answer to the query 
about imitating God is not remote from the sub- 
ject we are upon, though it may seem a digres- 
sion, since it tends to lay the principles of natural 
law on their true foundation. All that can. be 
said, to any real and useful purpose, concerning 
this law, is extremely plain. It lies too in a very 
narrow compass: and yet what volumes have been 
written, what disputes have arisen, about it; 
while men have been, as authors are commonly, 
much more intent to show their learning or acute- 
ness, than to set their subject in a clear and suf- 
ficient light. A superfluous glare not only tires, 
but offusques the intellectual sight; and of this 
there are examples to be found, But the writers 
I speak of here seem oftener to do like the 
schoolmen, of whom my lord Bacon says very 
wittily and justly, that instead of setting up a 
light sufficient to enlighten a large room, they 
go about with a small taper, and while they illu- 
ininate one corner, darken the rest. He says 
very truly, that they break the solidity of science 
by the minuteness of their questions; and, we 

a may 
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may add as truly, that the learned persons I ine 
tend here, of both sorts, puzzle and perplex the 
plainest thing. in the world; sometimes by cita- 
tions little to the purpose, or of little authority ; 
sometimes by a great apparatus of abstract rea- 
soning, and by dint of explanation. Read Sel- 
den, read Grotius, read Cumberland, read Puf- 
fendorff, to mention no others, if you have leisure 
and patience for it: and after you have done $0, 
I will appeal to you for the gruth of the judg- : 
ment I make. There are many curious researches, 

_no doubt, and many excellent observations in 
these writers; but they seem to be great writers 
on this subject, by much the same right as he 
might be called a great traveller, who should go 
from London to Paris by the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Among all the trifling questions, that have been 
raised concerning the law of nature, none is 
more trifling than the cavil made at the very ex- 
pression, It is futile and pedantick, and would 
not deserve of itself even the little notice that I 
have taken of it occasionally. But the ill con- 
sequence of admitting it, with respect to the ori- 
ginal and universal obligation of the law, makes 
it deserve refutation. Hobbes used the term, 
though he denied the thing. His point of view 
was to derive all law from the authority of the 
civil magistrate; and therefore, though he ac- 
knowledged right reason to be the rule, he would 
not allow it to be the law of human actions. But 
the instances he brings in proof are nothing to 

the 
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the purpose. The laws of nature, taught by 
puilosophers in their writings, are not therefore 
written laws, nor are the writings of lawyers such, 
for want of a supreme authority, “ ob defectum 
“ auctoritatis summe.” No doubt they are not. 
But if they are conformable to the nature of 
things, they have an authority superior to Hobbes’s 
supreme authority, Though philosophers and 
lawyers collected them, God made them, and civil 
jaws themselves have no real, no iatrinsical au- 
thority distinct trom this, Nay, an avowed athe- 
ist might indulge us in the use of this term, hke 
Hobbes, whether he was one or no, though some 
divines will not ; for the rule of right reasogemust 
appear evident to him, if he reflects at-ait on the 
nature of things, and not the rule alone, but the 
happiness or unhappiness of mankind, consequent 
to the observation or the breach of it: all which 
aogether, he must own, would amount to a law, 
if he could briug himself to acknowledge a law- 
giver ; and comes very near it, however, in a large 
but proper sense. How should it not, when we 
collect this double sanction from the same nature 
from whence we collect the rule ? - 

Selden, much more orthodox than Hobbes, in 
his first book “De Jure Nat. et Gent. juxta 
“Dis. Ebraor.” where he treats this matter with 
that profusion of learning which he pours forth 
on every occasion, agrees, that the principles of 
‘natural law were discovered by the right use of 
reason. But, after this, he endeavours to show, 
from the different and contrary placets of philo- 
: sophers, 
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sophers, as well as institutions of. legislators, that 
Yreason cannot frame such a uniform stated rule 
of right and wrong as this has been represented, 
nor much less a law without a legislative autho- 
rity: and he concludes, as every theist must, and 
as the Jews did, that God, who made the law of 
nature, published it originally, and. publishes it 
constantly to men. Now, that God made the 
law is certain; that be gave it, and still gives 
it “ perpetua indicatione,” is no less certain ; but 
the manner in which he gave, and continues to 
give it, according to the Jews, is very far from 
being so. It is a rhapsody of assumed fact, and 
of superstitious and enthusiastical notions, com- 
mon to them, to several heathen philosophers, to 
christian fathers, to scholastick divines, to Ma- 
hometan doctors, and Arabian metaphysicians, 
To Jay the foundation of the law of nature on 
such vain hypotheses, is to make the most im- 
portant of human concerns. ridiculous, the most 
distinct and clearest ideas confused and obscure, 
and, in a word, to hinder us from seeing truth 
itself in a clear light, 

God gave the law of nature, according to the 
rabinical doctrine, by word of mouth to Adam 
first, and to Noah afterward: and the great 
principles of it were contained in the seven arti- 
cles, that are called “septem precepta Noa- 
* chidarum,” by whom they mean not Noah and 
his immediate offspring alone, but the whole race 
of mankind. How the last of these laws, ‘‘ de 
 membro animalis viventis non comedendo,” 

came 
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came to be given to Adam, if it was not lawfut 
to eat any flesh, as they say it was not, in the an- 
tediluvian world, is not: easily explained, We 
may therefore suppose, that they didnot mean to 
include this article among the precepts given to 
Adam, though an inconsisterey never stopped 
the talmudists, and though the rabbins blunder 
daily through many that are as obvious as this. 
The distinction they make between themselves and 
all other people, with respect to the divine com- 
munication of this law, is a little more intelligi- 
ble. As they were descendants of Noah, this law 
was given to them in common with all men; and 
since there was no written law before Moses; 
their patriarchs themselves could have no other 
moral law than this tradition, But then, as they 
were a chosen people, selected and separated 
from the rest of mankind, God gave them, by 
his servant Moses, a peculiar law: and thus they 
stood distinguished from the rest of the Noa- 
chide, whom they called> the Nations; as the 
Greeks had the fully to call every man a barba- 
rian who was not a Greek, and as even the mo- 
dern Italians, to say nothing of the old Romans, 
have sometimes given the same appellation even 

to the most civilised of their neighbours. 
Another way, by which, according to the 
same rabbinical doctrine, the Jaw of nature was 
- and is communicated to man by God, is that of 
immediate or mediate inspiration, in opposition 
to mere rational faculties and operations. I calt 
it inspiration, because the Jews imagined an 
“* intellectus 
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“, imtellectus agens,” or active spirit, By the ire 
fluencé or iliumination of which, and in concur- 
rence with which, the human understanding. is 
made capable of knowing, mot only the laws of 
nature, but alt the ether principles of science, and 
deductions of reason, which are the objects of it. 
This “ intellectus agens” is sometimes, and to 
them, God himsclf, by a particular prerogative 
belonging to their nation, “ex prerogativd gen- 
tis.” To other men it is the minister of God, 
that illuminates their minds, like an intellectual 
sun, by a force and with an authority derived 
from God. It was in the first way, no doubt, 
that Abraham discovered, by philosophical medi- 
tation, in the midst of idolatry, the existence of 
the’one true God: and, to say the truth, the Jews 
should be, by virtue of this prerogative, the most 
enlightened and the most knowing people on Earth; 
whereas they seem to have been in all ages the very 
reverse; before their captivity, indocile and. ig- 
norant; after it, credulous and bigot, litde en» 
rious of the real, much addicted to the imagi- 
nary sciences, that were cultivated by other na- 
tions. 

They entertained the notion of this second kind 
of inspiration later than that of the first, “juxta 
** disciplinam recentiorem,” wys Selden: and-it 
is no wonder that they did so. They had been 
used to think, that the divine presence resided - 
among them, and that they consulted God by 
their high priest; that he spoke immediately to 
their prophets, and exercised his power immedi- 

ately 
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ately in the conduct of their affairs. But after- 
ward, though he was near them still, he was not 
so near them ; and mediate inspiration to ilumi- 
nate their.minds became necessary. Besides, it 
was not till after their captivity, that a more re- 
fined philosophy, and notions more. inetaphysical 
than any they had had befare, began to be intro- 
duced among them, while they lived under the 
Seleucide. and the Ptolemies, in ages when the 
first philosophy was growing up to that pitch of 
enthusiasm and madness at which it arrived in the 
school of Alexandria, and wherever the doctrines 
of the latter Pythagoricians and Platonicians pre- 
vailed, From hence, I suppose, it has happeged, 
that this dogma of the rabbins bears so near a re- 
semblance to the opinions of the Greek, and, ia 
imitation of them, of the Arabian métaphysie 
cians, who confounded together, with moie dif- 
ference of expression than of meaning, if any of 
them can be said properly to have had a meaning, 
the divine and human reason. But however all 
this may have been, the rabbins assert, that the di- 
vine illuminating presence, by which alone men 
are able to discover the law of nature, iluminated 
chiefly the descendants of Seth and Shem, till 
the days in which the law was given by Moses, 
when seven other prophets only arose among the 
nations ; and that from this wra the divine illumi-. 
uation has seldom shined on any persons except 
themselves. So that on this hypathesis: no great 
improvement has been made in the sciences since 
the days of Moses, except by the Jews, 
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Lhave drawn this sketch from Selden, in order 
to contrast the extravagancy of these notions; 
which are derived from a trué principle, that the 
law of nature is the law of God, with those of 
Hobbes, which are founded on this false principle, 
that the laws of nature are the laws of civil magis- 
trates: and I conclude upon the whole, that we 
shall do much better to trust ourselves than such 
masters, who lead us into errour about the origin 
of natural law, or about the means of arriving at 
the knowledge of it. One makes the origin inde- 
pendent on God, and some divines do little less. 
Another makes the means of arriving at the know- 
ledge independent on man, and above the 

_ strength of his natural reason ; though the Author 
of nature has been graciously pleased to propor- 
tion them one to the other. If these doctrines 
are hurtful in different respects, many words and 
much time are spent about others very little ne- 
cessary, about abstract notions of moral entities, 
and about the causes of moral truth, concerning 
which we may easily fall into errour (while we 
can fall into none concerning, the.great principles 
of it) unless we have the light of that nature to 
which our search is directed. The philosopher 
may, because he does this: I had almost said 
must: but the man of common sense Cannot err 
about these principles, though he may remain in 
ignorance about some of them, for want of indus- 
try or opportunity to discover them all, 
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Ler us take things then as we find them, more 
curious to know what is, than to imagine what 
may be. Let us turn our eyes on ourselves, and, 
consider how we are made. “We shall not find 
either the immediate or mediate illumination, that 
is supposed. 10% Come to us from without, and in- 
dependently on which it is supposed that the -hu- 
man mind can exefcise no act of intelligence: but 
we shall find, that there is sucha thing as natural 
reason, implanted in us by the Author of our na- 
ture, whose progress and operations are known to 
us intuitively, aud by the help of which we are 
able to acquire not only moral but évery other 
human science. 

Experience and observation require time; and. 
reason, that collects from them, and is improved 
by them, comes slowly to our assistance. It 
would come too slowly, and want much of the . 
power it has, weak and. imperfect as that is, to: 
regulate the conduct of human life, if the all- 
wise Creator had not implanted in us another pifi- 
tiple, “that of self love, which is the ofiginal spring 
of human actions, under the direction of instinct 
first, and of reason afterward. The first direc- 
tion is common to all animals, even to those that, 
microscopes alone can make visible to the eye. 
The second we say is peculiar to man, and so we 
may say, properly enough, whether we conceive 
this faculty in man and ‘beast to be wholly differ- 
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ent in kind, or whether we conceive it to be 
vastly transcendent in man. ‘ 

« Tomo animans quidem est,” Grotius speaks*, 
sed eximium animans, multoque longids: dis- 
* tans a cieteris omnibus, quam ceterorum gé- 
« wera inter se distant.” Edo not take this pros 
position to be entirely true, It is impossible to 
abserve the rest of the animal kind, and not dis- 
cern, in many of them, certain actions and rules 
of conduct, that denote not only a more exten- 
sive and surer instinct than we are conscious of, 
but something that appears rather @ lower degree 
of reason, than a higher degree of instinct; if 
we are able, by observation alone, and without 
any communication of their ideas, to distinguish 
so accurately. In all cases, and in what manner 
soever it has been ordered by Infinite Wisdom, 
there would be no difficulty in refuting, by parti- 
cular facts, the general assertion of Grotius, ‘nor 
in showing, that the difference in this respect, be- 

* tween some men and some other animals, is natu- 
rally less than that between different species of 
animals, and even between aniciats of one spe- 
cies, between man and man at least. Supe- 
rior beings, who look down on our intellectual 
system, ' will not find, I persuade myself, so great 
a distance between a Gascon petit inattre and & 
monkey, or a German philosopher and an -ele- 
phant, whatever partiality we may have for our 
own species, as they will find between ‘those men 
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* Who are born to instruct, and those who are borti 
incapable of instruction. Grotius might have 
alloweg other animals much more intelligence than 
he did; though he allows them, ina note, and on 
the authority of Philo and others, a little morg 
than in his tett. What the authorities of ancient 
authors signify in a matter se notorious, and so 
much ‘within the ebservation of every age, I know 
not. But I know still less what he means, when 
he says, “ quod in illis quidem procedere credi- 
“ mus ex principio aliquo intelligente extrinsece, 

* quia circa actus alios istis neutiquam diffici- 
“ liores par intelligentia in illis non apparet.” if 
he had said from an inward principle, “ ex prin- 
“ cipio intrinseco,” as he has been made to say 
in some editions, he would have been intelligible, 
and would have meaned, very plainly, a directing 
instinct, or a reasoning faculty, much inferior to 
that of man, and variously implanted in the ani- 
mal kind, to direct their actions to their different 
ends: but this would have been inconsistent with 
bis argument, and he would have contradicted 
bimself. He said therefore, “ex principio ex- 
“ trinseco:” and what could he mean by that? 
An outward force, that impels or restrains them, 
and directs their conduct occasionally, but not 
uniformly? This would be too absurd. Could 
the mean that immediate or mediate iNumination 
from above, which the rabbins speak of, and sup- 
pose, that animals receive from thence the injelli- 
gence they want, in certain cases, to fulfil th@ law | 
of their nature, while they are left destitufe of 
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any intelligence in others? This would be still 
more absurd. Might it not be deemed profane 
too, among those, who fear to prostitute the di- 
vine action, as men who make hypotheses in the- 

ology and philosophy are apt to do? 
The surest way of avoiding such absurdities is, 
to be neither dogmatical, nor even over curious: 
and there is the less temptation to be either, on 
this subject, because the principles of the obliga- 
tion of natural law, as far as we are concerned to 
know them, are extremely obvious, Instinct pre- 
cedes reason in man. It supplies the want, or 
the imperfection of it in other animals. Should 
we venture to refine a little further on appear- 
ances, we might guess, that as the reason of man 
grows up out of habitual instinct, by experience 
and observation, so does that faculty, which I 
fear we must call by the same name in beasts. 
Some of these have instinct and reason far above 
others; and man has reason far above them all: 
because though they have senses more acute than 
men very often, and several, perhaps, of which 
we have no ideas; yet the very contrary is true. a3 
+o mental faculties, which are plainly less imper- 
fect, and more numerous in us than in them. 
They perceive ideas both simple and complex that 
‘geome in by the senses, and they retain them too, 
aswedo. ‘That they compare these ideas, in some 
degree, is certain. How far they compound them, 
by any intellectual operation, I much -doubt. 
But this seems to be out of doubt, that they want 
totally the great instrument of human knowledge. 
Ido 
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I do not say abstraction, which Itake to be, as it 
is understood, a mere ‘ ens rationis,” and to deny 
them which, is to deny them nothing; but I: mean 
the wide exténded power of generalising the ideas 
they have, without which there can be no ratioci- 
nation, nor knowledge sufficient to constituté 
moral agents. 

As divines have impudently and wickedly as- 
sumed, (give me leave to use on this occasion, 
which deserves it if any can, the style they em- 
ploy-on every dispute) that there is a law of right 
reason common to God and man; so lawyers 
have advanced, most absurdly, that the law of 
nature is common to man and beast. Jus na- 
“ turale est,” say the compilers of the digest, 
* quod natura omnia animalia docuit. _Nam jus 
“ istud non humani generis proprium, sed om- 
* nium animalium, ete.” 

That the history aud law of Moses is favour- 
able to this opinion likewise, and that beasts, as 
weil as men, are represented and treated therein 
as accountable creatures, must not be denied, 
whatever shifts and evasions commentators have 
invented. God is made to say, in the ninth 
chapter of Genesis, speaking to Noah and his 
children, ‘* sanguine animarum vestrarum re- 
‘ quiram de manu cunctarum bestiarum, et de 
** manu hominis, etc.” The text is plain. Shall 
it be evaded by saying, on some rabbinical autho- 
rity, that the antediluvian tyrants kept wild beasts 
to destroy men? and if they didso, who was. to 
suffer, the tyrant or the beasts? not the beast 
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eértainly, unless they had both the same law: 
and yet the beast was accountable by it, as well 
as the tyrant. Thus again, in the xiiith of Deus 
teronomy, God is made to say in the supposed 
case of idolatry......* percuties habitatores urbig 
« jllius in ore gladii, et delebis eam ac omnia ques 
“ jn.illa sunt, usque ad pecora.” Will it’be suf- 
ficient to say, that this order was given to show 
the heinousnéss of acrime, by the punishment of 
creatures who neither were nor could be guilty of 
it? Among the judgments denounced in Leviti- 
cus, against those who should copulate With 
beasts, the punishment is to be inflicted on the 
beast as well as on the man or woman. © Qui 
cum jumento & pecore coierit morte moriatur 5 
pecus quoque occidite. Mulier que succubue~ 
€ rit cuilibet jamento simul interficietur cum €0: 
“ sanguis eorum sit super €03.” The Jews are 
said to have dispensed with this punishment, when 
the boy was under nine, and the girl under three 
years of age 5 because they did not suppose chil- 
dren so young to be capable of such pollution. 
But was the beast that copulated with a man ora 
woman, at any age, capable of knowing the 
crime? Mr. Selden brings a passage or two out 
of the Misna to show, that the beast was not put 
to death for sinning against any law, but in order 
to blot out the memory of so great a scandal. 
He adds, that the death of the beast wag deemed 
a punishment on the owner, who should have 
kept him with greater tare; and from hence he 
concludes, “‘atled ut peenam ob jus aliquod viola- 
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- © tim ad bestiam attinere neutiquam ullatenus’ 
“admittant, nec jare aliquo eam teneri.” But 
it will not be hard to prove, from what Mr. Sel- 
den himself admits in this very chapter *, that the 
Jews made beasts accountable, like moral agenta, 
whatever their rabbins might pretend, to mitigate 
the absurdity. The Sadducees brought some such 
accusation against them. Maimonides answers it 
by denying, that the beast who had killed a man 
was put to death, “ad poenam ab illa exigendam.” 
He was put to death, “ ad penam exigendam a 
“ domino ;” for it was not lawful to eat the 
goring ox, after he had been stoned. .But if 
this was so, how came the @x to escape when he 
had killed a Gentile, and to be stoned irremissibly 
when he had killed aJew? How came the same 
rule to be observed in the case of bestiality? In 
short, is it not plain, and would it not be allowed 
to be so, in the case of any other nation, that the 
Jews imagined the law of nature to be common to 
maan and beast; that they understood aad execu- 
ted their own Jaw accordingly, and that notwith- 
standing the distinction made between the law 
of the Gentiles and the law of the Jews, with 
respect to the punishment, they must have pro- 
ceeded, in the cases here mentioned, without any 
‘principle at all, or on this principle, that beasts are 
by nature accountable for crimes, and even able 
to discern between the greater crime and the less? 
I know nothing more absurd than this, except a 
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‘eustom or law at Athens, that was, however, less 
cruel. The weapons by which a murder had been 
committed were brought into court, as if they too 
were liable to punishmeut; and the statue, that 
had killed a man by it’s fall, was, by a solemn 
sentence of that wise people the Thasii, founded 
ona law of Draco, cast into the sea. 

The principle of this jurisprudence cannot be 
‘reconciled to right reason. But the definition of 
the Roman lawyers may be shown to be rather too 
short than false. As far as an instinct, common 
toall animals, directs the conduct of men, this 
instinct may be called the law of nature, and this 
law may be called the law of the whole kind. But 
in the human species, where instinct ceases, rea- 

“son is given to direct; a second table is added to 
the first, and both together compose the law of 
nature relatively to man. Instinct and reason 
may be conceived as different promulgations of the 
same law; onc made of a part only by nature 
herself, immediately and universally; the other 
-marked out by her in the whole exteut of the law, 
and to Le collected from these marks or netices 
by reason, which is right or wrong as it promul- 
gates agreeably to thein or not. 

There is a sort of genealogy of law, in which 
nature begets naturq! law, natural law sociability, 
sociability union of societies by consent, and this 
union by consent the obligation of civil laws. 
When I make sociability the daughter of natural 
law, and the granddaughter of nature, I mean 
plainly this. Self-love, the origiual spring of bu- 

mag 
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man actions, directs us necessarily to sociability, 
The same determination of nature appears in 
other animals. They all herd with those of their _ 
own species, with whom thev sympathise more; 
‘whose language, perhaps, whether it consists in 
signs or sounds, they understand better, and from 
whom, if individuals do not receive much good, 
they may have less evil to apprehend. This ia- 
‘stinct operates, at least, as strongly in man. I 
‘shall not contradict what Tully says, in his Of- 
fices, that if we were not sociable ‘“ propter ne- 
“ cessitatem vite,” on account of our mutual 
wants, if they were all supplied by Providence, 
and without any human help, “ quasi virgula 
“ divind,” vet still we should fly absolute solitude, 
and seck human conversation*. I believe we 
should. Kut even in this imaginary case, self- 
Jove would be the determining principle still. 
That friendships may be formed, and maintained, 
without any consideration of utility, I agree, and 
hopeI have proved. There isa sort of intellec- 
tual sympathy, better felt than expressed, in chav 
racters, by which particular men are sometimes 
united sooner, and more intimately than they 
could be by mere esteem, by expectation of good 
offices, or even by gratitude. I know not, to say 
it by the way, whether therg is not a sort of corpo- 
veal sympathy too, without the supposition: of 
which it is impossible to account for the strong 
attachments, which some imen have liad for the 
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least tempting, and in all respects the least de- 
serving women, and some women for the least 
tempting and least deserving men. 

But this is not the case of general seeiabilivg: 
To account for that, we have no need to recur to 
occult qualities. Instinct leads us to it, bya 
sense of pleasure: and reason, that recalling the 
past foresees the future, confirms us in it, by a 
sense of happiness. Instinct is an inferior prin- 
ciple, and sufficient for the inferfor ends to which 
other animals are directed. Reason is a superior 
principle, and sufficient for the superior ends to 
which mankind is directed. The necessities, the 
conveniences of life, and every agreeable sensa- 
‘tion, are the objects of both. But happiness is a 
continued enjoyment of these, and that is an ob- 
ject proportioned to reason alone. Neither is 
obtained out of society; and sociability therefore 
is the foundation of human happiness, Society 
cannot be maintained without benevolence, jus- 
tice, and the other moral virtues. These virtues, — 
therefore, are the foundations of society; and 
thus men are led, by a chain of necessary conse- 
quences, from the instinctive to the rational law 
of nature, if I‘may speak so. Self-love operates 
in all these stages. We love ourselves, we love 
our families, we love, the particular societies to 
which we belong, and our benevolence extends at 
last to the whole race of mankind. Like so 
many different vortices, the centre of them all is 
self-love, and that which is the most distant from 
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This will appear to be in fact the true consti- 
fution of human nature, It is the intelligible 
plan of divine wisdom. Man is able to under- 
stand it, and. may be induced to follow it by the 
double motive of interest and duty. As to the 
first, real utility and right reason coincide. As 
to the last, since the Author of our nature has 
determined us irresistibly to desire our own happi+ 
ness, and since he has constituted us so, that 
private good depends on the publick, and the hap- 
piness of every individual on the happiness of so+ 
ciety, the practice of all the social virtues is the 
Jaw of our nature, and made such by the will of 
God, who, having determined the end and pro- 
portioned the mean, has willed that we should 
pursue one by the other. To think thus, is to 
think reasonably of man, and of the laws of his 
nature, as well as humbly and reverently of the 
Supreme Being. But to talk, like Cumberland, 
of promoting the good of the whale system of ra- 
tional agents, among whom God is included, and 
of human benevolence toward him, is to talk me- 
taphysical jargon and theological blasphemy. He 
confesses, that he uses these expressions in an im~ 
proper sense, and explains, most unintelligibly to 
any man who has right conceptions of the majesty 
of the all-perfect Being, what he means. His 
meaning, which he takes from Tully, and which 
Tully took from the Stoicians, is expressed by the 
* Roman philosopher jn the first book of his laws. 
He says there, that ‘“ nothing is more divine than 
** reason ; that reason grown up to maturity and 

“ per- 
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** perfection is called wisdom; that nothing being 
“better than this reason, which is in man as well 
“asin God, the first society that man has is in 
“ this community of reason wita God; that from 
“ this community of reason there arises a com- 
** munity of law, so that the whole world is to be 
* be deemed one city or state, composed of gods 
* and men*,” Much might be said to show the 
absurdity and impertinence of such doctrines as 
these, and some reflections to this purpose have 
been made occasionally. But I content myself to 
_ observe here, how unnecessary these doctrines are 
to explain what the laws of nature are, and what 
the authority is by which they are made laws, 
even in the strictest sense of the word. We say, 
that the law of nature is the law of reason: and 
so it is in this sense, and thus far, A right use of 
this faculty, which God has given us, collects this 
Taw from the nature of things, as they stand in the 
system which he has constituted. Reason can 
ook no higher, nor will right reason attempt it ; 
for surely no disquisition can be more vain and 
needless, than that which examines, whether ac- 
tions are lawful and unlawful, “debiti aut illiciti,” 
because they are commanded or forbid by God; 
or whether they are such ‘ per se,” indepen- 
dently on God, and therefore necessarily, “ ne~ 
* cessarid,” commanded or forbidden by him, 


* Quum adolevit atque perfecta est. ... caque et in ho- 
mine ct in Deo. Una civitas communis deorum atque homi- 
num existimandus, Cic. de Legib, 
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Grotius adopts the last of these notions*: and 
the general current ef metaphysical refinement 
runs that way. It assumes in man a community 
of reason with God, and then it seems consequen- 
tialto assume, that men, such men at least as 
these reasoners imagine themselves to be, are 
able to discern natures, and to judge of things 
antecedently to actual existence, and abstractedly 
from it ;. wheteas, perhaps, to think rightly, we 
must think, that these natures and things, consi« 
dered abstractedly from the manner and the rela- 
tionsin which they exist, are nothing better than 
imaginary entitics, objects of i!l chosen specula- 
tion, not of knowledge. He who thinks thus will 
be apt to ask, what would become of justice, if 
we supposed a system wherein there was no pro» 
perty; or what of temperance, if we supposed 
one wherein there could be no excess? such ques- 
tions, and many other objections, would not bé 
easily answered: and the sole effect of this hypo- 
thesis must be, as I think it has been, to render’ 
our notions of natural laws disputable and inde- 
terminable in many cases. This disquisition is 
therefore not only vain, but hurtful. It is need- 
less too; absolutely needless: for will any man 
deny, however indifferent actions may be, ‘ per 
“ se,” and simply considered, they cease to be 
so when they are connected with a system, and 
cannot be separated, not even in imagination, 
from the relations they bear to other parts of the 
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system, nor from their effects on the whole? The 
system to which we belong, like every other sys- 
tem, was made by the will of God, and therefore 
all the natures contained in it, both physical and 
moral, were ordained by the same will. It has 
been said, with shocking impiety, by schoolmen 
and others, that if things were made as they are 
by the mere will of God, and not according to 
the essential differences and eternal independent 
natures of things, God might have made our ob- 
ligations by the law of nature to be contrary to 
what they are. He might have made it our duty 
to blaspheme not to adore him, and to exercise 
injustice not justice in our dealings with other men, 
But this is one instance, and not the least, of 
that habitual presumption, which men contract in 
the schools of metaphysicks and theology, where 
they areaccustomed to reason about what Infinite 
Wisdom and power ‘might, or should have done, 
instead of contenting themselves to know what 
they have done, and pronouncing it, for that rea- 
sop, filtest to be done. In creating man, Got 
designed to create not only a rational, but a social 
creature, and a moral agent: and he has framed 
hisnature accordingly. If he had designed this 
world to be the habitation of devils, he might have 
mad¢ us by nature, what we say they have made 
themselves by rebellion. But as we ought not te 
presume to measure the divine perfections, nor 
the proceedings of Infinite Wisdom, by our seanty 
and precarious ideas, so it is worse than presump- 
tion. toascribe, even hypothetically, to the all- 
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perfect Being any thing that is evidently repug- 
nant to our ideas of perfection. Once more, 
therefore, let us be content to know things as God 
has been pleased to show them to us, and to look 
no further than our nature for the law of it. In 
that we shall find this law coeval with our system, 

if not with the author, and as immutable as God. 
They who affect to carry their search further 
fall into different absurdities. Some are intent on 
such abstractions, as liave been mentioned, abstrac- 
tions of eternal essences, intelligible independent 
natures, by which both natural and moral differences 
were constituted, before there was any natural or 
moral law, any natural or moral agents. While these 
men pretend to consult the dictates of right reason, 
they leave reason no rule to go by. Every man 
assumes, that his own is right: and ethicks 
become as intricate, as uncertain, and as conten- 
tious a science as theology. While these men 
misapply and abuse their reason, there are those 
who seem to have no want of it, in order te dia- 
cover the Jaw of nature. They affirm, that they 
have (and the sole proof, in this case, as in the 
case of abstraction, is affirmation) a moral sense, 
that is, an instinct by which they distinguish 
what is morally good from what is morally evil, 
and perceive an agreeable or disagreeable in- 
tellectual sensation accordingly, without the 
trouble of observation and reflection. They bid 
fair to be enthusiasts in ethicks, and to make 
natural religion as ridiculous as some of their 
brothers 
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brothers have made revealed religion, by insisting 
on the doctrine of an inward light. 

The last of these wild men, that I shall mention, 
are such*as!Anaxarchus, and our Hobbes. If the 
former had been guilty of nothing worse than that 
which Grotius lays to his charge, he would have 
been less liable to censure than Grotius himself. 
“This great lawyer and divine distinguishes between 
the law of-nature, and the positive law of God, 
orman, By the last, he understands a law of 
will*. By the first, a dictate of right reason }, 
that shows the moral turpitude, or the moral 
necessity there isin every action, that ig arsup- 
posed morality or immorality, independent on any 
positive law. Thus he distinguishes, and there- 
fore blames Anaxarchus for speaking too indis- 
tinctly § of law. But this distinction must not 
pass for truce. The law of nature, which he al- 
lows divine, in one sense, is in every sense as 
much as any other a positive law of God, enacted 
as truly by the divine will, and promulgated by 
the divine authority, not only as truly, but more 
evidently and more universally, as well as im- 
mutably. The fault of Anaxarchus lay here, that, 
to flatter Alexander, when he had killed Clitus jl, 
he attributed to this prince the power, that the 
poets attributed to Jupiter, the power to make. 
particular and even occasional rules of right and 
wrong by will, The fault of Hobbes Jay here, 


* Jus voluntarium. + Dictatum recta: rationis. 
~ Moralem turpitudinem, aut pesessitatem moralem, 
§ Nimium indistincté. {J Plat. in Alexan. 
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he put the Supreme Being out of the case entirely, 
ascribed no legislative authority, or no exercise of 
it, to him, assumed all actions to have been indif- 
ferent, not only before our system was created, 
but even after it was so, and till the civil magis-" 
trate had made a difference between them, by 
commanding some and by forbidding others. 

Many such general and fundamental absurdities 
as these are to be found in the writings even of 
those, who have writ with the most applause on 
this subject; beside a multitude of particular 
questions, as frivolous as any that the s¢hoolmen 
ever broached. I pass them all by with the ne- 
glect that they deserve, except one ; some further 
notice of which is necessary to connect with what 
has been said, and to carry on my train of 
thoughts. 


VIE. 


Tue presumption of those, who pretend to 
deduce our moral obligations from the moral at- 
tributes of God, has so much theological autho- 
rity’on it’s side, that the absurdity of it cannot be 
too often exposed and censured. There is fraud 
too, which I did not observe before, in this pre- 
tension; and fraud so manifest, that we may 

_ Sometimes suspect it to be, wilful. Instead of 
transferring from God to man, . to use a phrase of 
Cicero, they transfer from man to God; and 
while they boast, that man is made after the image 
of God, they make God after the image of man. 
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What -they present to us for a copy, is the origi- 
nal; and what they present for the original, is in 
reality the copy. Though we rise from the know- 
ledge of ourselves, and of the other works of 
God, toa knowledge of his existence, and his 
wisdom, and power, which we call infinite, be- 
cause the sensible effects of them go far beyond 
‘our utmost conceptions of wisdom and power, 
yet we cannot rise thus to a knowledge of his 
manner of being, nor of his manner of producing 
those eftects, which give us ideas of wisdom and 
‘power; gnd as little, or less if possible, can 
we rise from our moral obligations to his supposed 
moral attributes. I call them supposed, because, 
after all that has been said to prove a necessary 
connection between his physical and his moral 
attributes, the latter may be all observed in his 
wisdom. It iseven more agreeable to the pheno- 
mena, to believe, that they are so, and that his 
wisdela determining him.to do always that which 
is fittest to be done upon the whole, of which 
fitness we are, in no degree, competent judges, 
the effects of it give us sometimes ideas of those 
moral qualities, which we acquire by reflection on 
ourselves or by our dealings with one another, 
and sometimes not. The works of God would 
give us ideas of wisdom and power, if human 
actions and operations gave us none ; and, in fact, 
the examples of savage nations will show, I think, 
that the first and strongest impressions of this 
kind come from thence.- But it is evident, that 
the first and strongest impressions that we receive 
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of benevolence, justice, and other moral virtues, 
come from reflection on ourselves, and from our 
dealings with one another, from what we feel in 
ourselves, and from what we observe in other 
men. These we acknowledge to be, however, 
limited and imperfect, the excellencies of our own 
nature, and therefore conceiving them without 
any limitations or imperfections, we ascribe them 
to the divine. We do worse: we ascribe our af- 
fections and passions to the divine nature. We 
make God so much a copy of man, that we de- 
sign the worst, as well as the best of our own 
features, if I may say so, in our representations 
of him: and as common as it ig, no unprejudiced 
thinking man can hear, without astonishment, 
our perfections and our imperfections imputed 
to the Supreme Being, in the same breath, and 
by the same men; with this difference, at most, 
that the former are imputed directly, and the lat- 
ter sometimes under the thin and trite veil of 
analogy. In a being thus constituted, they may 
well imagine, that the moral virtues are the same 
as they are in our ideas: and theology may easily 
deduce from his attributes the characters the- 
ology has given them. But a being thus con- 
stituted is not the supreme, the All-perfect Being: 
and a very short analyse of the excellencies of our 
own nature will be sufficient .to show, that they 
cannot be applied from man to God without pro- 
faneness, nor from God to man without the most 
shameful absurdity. Let me allude, on this oc- 
casion, to a passage I have seen quoted from the 
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Ethicks of Aristotle. To what dctions of the di- 
vinity can we apply, or from what can we de- 
duce our notions of human justice? Both might 
be done, perhaps, by those who assumed, like 
Tully, a community of gods and men ; or by those 
who drew the divinity down to human conversa- 
tions and human cares, to be immediately, and, 
as we may say, personally, an actor in human af- 
fairs, to be a contracting party in covenants 
and alliances with: men. Nay, something of the 
same kind may be done by those who-acknowledge 
the Infinite Wisdom of God, and yet include him 
in this system of rational agents, every one of 
which is obliged to promote the good of the whole; 
who acknowlegde the infinite distance between God 
and man, and yet assert, that they may be com- 
pared together on accout of their rationality, and 
be said, not figuratively but literally, to be of the 
same mind. But how shall we deduce fortitude 
from the attributes of God, or ascribe this virtue 
to hint who can endure no pain, nor be exposed 
to any danger ? How temperance, when it would 
be the most horrid blasphemy to suppose him 
subject to any human appetites and passions, and 
much more to some so inordinate as to require 
& particular virtue to restrain and govern them ¢ 
I might bring many more instances of the same 
kind, But these are enough: and he, who will 
not be convinced by these, how absurdly the laws 
of nature are founded, by some writers, in the 
moral attributes of God, will be convinced by 
rrone. a 
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But now, as absurd as these doctrines are, we 
must not imagine, thet the law of nature wants 
any proofs of a divine sanction, ora divine origi- 
nal. They are both contained in one: and the 
punishment, ‘which attends the breach of this 
law, results, as necessarily as the law itself, from 
that nature, which God has been pleased to con- 
stitute according to his good pleasure. Let it 
not be said, that this punishment is only tempo- 
ral, and the sanction therefore insufficient. Let 
not this be said, particularly by those men, who 
talk so much of a positive law given by God to 
his chosen people, the sanctionof which was no 
other than temporal pains and penalties. Let it 
not be objected further, that the penalties, which 
make the sanction of natural law, affect nations 
collectively, and not men individually ; for which 
reason, they are less proper to-enforce the obser- 
vation of the law. The penalties annexed to the 
breach of the law of Moses were of the same kind, 
in general, oppression, famine, pestilerice, wars, 
and captivities: and when particular punish- 
ments were inflicted by virtue of this law, it ‘did 
no more, than what is done every day and in all 
countries, with less tumult and with better order, 
in consequence of the law of nature, and for the 

_ preservation of society. Once more, let it not be 
objected, as it has been, that this law is not 
universally known. It is universally given, and 
if it is not known and practised alike by all man- 
kind, many of the first great principles of it are 
so in every human society, even in those of the 
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least civilised people ; while the far greatest part 
of the world are invincibly ignorant of the first 
principles of christianity, without the knowledge 
of which, and without faith in which, they are 
all condemned. to eternal punishment. 

Instead of making objections so insufficient as 
these, and so liable to be retorted, let the same 
men confess, that the divine institution of the law 
of nature rests on fuller and more convincing 
proofs, both external and internal, than any that, 
have been found, or could be given, of the divine 
institution of christianity. The latter has all 
those which the manner in which it was revealed, 
_and the nature of it, allowed it to have. But 
the manner in which the former has been revealed 
to mankind, as well as the matter of it, admitted 
of proofs of both kinds, much more evident, and 
much more proportioned to the human under- 
standing. The good news of christianity was 
published by Christ and his Apostles ; it was.con- 
firmed by miracles, and the proof was no doubt 
sufficient for the. conversion of all those who 
heard the publication of this doctrine, and saw 
the confirmation of it. One can only wonder, 
that any such remained unconvinced. But this 
proof became, in a very little time, traditional 
and historical : and one might be allowed to won- 
der, how the effect of it continued, and increased 
too, as the force of it diminished, if the reasons 
of this phenomenon were not obvious in history. 
Nay, though they are so, one may still wonder 
why they, who propagate christianity, have not 
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met oftener with the answer which Ethelred, the 
Saxon king, made to Augustine, “ I cannot aban- 
“don the religion of my fathers, for one that 
“ you would persuade me to receive on the au- 
“ thority of persons quite unknown to me.” He 
came however afterward to a better sense, either 
by the supernatural effects of grace, or by the na- 
tural effects of the cajolement or importunity, 
perhaps, of Berthe. The revelation of the law of 
‘nature is of another kind. Whether the word’ of 
God is his word, may be, and we see has been, 
disputed by theists. But whether his works are 
his works, neither has been, nor can be disputed 
by any such, Natural religion therefore being 
founded on human nature, the work of God, and 
on the necessary conditions of human happiness, 
which are imposed by the whole system of it, 
every man who receives the law of nature receives 
it on bis own authority, and not on the authority 
of other men, known or unknown, and in their 
natural state as fallible as himself. The revela- 
tion is not communicated to him only by tra- 
dition and history: it is a perpetual, a standing 
revelation, always made, always making, and as 
present in these days as in the days of Adam, to 
all his offspring. The external proofs then, for 
these are properly such, of the divine institution 
of the law of nature, are conclusive to every 
theist. Let us examine the internal, and compare 
them with the proofs that are contained in or de- 
duced from the Scriptures, to show their divine 
original. 
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Now the unwritten law of God, unwritten 
even in the hearts of men, how early soever in- 
stinct disposes them to receive it, is an object of. 
knowledge, not of belief. We know, that he has 
given us a law of our nature, with as great a cer= 
tainty as inward consciousness apd outward obser- 
vation can give us: and by these means, by which 
we acquire all other science, it is in the pawer ef 

: every rational creature to acquire as much of this 
science, as the ends of his being make it necessary 
that he should. Natural law is founded in rea- 
son, which every creature, that has it, may exer- 
cise, and the creature, that has it not, is not sub- 
ject to the law. Christianity is founded in faith ; 
and faith proceeds from grace. He who has not 
faith, cannot fulfil a law, that consists at least 
as much in believing as in practising: and whe- 
ther he shall have grace or no, does not depend on 
him. Thus the difference between the internal 
proofs of the two laws stands in one respect. The 
contents of the law of nature are objects of such 
a certainty as the Author of nature alone can 
communicate. The contents of the whole chris- 
tian system, laid dowa in our Scriptures, are ob- 
jects of such a probability, as may force assent 
very reasonably, in this case, without doubt; al- 
though a concurrence of various circumstances, 
improved by the credulity of some men and the 
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artifice of others, has forced this assent in cases 
not very dissimilar, and wherein it would have 
been more reasonably withheld. The difference 
here stated, between the manifestations of the 
will of God to man in the law of nature and in 
every other law, is so true, that every other law is 
controlled by it, and could not pass for the law of 
God, if it was seen to be repugnant to the former. 
To say nothing of the law given to Adam, nor of that 
given to Noah, wecording to the Jews, all ortho- 
dox writers think themselves obliged to hold, for 
the honour of the Mosaical law, not only that 
there is nothing contrary to the natural law en- 
joined by it, “id quod e& lege precipitur non 
esse contra jus nature,” as Grotius says*, but 
also, that all the obligations of the natural Jaw 
are contained in it, “ contineri quidem in sacro 
** illo corpore, seu Pentateucho,” as Mr. Selden 
says; though he owns at the same time, that 
much chemical skill is necessary to extract them 
from it. That the christian law is nothing else 
than the law of nature, enforced by a new reve- 
Jation, every friend to christianity admits, and 
the worst of it’s enemies dare not deny, though 
he denies the reality of the revelation. 

Another internal proof of the divine original 
ef the law of nature is the plainness and simpli- 
city, which renders it intelligible in all times and 
all places alike, and proportions it to the meanest 


* Lib. 1, ¢. 1, de Jure Bel. & Pac. 
understanding, 
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understanding. It has been made intricate by 
casuistry, that of, lawyers and that of divines, as 
cbristian religion has been by theology. But 
there is a considerable difference between the two 
cases. The first principles of nitural religion 
areso simple and plain, that casuistry has no ap- 
parent pretence to meddle with them, no more 
than it, would have if it pretended to teach us té 
see things that lie obvious before us, at a jast 
distance, and exactly proportiqued to our sight. 
‘These principles want neither paraphrase nor com- 
mentary, to be sufficiently understood; whereas 
the very first principles of christian religion, con- 
cerning the fall and redemption of man, are so 
veiled in mystery of language, that without a 
comment, or with one, and even with that of Stu 
Paul, they give us no clear and distinct ideas, 
nor any thing more than forms of speech and 
words to pronounce. They who under this pre- 
tence, such as it is, introduce reason where rea- 
son bas nothing to do, explain what revelation 
has left unexplained, and define articles of.faith, 
which are cither defined in the Word of God, or 
which no mortal has any right to define, intro- 
duce afterward their theology, under the name 
of moral theology, where that has nothing to do, 
and corrupt the unwritten law of God even wit 
less pretence than they corrupted the written. } 
charge this double corruption upon them the 
more boldly, because every one, who is in the 
jJeast conversant in their writings, is able to bring 
numerous instances of both, and to show, that I 
may 
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may keep to my present subject, how they have 
established doctrines and decided cases of con- 
science, in direct opposition to the most known 
aud the most sacred duties of natural. religion, 
till they have rendered men infinitely worse than 
they would have been in Hobbes’s state of nature, 
without any religion or law whatever. ‘Two 
things alone have checked this torrent of iniquity, 
to some degree. The first has been the interpo- 
sition of the civil power. The second has been 
the insuperable difficulty of determining men, ge- 
nerally and constantly, and out of some peculiar 
circumstances, to violate the laws of their nature, 
as individuals, or as members of society, by- pre- 
cept, by example, or by any authority whatever. 
The light of nature, like that of the sun, may be 

eclipsed: it cannot be extinguished. 
Notwithstanding all the abuses of private and 
publick morality, therefore, that the passions of 
some men may commit occasionally, and that the 
particular interest of others may invite them to 
“propagate, even under the mask of religion, these 
two internal proofs of the divine institution of the 
law of nature, the conscious certainty that we 
have, and the plainness and simplicity of it, are 
in their full force, and Superior to those of the 
same kind which any -other revelation-contains. 
It may seem strange to many, that the plainness 
and simplicity of the law of nature should be 
brought as a proof of it’s divinity. They have 
been accustomed to think, that types, symbols, 
figures, dark enigmatical expressions, and every 
thing 
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thing that has the appearance of mystery, are €S- 
sential marks of a divine revelation. Such might 
a revelation made to superior Beings appear to 
us; and such woulda revelation made to us con- 
cerning the divine nature, and the secret cecona- 
my of the divine Providence; not only appear to 
be, but really be mysterious and unintelligible, 
and therefore no revelation at all. For this very 
reason, it is agreeable to all our ideas of wisdom 
to believe, that no ‘such revelation was intended 
to be made to us. Such means could not be pro- 
portionable to any end. The allwise ‘Creator 
could not mean to inform his creatures unintelli- 
gibly, nor to leave an explanation of his nature, 
and of the whole ceconomy of his providence, to 
be made by men who undertake both presumptu- 
ously ; and: who dishonour both, as far as mah 
may be said to honour or dishenour God, by all 
the silly paradoxes they advance dogmatically, 
and ‘without having, for the most part, any just 
notions even of the wisdom and dignity of human 
conduct in superior forms of life. Such mysteri- 
ous means then could not have been effectual, 
unless our improvement in metaphysical know- 
ledge had been the end of Divine Wisdom, which 
jt would be impertinent to suppose: and if the 
end of this wisdom was to inform us of the di- 
vine will, to show us the perfection of our nature, 
and to teach us to tend toward it in the pursuit 
of happiness, such means are quite unnecessary. 
They are, therefore, proportioned to no end. 
They ere, therefore, unworthy of God. 
Clearness, 
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Clearness, precision, and a true conformity to 
the nature of things, are the perfections of human, 
and much more of divine laws. Though the na- 
ture of the universe, and the rules by which God 
proceeds in the government of every system con- 
tained in it, of ours among the-rest, are unknown 
to us, yet is the nature of our own system, as far 
as the morality of actions is concerned, suffici- 
ently known to us, and the laws of our nature 
Consequently, since they result from it Here 
then is all the clearness, all the precision, and 
all the conformity to the nature of things, 
that God can give, or man desire. From 
hence we may, and we ought, to form our 
judgment of all laws, that are assumed to be 
divine. They must not be incomprehensible ; 
because, though they proceed from the ‘divine 
intelligence, they are adapted to the human, 
God does not show his own nature in them. He 
shows us our nature, and our duty; by the first 
of which we stand in the lowest relation of in- 
tellectual creatures to their Creator, and by the 
last, in that ofsubjects and servants to a gracious 
and beneficent lord and master, who gives us laws 
neither ambiguous nor captious, and who com- 
mands us nothing, which it is not our interest to 
perform. { 

Another internal proof of the divinity of natu. 
ral law must pot be passed over without mention, 
As allis simple and plain, nothing is mean nor tri 
fling in it. This religion shows us a Supreme 
Being, veiled in the majesty of his nature, but 
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manifested in all his works, to be the true and 
only true object of our adoration. In the exist- 
ence be has given us, and in the benefits that at- 
tach us so strongly to it, this religion shows him 
to be the first and greatest object of our grati- 
tude; in the established order-of things, subject 
to so many vicissitudes and yet so constant, to be 
the reasonable, as well as necessary object of our 
yesignation ; and finally in the wants, distresses, 
and dangers, which these vicissitudes bring fre- 
quently upon us, to be the comfortable object of 
our hope: in which hope, the religion of nature 
will teach us, no doubt, to address ourselves to 
the Almighty, in a manner consistent with an cn- 
tire resignation to his will, as some of the heathen 
gid. But this religion will not teach us to pray, 
as if we informed Omniscience, or expostulated 
with Omnipotence, as those who pretend to be the 
most reformed among christians are accustomed 
to do; nor to make religion a service of show and 
outward gesture, as your pretended catholick 
church has done. The religion of nature teaches 
to worship God in spirit and in truth, that is, in- 
wardly and sincerely. It neither confounds spi- 
ritual pride and enthusiasm, nor theatrical pomp 
and superstitious rites with devotion. Fraud, 
envy, malice, silent and secret vices, more dan- 
gerous often to society than those of greater eclat, 
have lurked behind the former. The latter, 
though they affect the senses without touching the 
heart, have passed in general, and still pass, for 
divine worship. God has been served in a man- 
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ner, which ‘the most sanguinary tyrant would ab- 
hor, by some people. By others, with all the 
circumstances of that low adulation, which earthly 
monarchs require, and whereof the priests them- 
selves have claimed a share. That there is a 
middle proceeding fit to be observed, between a 
theatrical worship and @ worship stripped of all 
outward solemnity and pomp, I am ready to ad- 
mit. In this, and in a multitude of cases, the 
law'of nature or right reason may approve such 
laws and institutions as nature or reason has not 
prescribed ; because they may be proper, and 
even necessary means to promote the observation 
of this law. But then they ought to pass for 
forms directed to this purpose, for buman not 
for divine ordinances, Let the priest wear a ri- 
diculous cap and breastplate, or fringes and bells 
on his robe, but let it not be said, that the Su- 
preme Being took care of his attire, or that such 
trifles as these were the institutions of divine 
wisdom. 

There is nothing in the law of nature unwor- 
thy the Author of it; and much less can it, or does 
it contain any thing inconsistent with itself, The 
rules by which God governs even the system to 
which we belong are unknown to us; but this we 
know most certainly, that he cannot command in 
particular, what he forbids in: general. He who 
has made benevolence to all rational beings 
the fundamental law of our nature, can never 
command some to rob, or to murder others; to 
usurp on the nights of their fellow creatures, and 

to 
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to exterminate whole nations. In short, the in- 
ternal proofs of the divinity of the law of nature, 
both positive and negative, arc such as render 
this law the true criterion of every law and reli- 
gion, that pretend to the same original. It may 
be disputed, perhaps, whether: our abstract no- 
tions of the moral fitness and unfitness’ of things 
afford a sufficient rule, whereby to judge of the 
truth of any religion, that is said to come from 
God. But there is no room to dispute, whether 
the conformity or nonconformity of such a reli- 
gion to that law, which God has giver to all his 
human creatures, enacted in the constitution of 
their nature, and discernible by the use of those 
faculties he has given them likewise, is a rule suf- 
ficient for this purpose. Was it otherwise, we 
should have no sufficient rule at all. Men might 
dispute eternally about the dictates of right rea- 
son, and the will of God would be entirely out 
of the question ; or it would be made determi- 
nable by an indeterminable question, what those 
eternal fitnesses and unfitnesses of things are, ac- 
cording to which, and in a dependency on which, 
the will of God must proceed, and be signified to 
his creatures. That this would be so, is evident 
in the different opinions that have been enter- 
tained, ever since theology was made a science, 
concerning the existence of evil as well as good, 
and concerning the distribution of them. But if 
we confine ourselves to the revelation God has 
made of his will in bis works, and to the know- 
ledge we have, that his will is necessarily deter- 
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mined by his wisdom, we shall have a certain and 
sufficient rule by which to judge of his laws. 
What is the will of God, is a question easily an- 
swered. What ought this will to be, is a question 
we cannot presume to answer without absurdity 
and impiety both. To answer the first, we need 
to go no higher than the moral obligations that 
arise in our own system, and of which we have 
very adequate ideas. To answer the last, we must 
go upto the nature of the Author of nature, and 
to a multitude of “other natures, the assuming of 
which puts the Supreme Being just in the case of 
his creature man. The nature of the human sys- 
tem is independent on man; and yet he is ob- 
liged to derive the rules of his conduct from it. 
Just so, upon this assumption, the abstract na- 
tures and eternal essences of things are independ- 
enton God ; and yet God was obliged to make, 
and is obliged to govern his system according to 
them. 

By employing our reason to collect the will of 
God from the fund of our nature, physical and 
moral, and by ‘contemplating seriously and fre- 
queatly the laws, that are plainly and even ne- 
cessarily deducible from thence, we may acquire 
not only a particular knowledge of these laws, 
but a general, and in some sort an habitual know 
ledge of the manner in which God is pleased to 
exercise his supreme power in this’ system, be« 
yond which we have no concern, We do not 
see the divine painter, if I may employ so low a_ 
comparison on so high a subject: but we grow 
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accustomed to his manner, and we learn to de 
spise thore who present us a signpost daubing, 
and call it impudently the work of Raphael. 


TX. 


As certain, as plain, as important, and as con- 
sistent as the law of nature js, it has been blended 
with many absurd and contradictory laws, in al 
ages and couutries, by Icgislaters, who published 
them, sometimes in their own name, and some- 
times in the name of God, as well as with cus- 
toms of the same kinds; which, if they arose in- 
dependent on laws, obtained the force of laws. 
Eusebius, in the first book of his evangelical pre- * 
paration, gives a long catalogue of them; and 
he gives it for a very good purpose, to show in 
in several instances how such laws and customs as 
these had been reformed by the Gospel, that is, 
by a law which renewed, and confirmed, and en- 
forced the original law of nature. Sextus Empi- 
ricus, an ancient, aud Montagne, a modern scep- 
tick, collected numerous examples of the same 
sort, but to a very bad purpose; to show, if they 
had been able, that there is ne such thing as a 
fixed immutable law of nature, which obliges alk 
men at all times alike. They sought it where it 
is not to be found, and, not finding it there, 
concluded it was to be found no where.- This 
doctrine has been promoted by Pyrrhonians, scep- 
ticks, and academicians, between whom itis nei- 
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ther obvious nor worth our while to distinguish, as - 
well as by dogmatical atheists; for they who 
doubted of God’s existence, or who denied it, 
could not fail to doubt of or to deny the exist- 
ence of his law. Of all these it will be suffici- 
ent to mention the admired Carneades, the sum 
of whose disputation upon this subject Lactantius 
has preserved; and although it be one of those 
trite commonplace citations, which abound in 
Jeayned writings, yet it deserves a particular men- 
tion; because it expresses, in very few words, the 
full absurdity of those whe deny a natural law, 
and poists out the two principal blunders on 
which their whole reasoning proceeds. 

Carneades then affirmed *, “that laws were 
made by men, for their utility; that they were 
therefore various, as the characters of those 
who made them; and changeable among the 
same men, according to the various circum- 
stances of time: but that there was no law of 
nature. That all men, and all animals, were 
carried to their several kinds of utility by 
nature, so that there could be no justice, or 
‘if there was any such thing, it must be ex- 
tremely foolish: because, in providing for the 
good of others, the just would hurt them- 
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* Jura sibi homines pro utilitate sanxisse, scilicet varia pro 
moribus, et apud ecosdem pro temporibus swpe mutata; jus 
autem naturale nullum esse. Oriues et homines, et alias ani- 
mantés, ad utilitates suas, natura ducente, ferri: proinde, 
aut nullam esse justitiam, aut si sit aliqua, summam esse 
stullitiam ; quoniam stbi noceret alienis commodis consulens. 
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“ selves.” That Jaws were made for utility, both 
those which we call civil, and those which we 
call the Jaws of nations, that they are vari- 
ous as the characters of men, and change- 
able as the circumstances of time, no one wilh 
deny. But will it follow, that there is no such 
thing as a natural law, such as the wisest philo- 
sophers, and even the ancient poets have acknow- 
ledged, although a little confusedly according to 
their custom, yet in plain and direct oppo- 
sition to this doctrine? a-law, neither invented 
by men, nor enacted by human authority, “ ne- 
“ que hominum ingeniis excogitatam, neque 
* scitum aliquod populorum?” a law not cozval 
with the divine mind, as Tully * would have it, 
when he says, “ orta autem est simul cum mente 
“© divina ;” but such a law, as he describes in 
the words that stand immediately before these, a - 
law proceeding from the nature of things, “ratio 
“ profecta 4 rerum natura ;” a law which did not 
begin when it was first reduced into writing, 
* que non tum denique incipit lex esse cum 
** seripta est,” but when it first existed “ sed tum 
« cum orta est:” and it existed first, when that 
system of nature from which it results, “ unde 
“ profecta est,” began to exist? The first part 
therefore of this academical declamation proved — 
nothing against natural law; and Carneades 
might as well have affirmed, that the Athenians 
had no laws before Solon, because Sotfon gave 
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them some; or that rapes were lawful at Rome be- 
fore Sextus Tarquinius ravished Lucretia, because 
there was no written law before that time which 
forbid them. The second part contains two. 
blunders, that run into one another. It is a 
blunder surely to assume, that men and all other 
animals are carried indiscriminately by nature to 
their end, utility; without distinguishing between 
natural instinct common to both, and superior 
reason peculiar to man. It is a blunder surely 
to assume, in consequence, that since utility is 
their object, justice is a folly. Men may have 
pleasure, to which instinct hurries them, but 
they cannot have happiness, to which reason leads 
them, without justice, according to what has 
been already laid down: and it is wisdom there- 
fore, not folly, to forego the first in some in- 
stances, in every instance where the least incom- 
patibility is found between them, that we may 
secure the last. The good of individuals is so 
closely connected with the good of society, that 
the means of promoting one cannot be separated 
from those of promoting the other: and Socrates 
was in the right to curse the men who first di- 
vided in opinion things that cohered in nature, 
morality and utility: ‘‘ qui primum hec natura 
“ coherentia opinione distraxissent *.” I might 
have quoted the latter part of what Lactantius 
makes Carneades say, and which is said to show 
the great hurt that justice would do, in order to 
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show more truly the great hurt that injustice 
does. If the Romans, and all those who,were 
possessed of empire, had been obliged to restore 
to every people the unjust usurpations they hed 
made upon them, these conquerors would have 
been obliged to return to their huts and to their 
ancient penury, ‘‘ad casas esse redeundum, et 
“ in egestate et miseriis jacendum.” But it is 
almest too trifling to deserve mention; sinee, 
transferred from the law of nations to the laws of 
particular societies, it objects to justice the great 
mischief of obliging a robber to restore to the 
ewner what he has stolen from him, and denies 
that restitution is just, although reparation of in- 
juries is plainly essential to justice. 
' Jf we-had all the volumes that have been 
written concerning the laws, institutions, customs, 
and manners of the different societies of men, 
we should be rather perplexed than informed con< 
cerning the true system of natural law: and 
Montagne might challenge his readers pretty 
safely, to show him any one of these, which had 
the seal of universal approbation. But even this 
would not serve his pui pose, nor afford any proof 
against the existence of a law, which human rea~ 
son collects from the human system, as he yainly 
imagined in his zeal for Pyrrhonism. ‘The laws of 
nature are truly what my lord Bacon styles his 
apborisins, the laws of Jaws. Civil laws are al- 
ways imperfect, and often false deductions from 
them, or applications of them: nay, they stand, in 
many instances, in direct opposition to them. It 
: follows 
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follows from hence, not that there is no natural 
jaw, but that civil laws have been made withouta 
suliicient and constant regard to it. Erroneous 
opinions of philosophers, unreasonable institu- 
tions of legislators, are often derived from the 
principles of nature, and may be traced up’ to 
them, The fountain from which they flowed was 
pure. They grew foul in their course; and no 
wonder they should, since the channels through . 
which they passed were infected with human pas- 
sions, human prejudices, and human ignorance. 
Such laws as cannot be traced up, even under 
these conditions, to the original of all law, are 
the arbitrary dictates of mere will, imposed on 
some men by the force or fraud of others, and con- 
firmed by education and custom, 

Thus is the law of nature hid from our sight by 
all these variegated clouds of civil laws and cus- 
toms, as the divine Author of it is by those of 
superstition and artificial theology. Some gleams 
of true light may be seen through them. But 
they render it a dubious light, aud it can be no 
better to those who have the keenest sight, till 
these interpositions are removed. ‘Then, indeed, 
the objects appear in their full and genuine lustre 
to every sight; fer that which hid them both 
could affect neither, 


x, 


Mawy hypotheses have been made to account 
for the beginning of civil society, for the nature 
pp 4 of « 
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of it, and for the motives to it. All of them 
have some degree of probability, and might have 
some share in framing those political congrega- 
tions and unions, by which mankind has been di- 
vided into distinct nations, and the great com- 
monwealth, as the Stoicians called it, not impro- 
perly, into distinct states. But no one of these 
must pass for universal, nor be supposed to have 
done the work-.alone. In general we may say, 
that the foundations of civil or political societies 
were laid by naturc, though they are the crea- 
tures of art. Societies were begun by instinct, 
and improved by experience. They were dis- 
turbed early, perhaps assoon as they were formed, 
Poth from within and from without, by the pas- 
sions of men: and they have been maintained 
ever since, in opposition to them, very imper- 
fectly, and under great vicissitudes, by human 
reason, which is exercised in particular systems of 
law for particular states, in leagues and cove-~ 
nants between state and state, and in tacit agree- 
ments, that.constitute what is commonly called the 
law of nations. 

The first principles of every thing, that requires 
human understanding and human industry to be 
employed about it, are rightly laid in nature; 
they are obvious to our search, and we are able 
to discover and pursue the consequences of them 
in speculation and in practice. But in doing this, 
we are left, as I may say, to ourselves. We. owe 
the first discoveries to our own observation, and 
the progress we make afterward to the strength of 

a : our 
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our own understandings, to our application and 
industry. We may do: this well or ill; we may 
do too little or attempt too much, according to 
the. use, and the right or wrong judgment, we 
make of our faculties; for the “ bona and mala 
* yatio,” that Cotta insists upon so much*, is 
nothing else. ‘ 

It is in great measure otherwise in the case of 
civil polity. In this we are not left to ourselves, 
We are not left to make the discovery, rior to 
procced in cousequence of it, by the strength of 
our own understandings. We areled to it by the 
hand of God, as it were, and even before we have 
the full use of our understandings. When God 
made man, he made a creature, the happiness of 
whose being depended on his sociability with ani- 
mals of his own species. He made him therefore 
a sociable animal, an animal capable of feeling 
the immediate pleasure and advantage of society. 
The necessity of natural precedes that of artificial 
society; and the former, which is connected by 
instinct, prepares us for the Jatter, to which we 
are determined by reason. We are made capable 
of oth in their turns. The infant cannot con- 
ceive the nature of those covenants, that consti- 
tute civil society, any more than he can propagate 
his species, Neither his mental, nor his corpo- 
yal powers are arrived at their maturity. The 
ignorant man does not know them, because he 
pas pot informed himself, nor been informed by 


* Cic, De Nat. Deor 
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others, about them; and he who is born stupid ig 
out of the case. IJ say this the rather, to expose 
once more the futility of that eegument, which has 
been mentioned already. ‘To prove, that the 
child, while he is achild, and the iguorant man, 
while he is ignorant, can neither institute civil so- 
ciety, nor comprehend the nature of it, serves to 
no other purpose, than to compose to slumber a 
reader of common sagacity, who perccives at one 
glance the diffcrent senses, though equally true, 
in which men are reckoned qualified for civil so- 
ciety, and fishes to swim, or birds to fly, or oaks 
to bear acorns*. 

You poets have given beautiful descriptions 
of agolden age, with which you suppose that the 
world began. Some vencrable fathers of the 
church have given much the saine descriptions of 
another golden age, with which they suppose that 
itis to end, and which will make some amends 
for the short duration of the paradisaical state, 
since the latter is to continue a thousand years, 
Now, though I do not believe that men were as 
goed, any more than I believe that other animals 
were us laine, by nalure, as you represent them 
to have been jn the primeval world; yet I do not 
believe neither, that such a state as Hobbes as- 
sumed, ever did or could exist, nor that men 
ever were in a state of absolute individuality at 








any time before the institution of civil society. 
How they came into the world, reason will tell us 


* Vid. Puffen. Lib. iii, c. 1. 
na 
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no better than history or tradition does. To sup- 
pose, that the firstof human kind were quickened 
into life by the sun, aad were avimated systems of 
mud, as the Egyptians did, I think, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, would be too absurd; neither 
could we conceive, if the hypothesis was admitted, 
how these human insects were able to provide for 
their waits, and to rear themselves up to many 
heod, whatever we assumed the physical consti- 
tution of the world to have been at thattime, If 
we are persuaded then, tat this world, and the 
inhabitants of it had a beginning in time, we must) 
of necessity assume, that the first men and the 
first women, or that one man and one woman, at 
least, wore produced in full strength and vigour of 
body and mind, prompted by instinct to an act ef 
which they might not foresee the consequence, 
aud prompted by self-love, when they saw it, to 
Jove themselves in their childred, and to nurse and 
educate tieir offspring. 

Thus natural societies and paternal: govern- 
ments began. [ shall not inquire how far the 
Jatter is founded in that blind act of generation, 
whese motive and end is the mutual pleasure of 
gaan and woman alone. Much less shall I mis- 
pend any time in comparing the opinion of Gro- 
tius*, whichis favourable to paternal, with that of 
Hobbes, which is so to maternal authority}. This 
only I will observe, by the way,. that if Hobbes 
advanced a paradox, it was such a one as he 


* Lib. fi,e.3. + De Cive, c.9. 
might 
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might «have maintained with advantage against 
Grotius, and even with more against Filmer, who 
left the word “ mother” out of his quotation of 
the fifts commandment. Grotius did not pre- 
sume thus far, but he gives the preference to pa- 
ternal authority, in the case of any dispute be- 
tween tbe two, on account of the preeminence 
of the sex, “ ob sexus prestantium.” Another 
writer would have urged, that if the right of pa- 
rents over children was acquired by generation, as 
Grotios * affirmed, thegight of the mother ought 
to be preferred, in case of any dispute, since her 
right by generation can never be doubtful; the 
father’s may. She is always areal mother: he 
may be often a reputed father, and the argument 
- ob sexus prestantium” is, in this particular in- 
stance, more applicable tothe woman. But how- 
ever this may be, the paternal authority, arising 
from education, is clear: and that instinct, which 
determines parents to take care of their children, 
‘gives them, by the law of nature, all that autho- 
tity over themt, without which they could not 
take this care. This authority is, and must be, 
absolute, while their children are unable to judge 
for and to direct themselves. It becomes limited, 
when their children are able to do this without 
their help, and yet continue to live in the same 
family. It ceases, when their children go out of 
their family, and acquire independency, or even 
paternal dominion of their own. 


* Generatione jus acquititur parentibus in libezos. 


{ Grotius, Ib, 
Thus 
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’ Thus far the law of nature is. plain: and this is 
sufficient to show how-we are led by the hand of 
God, that is, by the circumstances in which he. 
has ordained that we should be born; by the ne- 
cessary dependance of children,- by the instinct of 
parents, by information, by habit, and, finally, 
by reason; how we are led;-I say, to civil through 
natural. society,. and are filted to be members of 
one, by having been members of the other. -T’his 
is the case of every one in particular, and has 
been that of mankind collectively. considered. 

All the inhabitants of some other planet may 
have been, perhaps, from their creation united 
in one great society, speaking the same language, 

~and living under the same government; or too 
perfect by their nature to need the restraint of 
any. But mankind is constituted very differently : 
and although the natural law of our whole spe- 
cies be the same, yet we are by nature incapable, 
On many accounts, of uniting under one form of 
government, or of submitting to one rule of life. 
Our nearest approaches to this state are vastly 
distant from it; and even these were made by 
slow degrees, and with great variety of. imperfec- 
tion; although nature herself, by directing the 
first, made all the rest the more easy, as she made 
them the more necessary. Men were never out 
of society ; for if they were divided into families 
before they were assembled into nations, they 
were in society still from their original: and the. 
want of comprehending that which is natural, and 
that which is artificial, properly distinguished, 
under 
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under the same general term, has prodaced miich 
confusion in reasoning on this subject, and has 
served to maintain manya false argument. Bayle*, 
for instance, denies, that the peace, the happiness, 
and even the préservation of mankind, depend on 
socicty. How does he support his paradox? As 
ill at least as he supports the inutility of religion 
to government. He cites Sallust to prove, that 
the aborigines in Italy, and the Getulians and 
the Lybians in Africa, had neither Jaws nor ma- 
gistrates, nor forms of government. He ‘cites 
Pomponius Mela, and he might have cited many 
other authorities, ancient and modern, to much 
the same purpose ; for authors, by repeating one 
another, propagate the same mistanes very often, ~ 
and increase the number of witnesses, without 
strengthening the testimony; which may have 
happened on these occasions for aught he knew. 
But this he knew, this he should have observed, 
and this he would have observed, if the observa- 
tion had made for him in this place, for he makes 
it in all those where it does make for him, how 
much authors are apt to exaggerate in their des- 
criptions, and the characters they draw. How 
barbarous were those nations, who broke the Ro- 
man empire, represented to be, the Goths for 
example, or the Lombards? and yet when they 
came to settle in Italy, and to be better known, 
how much less barbarous did they appear even 
than the Grecks and the Romans? What prudence 


* Pens. Diver, 118. 


in 
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in their government ? what wisdom in their laws? 
But I touch this without insisting on it. Let it be, 
that the aborigines, the Getulians, the Lybians, 
and the inhabitants of the inward parts of Africa, . 
had neither written laws, nor civil magistrates, will 
it follow, that they had no customs which were 
among them equivalent tovlaws, no fathers nor 
clders, that supplied the place of civil magistrates, 
no forms of government, because they had not 
those of civil government? Will it follow, ia 
short, that they lived without society, because 
they lived without political society? The very pas- 
sage cited from Pomponius Mela shows the con- 
trary. They were dispersed in families indeed, 

“and these fefiilics were governed by no law com- 
mon to them all, nor by any joint consultations, 
“ Tn familias passim, et sine lege dispersi, nihil in 
“ commune consultant.” Just so are the Arabs 
of the desert, many of the Tartars, and other va- 
gabond people at this day, not united by any 
national constitution : but so far from being with- 
out society or guvernmeut, that their several fami- 
lies, or tribes, or hordes, are so many societies, 
and often better revulatced than those’ that appear 
to be imore civilised. Bayle, and the author he 
cites, had nothing in their minds but political so- 
cieties of human institution, and did not advert 
to those that are natural. - When he aftirmed, 
“that these people multiplied, and preserved 
“ theniselves without living in society,” and de- 
nied, on the authority of these examples, “ that 
“social lite is absolutely necessary to the pre- 





servation 
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‘servation of the human race,” he did not 
enough consider, that it was impossible they 
should multiply without forming societies, and 
that he might have said just as well, that a coun- 
try, overrun with independent companies of sol- 
diers, had none in it, because these companies 
were not yet formed igto legions or regiments. 
Ancient traditions, sacred and profane, how 
imperfect and uncertain soever they are, give us 
sufficient reason, by their concurrence in this ge- 
neral account, to believe, that mankind was at first 
dispersed in families, which formed so many dis- 
tinct socicties under paternal government. The 
Mosaical history contains the descent of one, that 
of Seth, down to the Flood. Theres no necdef. 
mentioning that of Cain, which was to be wholly . 
destroyed in this terrible catastrophe. The des- " 
cent of the family of Shem, after the flood, is 
most carefully recorded, and those of Ham and of 
Japhet are occasionally mentioned : for which dif- 
ference a very good reason may be found, since the 
genealogy of the patriarchs, and of the people of 
God, was to be deduced from Shem. Our divines 
finda further reason, ‘Lhe Messiah was to pro« 
ceed, above two thousand years afterward, from 
a branch of the same family: and therefore the 
greatest care possible was taken to preserve the 
genealogy, as well as to perpetuate the race; of 
the latter of which Patrick gives a most remark- 
able instance in his commentary on Genesis. If 
the daughters of Lot committed incest with their 


father, we are not to ascribe it to unnatural lust, 
but 
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hat to their innocence, their simplicity, and a 
laudable concern for the pregervation of their fa- 
ther’s family ;- for they believed all mankind de- 
stroyed, according to Ireneus; or, atleast, they 
might believe, that none were ieft who might goin 
unto them, ‘ juxta morem~= universe terre*. 
Our learned bishop assumes, much more ingeni- 
ously, and with much greater regard to virgin mo- 
desty, that these young women had the same 
eager desire, which then possessed the hearts ‘of 
good people, to fulfil the promise of the Messiah. 
It was that which put them on this otherwise 
monstrous crime. It was that which sanctified it, 
in the intention, though not in the event; for the 

wmo aecur-ee races of Moabites and Ammonites 
were the fruits of this incest. 


XL 1 


I wave not spoken of this family to introduce 
the anecdote just mentioned, instructive and edi- 
fying as it is, but to show, by an illustrious exam- 
p’, what the first societies of men were, and how 
civil societies arose out of natural, as natural so- 

i cieties arose out of one another. When any of 
these grew too numerous to inhabit the same 
country, or dissensions arose among them, as it 
happened in the case of Abraham and Lot, and 
of Esau and Jacob afterward, they separated. 


* Vid. Hib. Gen. c, xix. 
Vor. VIL Er When 
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When the father of the family preferred one of his 
sons to all the rest, as Abraham had done, and as 
it was necessary that Isaac should do, in order to 
give Jacob the preeminence over Esau, and the 
Israelites over the Idumeans, the families sepa- 
rated likewise, and new families were formed by 
the swarms that issued from ancient hives. The 
increase of families was not only great in those 
prolifick ages, as we may observe by the numerous 
posterity of the two brothers, Esau and Jacob ; 
but we may conclude, from. reason and analogy 
both, that if families sometimes separated, they 
sometimes united too, for mutual conveniency ; 
and that in this manner several dynasties were 
formed, which had more settled etablisti : 
than the vagabond families, How little these 
dynasties were, we may judge by the defeat which 
Abraham gave, with an army of three hundred 
and eighteen of his servants, to the four kings 
who had beat the five, and pillaged Sodom and 
Gomorrah. ‘bere has been much learned dis- 
pute about ‘the Egyptian dynasties : and they 
ceho have vorrmpted Manetho more, very proba- 
bly, than he did the truth, have delivered titm 
down to us in such a broken, transposed, inter- 
polated condition, that nothing almost which is 
probable can be collected from them. Why 
should we not believe, that his thirty dynasties 
were contemporary, not successive? Why should 
the Egyptians not have been under the dominion 
of several petty kings, as well as their neighbours, 
when the title of king was bestowed so very libe- 

2 rally ? 
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folly? On the whole, it cannot be doubted, I 
think, that the first societies of men were those of 
families, formed by nature, “and governed by na- 
tural law, nor that kingdoms and states were the 
“second. 

Neighbourhood, ai intercourse of good offices, 
and, in a word, mutual conveniency, might give 
a beginning, by the union of independent families 
under compacts and covenants, to civil societies. 
But the principal cause of such artificial or politi- 
cal unions was of a very different kind. We can- 
not suppose, that all the members of every fa- 
mily lived in a state of uninterrupted concord. 
There was a quarrel, and one brother assassinated 

-ccther, eyerr in the family of the first man. 
But still in societies, as confined as these, the fa~ 
ther’s eye was over the whole community; pater- 
nal authority, notthe royal fatherhood of that ri- 
diculous writer Filmer, was always ready to inter- 
pose, and the remedy of separation was always at 
hand, when every other failed. The state of man- 
kind altered extremely, when families had been 
long separated, whatever the cause of separation 
was ; and when the natural bands were not only 
loosened, but lost and forgot in the course of ge- 
nerations ; when there was no longer any regard 
to one common ancestor; when there was no au- 
thority to interpose between different people, and 
to influence and direct their conduct, as paternal 
authority had done, where different members of 
the same family were alone concerned ; then mu- 

EEQ. tual 
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tual injuries became more frequent, and their 
eansequences more fatal. 

As fast as the distribution of mankind into fa- 
milies, and as paternal government ceased, men 
went out of a natural into a political state. The 
former was so little what it-has been represented, 
@ state of individuality, that individuality could 
never ‘be properly ascribed to creatures: born in 
society, and members of it as soon as born. In- 
dividuality belongs to communities, not to persons. 
Families might be conceived as individuals, though 
not men, in the.state of nature; and civil socie- 
ties much more so im the political state. The 
reason is plain. We have a natural sociability, 
that is, we are determined by self-lex*to seek-s=>-~~ 
pleasure and our utility in society, as it has been 
said ; but whem these ends are sufficiently answer- 
ed, natural sociability declines, and natural inso- 
eiability commences. The influence of self-love 
reaches no further. Societies become in all re- 
spects individuals, that is, they have no regard to 
others, -except relatively to themselves ; and self- 
love, that promoted union among men, promotes 

‘discord among them. Like the philosopher “af 
Malmesbury’s wild men, they actas if they hada 
right to all they can acquire by fraud or force: 
and a state of war, so far from being the cause, 
has been the effect of forming distinct societies, 
though by the general plan of nature the propa- 
gation of mankind n.akes it necessary to. form 
them. Such is our inconsistency, such are the 

contra- 
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contradictions that unite in the human cha- 

racter. 
Hobbes, and Cumberland, in opposition to hin, 
“have said much about the societies of ants and 
bees. I shall compare them with those of men 
no further, than the comparison js immediately 
apposite to my present purpose. The bees then, 
for it will.be enough to speak of one species, and 
the comparison will hold best with that of which 
we have most experience; the bees, I say, co- 
operate visibly to one end, the general good of 
their respective communities, not by choice nor 
compact, most probably, nor by authority nei- 
»<—ther, for thei~monarchs have no stings to punish 
the disobedient or the lazy ; but by one invariable 
and constant direction, that of. instinet, If rea- 
son could supply the place of instinct, be always 
at-hand, and determine with as much force, ‘men 
might be as good citizens as bees. But the ra- 
tional creatures neglect their veasor, or degrade 
her, in the intellectual economy, and make her 
the vile instrument of their appetites and passions, 
This is so much the case, that men would have 
been what Hobbes assumes that they were, if the 
Divine Wisdom had not constituted them so that 
they are, as soon as they come into the world, 
members of societies, which are formed by instinct 
and improved by reason. What reason cannot 
‘lo by. herself, she does in some degree by the 
adventitious helps, which experience enables her 
to acquire, by orders and rules of government, 
which every man concurs to maintain; because 
EES every 
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every man is willing to control the passions and 
restrain the excesses of others, whatever indul- 
gence he has for his own. I said, in some de- 
gree; for, even with these adventitious helps, 
reason preserves human societies unequally, and 
by a perpetual conflict: whereas instinct pre- 
serves those of bees in one uniform tenour, and 
without any conflict at all. The passions rebel 
against reason; but instinct is reason and passion 
doth. : 

Thus bees live with bees in their several hives, 
and have much advantage over men in domestick 
life. But their sociability goes no further. When- 
ever any of these families, for to each they m*s—~-. 
be compared, transmigrate or send out colanies to 
seek new habitations, cruel wars ensue, if you 
will take the word of Virgil, as good a naturalist 
at east as Homer, for it. I have read some- 
where, that Origen thought God had thus de- 
termined them, to set anexample of making war 
to men. I had rather believe the father misunder- 
stood or*belied ; and assume, that the same in- 
stinct governs these animals no longer, when whey 
forsake the hives ; so that their own ferocity, or 
that of their kings, carries them to all the excesses 
of insociability. Every king is a Joshua, or an 
Attila, and under his command 


* corpora bello 
“ Objectant, pulchramque petunt per vulnera 
* mortem.” 


As long as he lives, there is no composition, no 
peace 
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peace, no truce to be had. They fight ‘‘ usque 

« ad internecionem.” As soon as he fails, they 

plunder their common hive, and the family or little 
state is dissolved. 


“ Rege incolumi, mens omnibus una est. 
“ Amisso, rupere fidem, constructaque nella 
“ Diripuere ipse, et crates solvere favorum.” 


It is not quite the same in the case of mankind. 
Their families or hordes, and the colonies they send 
out, unite sometimes for mutual utility with 
others, as I have hinted. Reason, which had 
cooperated with instinct before, takes the place of 

_itnow, They coalite amicably by coveuants, they 
~ "make laws *by common consent, and from being 
members of a natural, they become such of a po- 
litical society. It seems, however, that these 
political societies have been more frequently for- 
med by compositions after wars, by a forced sub- 
mission to the law of conquerors, and by associa- 
tions made to prevent conquest. We easily con* 
ceive, that the insociability of families made the — 
strongest invade the weakest, and the weakest 
“unite against the strongest. When larger com- 
munities were thus formed, the same insocia- 
bility, and therefore the same policy, continued ; 
so that fear may be said to have been a principal 
inducement in this manner to mankind, not to 
form societies, as it has been understood, but to 
submit to civil government. 

Comuunities, formed by the union of different 
families, were not only more numerous than. any 
particular families, but they were composed of 

EEA hetero- 
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heterogeneous parts, of mémbers. unconnected 
by consanguinity, or the habit of living together, 
and connected: only by accidental circumstances, 
and the tie of covenants. These circumstaYrses,_ 
or ihe dispositions they had produced, might 
alter; and the tie of covenants, without a su- 
preme power to inforce the observation of them, 
could not hold. Paternal authority, therefore, 
which had been sufficient to maintain, in some 
degree, peace and good order in societies com- 
posed of a fey, and those few members of the 
same family as well as of the same society, might 
be insufficient, on both ‘these accounts, to main- 
tain the same degree of peace and good order in 
communities more numerous, and “incorporated 
rather by art or by force, than by nature. Thus 

it became necessary to establish a power superior 

to that of the fathers of families, and, as fast as 
men went out of the state of nature, to substitute 
artificial to natural government. This was not 
done all at once, I suppose, nor every where in 
the same manner. But it seems most probable, 
that these governments were, in general, mo- 
narchical. I know, that some writers have though 
otherwise: but they have no more right to affirm 
than I have, who am far from affirming. We 
must all guess, and probabilities must be weighed, 

It has been said, “ that when men, who were ina 

“ state of natural freedom, and natural equality, 

‘* resolved, by common congent, to submit them- 
selves to civil government, they chose the de- 
mocratical form, in order to keep this govern- 


“ 


o 
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* ment in their own bands; and that the fathers 
of families, who bad been used to inde- 
* pendency, must have concurred in the same 
&<hoice*.” Now the very reverse of this seems 
more probable to me. The fathers of familics, 
who could not all be kings uposthisehange, would 
have preferred aristacracy to demotracy, and the 
multitude would have preferred monarchy to both. 
'The former would have been desirous to retain 
some image of their ancient authority, and the 
latter would have slided into a form of govern- 
ment that resembled the paternal, to which they 
had been accustomed, much inore easily than 
than they would have constituted one entirely 
new, and the nature af which, for want of ex- 
perience, would not have been very obvious to 
their apprehension. This easy transition, from 
paternal government to monarchical, seems to 
have been very well understood: by Lycurgus, 
who, when he was adyised to establish a popular 
government in Sparta, bid his adviser try in the 
first place to establish democracy in bis own 
familyt. One may conceive equally well how 
monarchy changed, by the abuse of power, 
into aristocracy, or democracy ; and how these 
changed, by the usurpation of power, into mo- 
narchy. But the most ancient traditions, and 
the authority of ancient writers, I think, concar 
in establishing this matter of fact, that monarchy, 
I do not say absolute nionarchy uor tyranny, was 


* % Puff. L, vil, c. & } Plut. in Vita Lycur. 
the 
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the first form of civil government. There are 
many passages to this purpose, that might be col- 
lected, if it was worth my while. But there is 
one in the beginning of Aristotle's Politicks*z< 
much in point, that it. must by no means be 
omitted. He says, “ that regal government was 
“ the first ; because they, who, by their uniting, 
‘ formed the first states, had been before that 
time under the same regimen in families, which 
they afterward continued in kingdoms.” 

I know, that the power of these kings was 
limited, as their kingdoms were small, in the 
heroical ages, But still they were kings, and 
not the less, but the more properly and the more 
truly such, because they were restrained from 
being tyrants. When Justin says, that, in the 
beginning of things, the government of people and 
nations was monarchical *, he confirms the opinion 
Tam of. When he says, that the people were 
bound by no laws, and that the will of princes held 
the place of lawst, we must not imagine, that 
these first monarchies were governments of merc 
will {. The tenour of tradition contradicts any 
such proposition. I might quote the authority 
of Thucydides and others against it; but I 
choose to quote that of Justin himself against it, 
who says, in the me place, Phat It was not am- 


“ 


“ 


* Principio rerum, gentium nationumque na a pencs 
reges erat. 

+ Populus nullis le gibus tenebatur, arbitria principum pro 
legibus erant. 

t Just. hi, ck 


ve 
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bition, but a moderation tried and approved by 
all good men, that raised up princes to this 
digpity*. ‘Thus the Medes, ‘weary of that 
“Znarchy into which their fainilies were fallen, 
chose Dejoces, a man famous for wisdom, in- 
tegrity, and justice, to be their king. It was not 
by virtue of their royal prerogative, that these 
first kings gave laws, written or unwritten, per- 
manent or occasional ; for it is probable, that in 
those ancient days there were few or no written 
bodies of laws: and you can tell better than I 
can, whether Homer once mentions the word in 
his pocms. But, however this might be, the 
first. kings had neither arbitrary nor legislative 
power by virtue of any real prerogative ; on the 
contrary, they were chosen kings, because they 
were chosen legislators, and the goodness af their 
Jaws recommended them to the throne, and 
maintained them in it. The power of making 
Jaws was so far from being originally and exclu- 
sively annexed to monarchy, though it sonietimes 
made monarchs, that Draco, who never was one, 
jmposed his laws, whicl were said to be writ in 
blood because of their extreme severity, on the 
Athenians; that Solon, who never would be one, 
repealed these laws, and established others; and 
that Pisistratus, who made himself one, far from 
repealing those of Solon, governed by them. The 
first kings were limited monarchs. They earned 








* ——Quos ad fastigium hujus majestatis non ambitio po- 
pularis, sed spectata inter bones moderatio, provehebat. ib. 


the 
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the sovereignty by great and goed actions, held 
it from their people, and were accountable to 
their people for the exercise of it. Such I mean 
as came to their crowns by consent, and in coun>*~ 
tries where cofmon utility united families in 
civil society, and neither conquest nor the fear 
of it, 


ALL, 

Tne attempt which so many leatted and in- 
genious men have made, with infinite labour of 
study, to fix points of chronology and_ history 
concerning ancient nations, that of tke Egyptians 
- particularly,- have seemed to me, ever since I 
knew what they are, extremely ridiculous, ‘They 
have seemed so the more, because some general 
and useful truths may be collected, without ang 
trouble, from the broken and fabulous materials 
they cmploy with so much trouble, and to so little 
useful’ purpose. ‘The original of the Egyptians 
and the order ‘ef their. dynasties will: never be 
known, The most ancient tradition, sacred and 
profane, supposing them all authentick, would 
be still insufficient for this end. But they are 
sufficient for another. They show us the nature 
of government, and the character of mankind, in 
those early ages. They show us the first kings, 
and the primitive government of Egypt, such as 
I have described ; and such they continued to be 

as Jong as their gods reigned ; that is, as long as 
their kivgs- pursued the true ends of their institu- 
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tien, and made their glory consist in the good 
government of their own people, not in the con- 
quest of others*. Osiris and Isis civilised their 

_ Inaneers, and taught them to sow corn and to 
“plant the vine. The first. Mercury taught them: 
the ase of letters, instructed them in the sciences* 
and in arts, in that of physick especially, both: 
for the body and the mind, and was, besides, their 
first or greatest legislator. Other Mercuries suc- 
ceeded'Thot. Cotta makes them five in allt. 
These explained the hieroglyphicks of the first, 
improved on what he’had taught in six and thirty 
thousand volumes or rolls, as some legends affirm, 
and completed that wisdom of the Egyptians, 
wherein Moses was instructed; for no man, ex- 
cept a few, will believe, that the daughter of 
Pharaoh sent into Greece to procure preceptors 
for her foundiing. 

The Egyptians were little known to the Greeks, 
from whom all our knowledge of them is derived, 
ull the reign of Psammetichus, much more thar 
a thousand years after the dynasties of their gods, 
and their golden age, as we may call it; and yet 
even then the first principles of good: policy and 
of a limited monarchy subsisted. They pierced 
through various revolutions of government, and 
maintained themselves in reverence during an inte 
mense number of years. The same: thing has 
happened, and by the same means, among’ the 


* Fines imperii tueri, magis quam proferre, mos erat. Iria 
tra suam cuique patriam regna finiebantur. Just. ubi sypra, 

+ Apud Cicer. de Nat, Deor, 
Chinese, 
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Chinese, whom I might have quoted:for the same 
purpose as [ quote the former ; since their empire 
began as early, has lastcd near three thousand 
years longer, and resewbles that of Egypt in many 
Tespects; in these particularly, in a great re- 
verence for antiquity, in a strong attachment to 
those primitive institutions by which the order of 
their government bas been preserved, and. their 
monarchs, how absolute soever they may appear, 
have been restrained in the exercise of their 


power. j 
Now these governments, like all others which 
men have instituted, and to which they have sub- 
mitted by consent, though they are artificial, are 
however instituted by virtue of the law of our na- 
ture, and are, in this sense, of divine appoint- 
ment. That sovereignty, or supremacy, for such 
it may be called ina true sense, which was at 
first in fathers of families, not for their sakes, 
but for the sake of their offspring, and the pro- 
pagation of the human species, belongs to one 
‘sovereign or supreme magistrate ; to more than 
one, to the collective er representative body of 
the people ; and sometimes to all these, according 
to the various constitutions of civil governments, 
which were indifferent before they were made, 
but cease to be so, and are obligatory on every 
member of the community afterward. There 
must be an absolute power in every civil society 
placed somewhere. As it is placed in one man, 
or in more, a monarchy arises, or an aristocracy, 
or a democracy: and, when it is divided between 
: all 
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all these, a mixed government, which is, I pre- 
sume, the best of the four. By this representa- 
tion, so evidently true, that no man who is in his 
wits:can doubt of it, we may learn to despise and 
abhor certain venal or stupid writers in favour of 
monarchy. Some of these would persuade, like 
Tilmer, that Adam was an.absolute monarch by 
creation ; that his right has descended to kings; 
that all other men are slaves by birth, and never 
had a right to choose cither forms of government 
or gavernors. Some again would persuade, like 
Hornius, whom Puffendorff* cites and refutes, 
that although men have a right to make cove- 
nants, and constitute civil goveraments, they 
have no power to confer sovereignty on princes, 
They may choose a king to govern them, that is, 
they may name a person on whom this sovereign- 
ty, this majesty, this power to govern, which they 
cannot give, will descend, by a sort of divine 
emanation, from God, who can alone give them. 
Filmer’s hypothesis will be always lame as well as 
absurd, till Adam’s right heirs, for all other 
princes are by this hypothesis no better than usur- 
pers, can be certainly distinguished. They would 
be so by Harry Martin’s expedient, if they were 
born with combs on their heads, and every other 
man witha bunch on his back. But nothing of this 
kind has yet appeared among the phenomena of 
nature, and, till it does, we must content ourselves 
to acknowledge such kings as we have, The hy- 


Lib. vii, ¢. Hi, 


pothesis 
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pothesis of Hornius does not expose us to the 
same tncertainty, and we may know our king by 
much the same rule by which the Tartarians know 
their god. When a king is chosen, soveréibaty_ 
and majesty descend immediately upon him, and 
he is completely a king. Whena great Lama is 
chosen, the soul of Foe eriters immediately inte 
him, and he is completely a god. There are mariy 
more foolish and htavisly hypotheses of the samé 
Kind; and the principal promoters of them, inevery 
country, have been the clergy, ‘whose flattery to 
princes had well nigh succeeded among us, ‘60 as 
to make the cause of tyrranny, what it has been, 
and still continues to be made in other nations, 
the cause of God. But though we’ believe, that 
monarchy was the first form of civil government, 
and that paternal government might lead men to 
it; yet may we believe very consistently, and we 
must believe, unless we resolve to believe against 
fact and reason both, that this, like every other 
form of government, is of haman institution, esta- 
Wished by the people, and for the people; and 
that no other majesty, sitité thé word ithposes so 
much, is inherent in it, than that which belongs to 
the supreme power of every state, wherever that 
Rower is placed. Natural government was de- 
signed to last, and did last, till civil government 
became necessary. -Nature instituted one, and 
directed human reason to the other. She meaned 
the same in both cases, the good of the governed. 
Her institution and her direction could not have 
diferent ends. She intended, no. doubt, that they 
who 
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had been treated like children, under the influ- 
ence of instinct, should be treated so likewise 
under the influence of reason. 


Pacts 


XI. 


J Have said thus much, in order to show, that 
political societies grew out of natural, and that 
civil governments were formed, not by the concur- 
rence of individuals, but by the associations of 
families. It is the more necessary to repeat and 
to inculcate this distinction, because, for want of 
making it, and by representing mankind to them- 
selves like a sumber of savage individuals out of 
all society in their natural state, instead of con- 
sidering them as members of families from their 
birth, and such too long to be at any time the 
solitary vagabonds of the other hypothesis, our 
best writers, even Mr. Hooker, and much more 
Mr. Locke, have reasoned both inconsistently 
and on a false foundation. Inconsistently, be- 
cause they sometimes acknowledge paternal go- 
vernment to have preceded civil, and yet reason 
about the institution of civil, as if men had been 
then first assembled in any kind of society, or 
had been subject to any kind of rule; for to say, 
that the law of nature was of itself such a rule, 
and that every one of these independent inhabi- 
tants of the Earth did, or might exercise justice 
for himself and others, on those who violated 
this law, was language unworthy of Alr, Locke, 


Vor. VIL Fer and 
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and unnecessary to his system, and: yet it is the 
language of his second chapter, in his second 
book of Civil Government. Falsely, because it is 
casy to demonstrate, that mankind never was in 
such a state of nature as these authors generally, 
the best and the worst, have assumed, by demon- 
strating, that the generations of men could not 
have been continued in such a state. It is im- 
possible we should know, by history or tradition, 
how the first civil governments were established. 
It is so impossible, that if any history or tradition 
pretended to give such relations, they would lose 
deservedly all credit for this very reason. But 
we may guess with great probability, by analogy 
from what we know; and we may ‘reject without 
presumption the whimsies, that speculative men 
invent, in contradiction to this analogy, and to the 
visible constitution of human nature. “ If we 
‘“* may not suppose men ever to have been in the 
‘ state of nature,” says Mr. Locke*, ‘‘ because 


“ we hear not much of them in such a state, we. 


“* may as well suppose the armies of Salmanasser 
“ or Xerxes were never children, because we hear 
“ little of them till they were men, and embodied 
“in armies.” But with submission to this great 
author, the comparison is not at all to his pur- 
pose, nor helps him in the least to answer the ob- 
jection he supposed might be made to him. No 
man would be mad enough, most certainly, to 
deny, that all these soldiers had been once chil- 


* Civ, Gov. ¢, viii. 
dren, 
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dién, though he neither knew them nor had ever 
heard of them in their childhood. But, to make 
the comparison apposite, mo man should be able 
to affirm, that all these soldiers had been mem- 
bers of other communities before they were em- 
bodied in these armies. The question is not, 
whether men lived together in the state of nature 
sirice the world was their common habitation, but 
what the state of nature was, whether it was 
composed of men who lived together in families, 
and whether these families, by uniting together, 
gave a beginning to political societies ; or whether: 
it was composed of as many solitary individuals 
as there were men in the world, and whether these 
men, independent and equal one among ano- 
ther, met amicably together, and set up govern- 
ment without any better preparation for it: 
Locke insists much on the natural equality and 
frecdom of mankind; but he seems to carry his 
hotions on the subject a little further, than nature 
and the reason of things will allow. We may 
distinguisl: a personal and a social equality. Na- 
ture has been far from constituting the first, and 
the creatures of no other species are probably so 
unequal in this respect as those of the human, 
The utmost efforts of art cannot give them even 
the appearances of equality. But nature has 
really, if not so apparently, constituted the last ; 
for the father was a son, and the son will be a 
father } the magistrate might have been a subject, 
and the subject a magistrate. Nature has de- 
termined nothing in these cases, and therefore 
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these last destinations, when they are made with 
a partial inequality in these societies of men, are 
due solely to the folly of men, to their neglect of 
natural indications, not to the indications of na- 
ture, and to the, imperfection of all human esta- 
blishments; so that the reverse of them would 
take effect, for the most part, if the indications 
of n.ture were observed and followed. He who 
sits on a throne would inhabit a cottage, and he 
who holds a plough would wield a sceptre. 

That all men are born to be free, is undoubt- 
edly true; and therefore I think, that they never 
were in such a state of nature as Locke assumes*. 
His state of perfect freedom, so he calls it, would 
have been a state of war and violénce, of mutual 
and alternate oppression, as really as that which 
Hobbes imagined to have been the state of na- 
ture. He distinguishes, indeed, between liberty 
and licence, and supposes a law of nature in force 
to restrain the latter. But as he supposes, at the 
same time, that-every man had an equal right to 
be the executioner of this law, as well as the 
judge, and to punish the offenders against it, not 
only for his own preservation, but in order to 
preserve mankind in general, it is plain, that this 
hypothesis implies the same absurdities: as_ the 
other; and that the state of mankind under the 
law of nature, according to Locke, would have 
been very little, if at all better than the state ,of 
‘mature, before there was any such thing as law, 

< . 


* Ibe cite 


according 
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according to Hobbes. The pretence of law in 
one would have done as much hurt as the want 
of it in the other ; and itis easy to conceive what 
tyranny and oppression would have prevailed uni- 
versally, if every man, beside being judge in his 
own cause, had been a universal judge and ex- 
ecutioner. 

Mr, Locke doubted not but his doctrine would 
seem very strange to some men; and, in truth, 
they must be very strange men, to whom it 
does not appear such, \He asks, however, before 
it be condemned, to have this question resolved, 
by what right princes or states can put to death 
or punish an alien for any crime he commits in 
their countries’? The alien is not subject to their 
laws. ‘They must punish him, therefore, by the 
law of nature ; and, if by the law of natyré every 
man hath not power to punish offences against it, 
he does not see how the magistrates of any com- 
munity can punish an alien, This is the ques- 
tion, this the argument; and a sufficient answer 
may be given to both, without consalting Grotius, 
Puffendorff, or any of the oracles of law, Though 
an alien does not owe allegiance to the sovereign 
power of the country wherein he is an alien, be- 
cause two distinct allegiances eannot be due from 
the same person at the same time; yet he is 
under the protection of that government, and a 
subject of it, who should rob or murder him, 


would be punished by the laws of it. He is. 


therefore lable to be punished by the same laws, 
FES and 
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and it is not true, that they who make them and 
they who execute them are to him, in such cases 
as these, men without authority. The laws that 
concern men as denizens only concern him not, 
for he enjoys none of the advantages peculiarly 
and exclusively attributed to denizens. But the 
laws that are necessary to preserve the peace and 
good order of a community concern every man 
who lives in it, and the alien submits himself voy 
luntarily to them when he reselves to do so. He 
can be entitled to protection on no other con- 
dition. He accepts this condition: he is punish- 
able therefore by his own consent, and the mu- 
nicipal laws, not the laws of nature alone, con- 
demn him justly. But if the former did not 
speak to him, if he was not bound ta hearken to 
them, as Locke affirms too generally and too 
rashly, would there be no difference between the 
right which he assumes to belong to every man by 
nature of punishing offences against her laws, as 
this man soberly judges the case to require, and 
that right which a court of justice has to proceed 
by stated rules, that reason authorises, and genes 
ral consent approves, against an alien, who vio- 
lates at once the particular laws of a community 
and the universal laws of nature ? Would there 
be so littlé difference, that one could not stand 
without the other; nor the conduct of princes 
and states in punishing aliens in these cases be 
justified, unless this strange doctrine were ad- 
mitted ? I think no man who is capable of reflec- 
tion will be of this mind. But thus it happens to 

men 
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men of the greatest genius, when they grow to be 
over fond of an hypothesis. They pursue the 
trains of their abstract, that is their general ideas, 
wherever these carry them. Thus they are led to 
maintain propositions so little conformable to the 
real constitution of things, that he who reasons 
less on general notions, and confines himself more 
to observe this constitution in every particular, 
will have frequent occasions to discern a wide dif- 
ference between the speculations of philosophers 
and the original invariable system of nature. 

I am not as much persuaded as Mr. Locke was, 
that all political societies began from a voluntary 
union. Many of them did, and I think, that this 
union was a Voluntary union of families in societies 
that may be called legal, because they were made 
according to natural and divine appointment; for 
those that may be called illegal will fall under 
another consideration. I think thus because the 
most early traditions, and the most ancient as 
we]l as modern histories, even those that are cited 
to prove the contrary, show me mankind, not 
only in their childhood, but in their manhood, 

assembled in families before they were so in civil 

societies. Joseph Acosta, who is cited by Locke, 
says, ‘‘ there was reason to conjecture, that the 
“ people of Peru bad neither kings nor common- 
“ wealths for along time.” But how did they 
live during this time? Were they so many indi- 
viduals scattered about the country without any 
form or appearance of society? By no means, 
They lived in treops, as they do at this day in 
Braé Florida, 
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Florida; and we know how the people of Florida 
and North America live at this day, by a multi- 
tude of persons, missionaries and others, who 
all represent them as tribes or families, that ob- 
serve the precepts and customs of their ancestors, 
that have publick assemblies for consultation, 
wherein their elders preside, and that give the 
supreme command over them, in time of war at 
least, to persons they elect, as other savages subs 
init to the more permanent authority of their 
caciques. I think it evident beyond all contra- 
diction, from observing the constitution of human 
nature, physical, and moral, that mankind could 
not have subsisted, nor have been propagated, if 
men had been ever out of saciety, and that having 
been educated till their years of discretion in it, 
though they might possibly but rarely change so- 
cieties, they would never go out of society, nor 
could become such unassociated independent 
creatures, as they are supposed to have been by 
the other liypothesis, till they became members of 
some political saciety. I think it easy ta con- 
ceive, how men were prepared, by living in natu- 
ral, to live in political societies; and impossible 
to conceive how strolling savages,, who knew na 
subordination, nor had been accustomed to ob- 
serve any rules of social life, could be picked up 
onc by one, as it were, and reduced at once under 
the laws of any civil government. Whenever 
this was done, paternal authority had, no doubt, 
a great share in determining their families to unite 
with one another; but if we believe, that the con- 
sent 
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sent of every family was collectively taken, we 
shalt assume no more than what is actually prac- 
tised among the savages om every occasion, of 
makiug war and peace, of huntings, and trans- 
migrations from one settlement to another. In 
short, I think, as tradition, history, an analogy 
to what passes in some sort before our eyes, and 
the actual constitution of human nature lead me 
to think ;. whereas much abler men are led into 
different extremes, to support different bypothe- 
ses. ‘To support the divine right and absolute. 
power of kings, Filmer advanced the silly and 
slavish notion of royal fatherhood. Silly, indeed, 
as well as slavish, it must be reputed; since 
though the power of the father was, on many 
accounts, greater and lasted longer than that of 
the mother, and since he-could not therefore have 
talked of royal motherhood, if it had served his 
purpose, with as much seeming propriety as of * 
royal fatherhood ; yet is it certain, that even the 
paternal was a temporary power, as it has been 
éxplained above, and that when it continted 
longer than the minority of children, this was 
due to gratitude, to habitual reverence, or to cir- 
cumstances of conveniency, and in no sort to 
any nateral right that the father had. To deduce 
therefore from hence a right and power, such as 
Filmer would ascribe to kings, is perhaps one of 
the greatest absurdities that was ever committed 
to paper. A very commendable zeal to explode 
these false potions of government, and to assert 
the cause of liberty, carried Locke into another 

extreme, 
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extreme, very unnecessarily, as I apprehend. 
He assumed the state of nature to be such as 
could never exist, and the method of establish- 
ing civil societies to be such as could never be 
executed. Will it be said, that be meaned only to 
give an abstract system of the natural rights of 
mankind? I shall ask, if it be said, to what pur- 
pose was it to make any abstract system of rights, 
hat never did nor could exist, and of a method 
of establishing civil government, that never could 
be taken? It could serve surely no other purpose, 
than to give us a notion of natural liberty very 
different from the real constitution of nature, by 
which we are less able to preserve liberty without 
some sort or other of government, than we are 
liable to lose it by the abyse of government. I 
shall ask, in the next place, whether the right of 
mankind to be governed by law, and not by will, 
under every form of civil government, be not as 
well established by referring the original of all 
these forms to the consent of men assembled in 
families, as to the consent of men dispersed, 
God knows why, after having been educated in 
one kind of society, and assembled, God knows 
how, to establish another, 


_ xl, 


As it is much more reasonable to judge, in all 
cases, by a consideration of the actual constitu- 
tion of human nature, than to run the risk of 


g mistaking 
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mistaking what is true by imagining what may be 
0; it is likewise both reasonable and necessary, 
on the subject spoken of here, to lookas far back 
as we have any fight on the natural and political 
state of mankind; in which review we shall find 
sufficient inducements to think, that the state of 
nature was not a state of anarchy, but a state of 
government, and that some form or other of it 
subsisted at all times and in all places, however 
these forms may have varied. We distinguish 
between natural and political society; but the 
real difference between them is not so great.as we 
imagine, Nature instituted the former, but we 
cannot doubt that reason and experience improved 
jt, without changing the form from time to time, 
as the circumstances of families altered. When 
these were altered so far, that the same form would 
do no longer, men altered the form itself. They 
kept nearer co it in some societies, and went fur- 
ther from it in others. The institution ceased to 
be that of nature, it became that of art. But 
in all other respects, there was no more reason, 
perhaps, to say, whenever and wherever this hap- 
pened, for it would be ridiculous to assume that 
it happened every where at once, that a new state 
of mankind arose in those places and at those 
times, than there has been to say so on every great 
revolution of government since, when monarchies 
have changed from elective to hereditary, when 
arjstocracies or democracies have been raised on 
their ruin, or mixed governments on-those of all 
three, 

Mention 
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Mention has been made of the Egyptians, who 
appear to have been, if aay people we know of 
were such, the Aborigines of their country. The 
accounts which history gives of their political con- 
stitution, and those anecdotes which tradition has 
preserved concerning the original of it, incline, 
“and almost determine one to think, that it was 
formed in the manner which has been assumed of 
forming political societies for mutual advantage, 
or common defence; that the union of families 
composed several small dynasties, and the union 
of dynasties one great empire; that it was so 
formed on principles of common utility, and with- 
out the insociable design of invading others, till 
Sethosis, or Egyptus, or Sesostris, and’ other con- 
querors arose, who invaded the nations of Africa, 
of Asia, and even of Europe, as the Ethiopians 
and Arabians invaded Egypt. The other great 
empire, the Babylonian or Assyrian, of which the 
Grecian antiquaries, who knew nothing of China, 
relate so many wonders, scems to have been 
formed in another manner. 

Lawyers speak of illegal communitics of bo- 
dies of men who unite under certain conditions, 
and become societies to break all the rules of so~ 
eiability; to rob, and to plunder, like the ancient 
Greeks spoken of by ‘Thucydides, or the modern 
Arabs and Tartars. Some of these have never 
settled in civil governments. They have gathered 
from tine to time, like vapours into clouds, have 
produced storms, marked their course by, devas- 
tation, and done great, but transient mischief. 

Other 
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Other confederacies there hayé been, as illegal as 
these in their institution, designed to invade the 
possessions of others, and to form political so- 
cieties by conquest against the laws of nature, 
instead of forming them by compact agreeably 
to it. 
As I assume, with more probability on my side 
than such hypotheses have generally, that the | 
reigns Of the most ancient kings of Egypt were: 
called the reigns.of the gods, on account of the 
wise laws and institutions by which they promoted 
the peace and happiness of that people ; so we 
may assume, that the Assyrian empire was found- 
ed and supported, from the first, by violence. 
Who Nimrod was, or Belus, or any of those that 
have been named in the variety and uncer4 
tainty of traditions, among the founders ef this 
empire, when they lived, and what they did, it 
is impossible to say. Even Marsham, who ta- 
boured this point so much, with all bis, sagacity, 
and all his learning, left it, as he found it, in the 
dark. But as Nimrod stands represented, in the 
Mosaical history, a mighty hunter before the Lord, 
he gives us the idea of a warrior ; and we may be- 
lieve, without straining the sense of ancient anec- 
dotes too much, that Bel, Belus, or Baal, who 
was so sanguinary a god, had not been a king of 
great moderation, nor had acquired power by 
persuasion rather than by force, by the arts of 
peace than by usurpation and war. Justis says, 
that Ninus was the first, not to make.war, lout to 
change 
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change ‘the nature of it*, and to extend his ems 
pire by subduing his neighbours. ‘The Egyptian 
Sesostris, and the Scythian Tanaus, much more 
ancient, had made war for fame alone, ‘and; 
content with victory, had abstained from empire f. 
Their kingdoms, which each nation reputed to 
be the most aticient of the world, and which were 
so, perhaps, of the world they knew, had beea 
established long before these wars begun. Arts 
and sciences were more improved amang the 
Egyptians: primitive simplicity among the Scy- 
thians. But it is probable; that neither of them 
engaged in wars, till self-defence made them ne 
cessary, or till the ambition of their princes gave 
occasion to them, ‘Then Sesostris harnessed mo- 
narchs to his chariot. Then the Scythians im- 
posed a tribute on Asia, rather as the trophy than 
the reward of their victoryt. The first Assyrian 
kings, on the contrary, established their monarchy 
by force, in an age when the illegal confederacy 
ofa few families was sufficient to give the most 
forward and the most popular man among them 
the title of a mighty hunter, and the means of 
forming a political society on a principal of ambi-+ 
tion, and by usurpation on the other little states, 
unskilled and unable to resist: “ rudes ad resis- 
“ tendum.” 

There must needs have been a multitude of nu« 


* Avitum gentium morem. 

+ Cantenti victoria, imperio abstinebants 

t Magis in titulum imperii, quam in victoria premium. 
merous 
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merous families, or little states, in these early 
days, and in the countries we speak of here, since 
Joshua conquered one and thirty kings in the 
land of Canaan. It is easy, therefore, to con- 
ceive how such a man as we assume Nimrod to 
have been, on the authority of Scripture, and 
Belus after him, if they were different persons, 
for that one was the Saturn and the other the Ju- 
piter of the Greeks is not so very certain; that 
suchaman, I say, might unite by consent both 
men and families of men, as fierce as himself, in 
confederacies to invade others. Whatever use 
they made of this, whether they contented them- 
selves to conquer and to ravage, or whether, as 
they had united by consent, they obliged their 
neighbours to unite with them by force, it seems, 
that Ninus profited of their success to do the Jast. 
He extended his dominion by victory, and as he 
extended it, he confirmed it. Thus the Baby- 
lonian empire was founded by force of arms, and 
thus it was maintained ; till, as force had raised 
it, force destroyed it, and illegal coufederacies 
put an end to what illegal confederacies had 
begun. 

If we consider the true ends of society, to which 
the general nature and reason of things direct 
mankind, we should find it hard to conceive how 
they could be induced to unite their families on 
any other motives than those of common utility, 
and common defence, against the little robbers 
that have been mentioned; or how, when a su- 
perior force made them safe from these, they 

should 
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should choose to become great robbers themselves, 
and to invade and conquer, as if their happiness 
had depended more on subduing other govern- 
ments, than on a wise and just constitution of their 
own. Butif we consider the particular nature of 
man, wherein thére is one principle, that directs 
him agreeably to the general law of nature, and 
another, which is nothing more than the impulse of 
appetites and passions, that are of subordinate 
use in the human ceconomy, but were not designed 
to be the laws of it, we shall easily conceive how 
the conduct of mankind has become, in these cases, 
and almost in all others, repugnant to nature, 

“reason, and their own common sense. 
The first impressions that are made on societies, 
like those on particular men, last long, and the 
worst longest. The character of a few eminent — 
persons, nay of some one who has acquired fame, 
authority, and power, especially if he has had 
the legislative in matters religious as well as civil, 
becomes that of a nation, grows confirmed by cus- 
tom, and passes for natural and reasonable in de- 
spite of nature and reason. This happens in par- 
ticular states, and this has happened in the great 
‘commonwealth of mankind. If some men have 
been deified for the good many have been so for the 
burt they did ; and conquerors, the most noxious of 
all animais, have become objects of adoration. How- 
ever unlike nations may be to nations in their dis- 
positions and manners, all of them, even the 
weakest, scck their own advantage, real or imagi- 
nary, 
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hary, at the expense of others. Thus have the 
civil societies of men acted toward one another 
from their primitive institution ; for if some set 
the example, the others soon followed it, and 
while every particular state has gone through va- 
rious forms of government and revolutions of 
fortune, the universal state of mankind has been 
little less than a state of perpetual anarchy. © Fa- 
milies kept men out of tliat state of individuality 
which Hobbes, and even Locke, supposes. But 
political societies have been always individuals. 


XV. 


. 
Besipe the two manners that have been men- 
_ tioned, in which civil socicties were formed, there 
was a third very near akin to the second, that 
came into frequent use, when the number of peo- 
ple increased in some countries faster than their 
industry, avd the order of their government made 
provision for them ; or when, for some other rea- 
son, the greatest part of a community, and the 
sovercign power in il, resolved to drive out a 
smaller part, that they judged noxious to the whole. 
This manner of establishing new governments, 
when it was done by force, and it was seldom 
done with the consent of the invaded, was full as 
illegal, relative to the law of nature, in the ins 
vaders, however softened by pretences of neces- 
sity, as the second. It was more bloody too, 
when they, who defended their ancient posses- 
Vou. VIL Ge sions 
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sions were more able to resist, and they whe 
sought new habitations were more numerous thaw 
either of them had been, when kingdoms and 
states were first formed, and colonies were first 
planted. The inhabitants of Gaul were grown so 
numerous, that in the very beginning of the Ro- 
man empire, in the reign of the elder Tarquin, 
the Celtick Gauls, who sacked Rome two hundred 
years afterward, began to send their colonies 
abroad, at the instigation of their king Ambigatus*. 
He thought it necessary to exonerate his kingdom, 
dver crowded with people. “ exonerare pregra- 
“ vante turb4 regnum.” He authoriscd the ex- 
peditions, by setting bis nephews at the head of 
them, by giving them commissions to-settle wher- 
ever the gods should direct, by auguries, “in quas 
 dii dedissent auguriis sedes,” and by levying 
such formidable armies for this purpose as no na- 
tion should be able to resist, “‘ ne que gens arcere 
“ advenientes posset.” This account, that Livy- 
gives of the Celtick invasions, may serve, in some 
sort, for those which other nations made on the 
Roman provinces, long after histime, and in the 
decline of that empire. The Ostrogoths, the Vi- 
sigoths, the Vandals, and the Lombards, to whom 
the- Franks, although am assemblage of adven- 
turers perhaps, rather than one people, may be 
added, were the principal nations, who broke 
down the barriers of the Roman émpire, and who 
established themselves in several provinces onthe 


* Liv, lib. v. 


ruins 
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ruins of it. They were-all detached to seek new 
habitations fronr the various and numberless fa- 
milies and societies of people who inhabited Scy- 
thia, that is, the immense extent of country be- 
yond the Rhine and the Danube, as far as the 
Baltick northward, and the Euxine and the Cas- 
pian, at least, eastward. We know little about 
them, while they remained in their deserts, and 
that little is very confused, and no doubt very 
fabutous. But this, in general, is certain, their 
numbers increaséd so much in every society, and 
the fertility of the country which every society 
possessed, as well as their skill to improve it, was 
so little proportionable to the wants of such num- 
bers, that they wre continually sending forth 
-new colonies to seek new habitations, one at the 
expense of the other, driving and driven out by 
turns. The same necessity, and the same habits 
of invading continued when the Roman empire, 
divided by Constantine, and weakened by bis 
Christian successors, was,no longer able to repel 
their incursions. They had too, beside necessity, 
another strong temptation at this time. The ex- 
peditions they undertook were in themselves 
more inviting than any of the former, “ haud 
«* pauld letiorem viam dii dabant,” as Livy says, 
when he compares that of Belovesus into Italy 
with that of Sigovesus into the Hercynian forest. 
They removed to better climates, to countries 
more fruitful, or more cultivated, as well as more 
adorned than their own ; and the surprise of 
Athanaricus, king of the Visigoths, who had 

GG made 
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made a peace with Gratian for presents, and prirte 
cipally for victuals, when he came to Constanti- 
nople, at the invitation of Theodosius, is nothing 
Jess than surprising, although Jornandes describes 
it to have been extreme. 

A multitude of examples might be-brought of 
kingdoms and states, that arose from such trans- 
migrations as these, of Greeks, of Pheenicians, 
and of other people. Sometimes they were 
formed by agreement, @ few instances of which 
are to be found in history and tradition, but much 
oftener by violence, and sometimes by such eir- 
eumstances of cruelty, as were sufficient to exter- 
minate the lawful possessors; one instance of 
which, beside those already pointed Sut, requires 
a particular mention in this place. It is not only 
to be reputed more authentick than any other, be- 
cause it makes a part, and a principal part of 
sacred history, but it is more full and more mar- 
veHous in all the particular circumstances of it, 
and shows another occasion, beside that of a too 
great increase of people, on which one part of @ 
community was desirous to seck out new habita- 
tions, or was compelicd to it by the other. The 
wandering family of Abraham, that had hovered 
Yong about Egypt, and had gone thither often for 
bread, to the want of which these pastors were 
much exposed, settled in that country at last, 
under the protection of Joseph, and continued in 
it above two centuries, That they did not at- 
tempt to establish a government of their own In it, 
like other strangers who came from barren into 

fruitful 
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fruitful countries, is easily accounted for by the 
smallness of their number, as well as by the situ- 
ation of Joseph, and their relation to him. But 
it ig not so easy to account for the patience, with 
which they bore, after the death of Joseph, a 
cruel servitude of fourscore years, to which the 
tyranny of the Egyptians had reduced them, when 
their number increased in every generation sa 
vastly, that they could bring, at the time of the 
Exode, six hundred thousand fighting men into 
the field. This very increase might seem incredi- 
ble in any other history, notwithstanding the 
calculations that have been made, to show that it 
does not exceed the natural multiplication of a 
people, anfong whom polygamy and concubinage 
are established. But admitting these immense 
numbers, and this extreme patience of the Is- 
raelites, naturally impatient, rash, and unruly, to 
be consistent; admitting, that the expectation of 
a promised land, whereof their father Abraham 
had taken possession for.them, by erecting altars 
init, as the Spanish adventurers took possession 
of several countries in America, by erecting crosses 
in them, which they conquered afterward, and 
claimed by virtue of this right of possession to 
belong to them; admitting this expectation, I say, 
as an additional reason why the Israelites submite . 
ted to their bondage so long, and made no at- 
tempt to establish an independent kingdom or 
commonwealth in Egypt; yet will it be hard to 
conceive, how they could find it so difficult to with- 
draw themselves out of this country, when Mo- 
GES seg 
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ses determined them to it. An army of six bun- 
dred thousand men was sufficient to have con- 
quered Egypt. The Arabians probably, and the 
Persians certainly conquered it with a less forcé . 
than they might have employed merely to march _ 
out of it. 

Such considerations may lead one to think, that 
the accounts pagan authors give of their Exode 
are not wholly fabulous, and that it is an exam- 
ple in point of the case I assumed, the case of 
people driven out of some communities, because 
they were for some reason or other not only bur- 
densome, but noxious to’them. ‘The Israelites 
were not guilty of sedition or rebellion. They 
bore their stripes patiently. But as their stripes 
made them willing to leave the country, an epi- 
demical infectious distemper in the Lower Egypt 
might make Pharaoh desirous to drive the inhabit- 
ants of that part of his kingdom into the neigh- 
bouring deserts; and if he followed them to the 
Red Sea, it might be rather to recover the jewels, 
and the vessels of gold.and silver, which they had 
stole, under the pretence of borrowing, than to 
stop them and bring them back. Tertullian * 
has preserved a tradition, which favours this sup- 
position; for he relates, that the Egyptians sent 
messengers to Moses in the desert to demand res- 
titution, that the Israelites on their side demanded 
to be paid for their labour while in servitude, and 

_ that an account being stated, the balance seemed 


* Adv. Marcionem, Lib. ii, ¢, 206 
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to be much in favour of the latter. Thus you 

- see, that the Egyptians robbed the Israelites, not 
the Israelites the Egyptians, as it has been 
thought. 

Mr. Selden has given us the same story*, and 
two others, as they are told with some little dif- 
ference in the Babylonian Gemara, and a book 
called Beresith Rabba. This overlearned writer 
does not decide whether the facts are true, or 
whether they are rabbinical inventions, “ ingenii 
“ rabinici figmenta.” They deserve, however, to 
be mentionéd, because of their immediate rela- 
tion to the anecdote just now quoted from Tertul- 
lian, and to the right the Israelites had to the 
land of Canaan. The anecdote is much the 
same. The scene where it passed, and the per- 
sons among whom, are alone changed. Josephus, 
and others after him, and like him, have sounded 
high the reverence and munificence, ‘ reveren- 
“ tiam atque munificentiam,” says Selden, which 
Alexander the Great showed to Jaddus the high 
pricst, and to the whole nateon of the Jews, when 
he reccived them under his protection, for they 
purchased his protection, much as the priests of 
Jupiter Hammon did, one by flattering prophe- 
cies, the other bya flattering genealogy. Three 
controversies, then, were decided in their favour, 
at the tribunal of this prince, against the Egyp- 

. tians, the Africans, and the Ismaelites, or Arabs, 
according to the rabbins, those great compilers of 


# De Jure Nat. & Gent. juxte Discip. Ebraor. Lib. yii, c. 8, 
GGk Jewish 
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Jewish traditions. The Egyptians demanded re- 
stitution of the silver and gold which they had lent 
the Israclites about a thousand years before, at the 
time of their Exode, and insisted on the passage - 
where Moses says, that God gave his people fa- 
your in the eyes of the Egyptians*, But Gibeah ~ 
ben Pesisa, the famous lawyer, who was counsel 
on the other side, pleaded, that six hundred thou- 
sand of the Israelites having served the Egyp- 
tians four hundred and thirty years, the former 
had a just demand on the latter for this service ; 
and this debt, which was computed for a time sq 
much longer than that of the bondage of the peo~ 
ple of Israel, and for numbers so much greater 
than theirs at any time pethaps, but certainly 
during the far greatest part of the time, that they ” 
were even known to the Egyptians; this debt, I 
say, we may well believe exceeded the value of a 
few jewels, and vessels of gold and silver, and 
some raiment, or old clothes, that they carried 
away with them. In short, the Egyptians were 
condemned, in this suit, at Alexander’s tribunal. 
So were the Africans, who demanded the land of 
Canaan, as the estate of their father Canaan, and 
therefore their inheritance. The lawyer of the 
Jews quoted the curse pronounced against the 
son of Ham, more unfortunate than guilty ; ask- 
ed, if the possessions of slaves did not belong to 
their masters ; insisted that the Africans were still 
* Deum dedisse gratiam populo in oculis Zgyptiorum, ut 
+ postulata concederent eis, scu mutuo darent qux ipsi peterent. 
such 
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such to his clients in equity, though not in fact, 
and sent them away incenfusion. The cause of 
the Ismaelites, who pretended to be coheirs with 
the Israelites, came on last, but they were soon 
silenced by producing the will of Abraham, as 
Moses recorded it, and in which the patriarch 
gives all his estate to Isaac,except some legacies to 
the children he had by his concubines. Well might 
Selden say, that these suits were of a wonderful 
nature, ‘‘ mirc sunt he disceptationes forenses,” 
whercin both sides agreed to have the cause deci- 
ded by arguments drawn from the law of the Jews, 
from their history, and from their interpretations 
of both, without any regard to a prescription of 
so many agés. But it is time that I return to 
speak of the manner, in which the Israelites pro- 
ceeded in the acquisition of new habitations, and 
in forming not only one commonwealth the more 
in the world, but the most singular establishment, 
ecclesiastical and civil, that ever was formed ; for 
such it must be allowed to have been, unless any 
one shall think, that it ap; 
than it really was, because we do not know all, as 
we know some of the laws, customs, and preten- 
sions of other ancient nations. , 
When Linclude with the Israelites in this trans- 
migration many of the other inhabitants of the 
Lower Egypt, and suppose, that a common dis- 
temper, ratheg than a common religion, unless 
that religion was idolatry, united them in it, no- 
thing is assamed uureasonably, as every one, who 
considers how litue fit the Israelites, so prone to 
ic idolatry 








3 to us more singular 
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idolatry themselves, were to convert others from 
it, must‘agree. But whatever the religion of this 
mixed multitude of Israelites and Fevptians was, 
before they put themselves’ under the conduct of 
Moses, they became the same people in this, and 
in every other respect afterward. They enter- 
tained the same hopes, and marched with confi- 
dence under the same leader to conquer new ha- 
bitations. Well might they march with this con- 
fidence, when miracles accompanied them in one 
continued series; and it is even surprising, that 
they should despond at any time, after the first 
miracle had been wrought at the passage of the 
Red Sea, though Josephus goes out of his cha- 
racter on this occasion, and instead Of magnifying, 
diminishes the wonder, by comparing this passage 
to that of Alexander’s army, who marched on the 
strand, or waded through shallow water along the 
Pamphitian coast. 

"Phere were, beside the miracles, many circum 
stances in this famous transmigration of the Is- 
raelites, which deserve our notice for their parti- 
cularity. One of these is so much to the present 
purpose, that it must be mentioned, The Isracl- 
yes remained forty years in the desert, before they 
undertook -the conquest of the promised land; a 
time sufficient to wear out the leprosy, if they 
were aflicted with that distemper, as profane his- 
tory asserts ; the authority of whigh must not be 
Fightly rejected, since Jews and Christians both 
are so glad to lean upon it, whenever it serves to 
explain or confirm any point of sacred chréna- 

logy 
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logy or history, and since the impertinence of 
thinking it sufficient for-that purpose, and insuf- 
ficient for any other, would be,too gross. There 
is another reason given, in the history ascribed to 
Moses, why the Israelites were kept so long in the 
desert. When they came to the borders of the 
promised land, they matinied, distrusted God, 
who wag already declared their God, their King, 
and the general of their armies. They threatened 
‘ to choose another Icader, and to return to Egypt. 
Upon this provocation it is said, that God re- 
solved to keep them, as he did keep them, wan- 
dering in the wilderness till the whole generation, 
of twenty years and upward, except Joshua and 
Caleb, was dead. Then, and not sooner, they 
assed the Jordan. 

To this reason, founded solely in the anger of 
God, may we not presume to add another, which 
proceeded from political considerations? When 
I say political considerations, I mean those of 
Moses, not those of God. Far be it from ‘me to 
account for the reasons on which the ceconomy of 
Providence proceeds, when these reasons are not 
plainly revealed-to me in the word or works of 
God. Far be it from me, even to assume, that 
Infinite Wisdom is directed by considerations of 
human policy. But it is neither licentious, nor 
profane, to guess at those which the lawgiver of 
the Jews might have, and I shall do it on this oc- 
casion without any scruple. 

As suon as Moses had brought the mixed mul- 
titude into the desert, the Decalogue was given, 

. and 
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and ether laws were published. He kept them in 
ghis station more than a year, and during that 
time the Sanhedrim was established, many laws, 
political, judicial, and ceremonial, were promal- 
gated, and an entire system of religion and civil 
government was formed. All these jnstitutions 
syere enforced, not only by miracles, but by a 
most rigorous punishment of offenders; witness, 
mong several, that massacre which the Levites 
made of three thousand men in one day, when 
they were commanded, ithout any other form of 
proceeding, to take every tan his sword, and to 
slay his neighbour. Seven or eight and thirty 
years of such governinent as this, of a theocracy, 
wherein Moses, who conversed fimiliarly with 
God, spoke in his name, and delivered and exe- 
cuted his orders, could not fail to make strong 
impressions, and to form strong habits in a new 
generation of men, who had been bred up under 
it. To confirm these impressions and these habits, 
at the end of the fortieth year, just before the 
death of Moses, this legislator renewed the cove- 
nant, so it was called, between God and this peo- 
ple, repeated the law, exhorted Uiem by promises 
and ihreatenings to a strict observation of it, 
and sent them forward, not to conquer and sub- 
due, but to exterminate a whole race, who were 
devoted by God to destruction, and whose coun- 
try had been given to his favourite people, the 
Isyaclites, some ages before, even before they 
were a people. 
Other nations, those for instance who esta- 
blished 
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blishod new governments in several provinces of the 
Roman empire, conquered, and subdued, but did 
not seek to exterminate. The Franks proceeded 
thus in Gaul, the Visiyoths in Spain, the Ostro- 
goths and the Lowhbards in Itly. Driven out 
of their old habitations by force, or by want, they 
sought for new ones in beter climates, and coun- 
tries more fruitful than their deserts. Their spies 
visited the lands they designed to conquer, and as 
that. “ which flowed with wilk and honey” tempt~ 
ed the Israelites, those that abounded with bread, 
and fruits, and wine invited them. But when 
they had defeated all opposition by the force and 
terrour of their arms, they ceased to be enemies, 
and the victerious and the vanquished soon be- 
came one people. They mixed together, and~ 
lived under common laws. But this could never 
be the case between the Israelites and any other 
nation. The first principle of their policy, ec- 
clesiastical and civil, was insociability, and ac- 
cordingly their manners were rendered unsuitable 
to the common nature and genius of mankind, as 
that great divine Dr. Barrow expresses himself, in 
his exposition of the Creed, ‘‘ They were a cho- 
“* sen people, they were holy, and the rest of man- 
** kind profane.” God dictated their law, he in- 
atituted, nay, he aduiinistered their government, 
for which purpose he resided among them, and 
the Levites carried him before them in a wooden 
trunk, between the cherubiim*, as your priests 





* m-—-Arca cherubinis instructa, dei vehiculum, et presen- 
tix sux pignus, Spen, de Thee. Jud. 
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pretend to carry him about in a gold or silver box. 
Ina word, as abject as this people had been if 
Egypt, Moses had taught them to think more 
“highly of themselves in the desert, and they came 
out of it the most unsociable nation upon the Earth, 
So insociable, that they could be nothing less than 
tyrants when they conqwered, nor any thing better 
than slaves when,they were conquered. This has 
been their case too. ‘Their traditions boast a few 
centurics of prosperity and triumph; but in almost 
all ages, before the coming of Christ, as well as 
since, they have been what Tacitus calls them, 
“ yilissima pars servientium.” As they were 
formed to this character of insociability and 
inhospitality in the desert, so they came out of it, 
like beasts of prey, thirsting after blood. The 
Huns, begot by devils, who inhabited Mount 
Caucasus, on Scythian witches*, showed less in- 
humanity, when they were conducted by a hind, 
whom they followed as a guide sent them from the 
gods, into Europef. Attila extended his con- 
quests further than Joshua; but it may be doubted 
whether he shed more blood. More cool blood 
he did not most certainly, Attila. gave quarter 
often; Joshua never; and the five kings who hid 
themselves in a cave at Makkeda, and who were 
murdered by the latter, after he had destroyed 
thoir armies, and made himself master of their 
country, would have been spared by the former. 
It was criminal among the Israelites in his time, 
and it was so much later, to be content with con- 
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quest, and with spoil, or to show mercy to those 
they had robbed. 

By such a conduct as we have described, agree- 
ably tq the Scriptures, this Egyptian colony esta- 
blished itself in Palestine, and formed a civil so- 
ciety in the last mentioned manner. There was 
not above one city, I think, with whom they made 
peace. None escaped the edge of their swords, 
except such as they could not conquer, and such 
as found refuge in foreign countries. Some found 
it among the Pheenicians, for to say, that the Pha 
nicians descended from these refugees, is to affirm 
what neither has been nor can be proved. Some 
found it in other countries, in Africk very proba- 
bly*, since Rrocopius speaks of pillars that re- 
mained in the Tingitana, with this inscription, 
“ we are they who fled from the face of Joshua 
*“ the robber, the son of Nane.” ‘Thus you may 
see how the prophecy of Noah was fulfilled, which 
seems so plain to Bochart, and other great. scho- 
lars, and which is so little intelligible in the terms 
and in the application of them. But whatever 
becomes of the prophecy, the conquest of Canaan 
by this colony from Egypt is the strongest exain- 
ple, that can be produced, of thé mischiefs 
brought on mankind in the establishing of civil so- 
cieties by violence, and therefore much to my pre- 
sent purpose. 


* In Vandalicis. 
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Troven the establishment of civil societies ori- 
ginally, and the maintenance of them since, have 
caused, in the order of Providence, perpetual wars, 
and much of that misery which injustice and vio- 
lence bring on the world, ‘* tot bella orbem, 
* tam multe scelerum facies,” yet the necessity 
of establishing and maintaining them arises from 
the constitution of human nature, and is there= 
fore indispensable. The great commonwealth of 
miankind cannot be reduced under one govern- 
ment, nor subsist without any. Just so we may 
observe, that the laws and constitutions of parti- 
cular societies are every where various, in a mul- 
titude of instances opposite, and in many absurd. 
Laws and constitutions are however necessary to 
be made, and, when they are made, to be kept; 
so that we may apply to all these cases a passage 
jv Terence, much more properly than it is applied 
by Grotius in favour of absolute power, ‘* aut 
© hee cum illis sunt habenda, aut illa cum his 
«© amittenda sunt *.” . 

But now, since the law of nature tends to pro- 
mote the peace and happiness of mankind, and 
since this law is immutable at all times, and in all 
places, for which reason Aristotle compared it to 
tire, that warms and burns alike in Persia and ia 
Greece, how comes it to pass, that the. means 
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Pféscribed by it, answer the ends of it so ill? 
The answer is short, but full. Because these 
means are employed by men whose ‘imperfection 
is such, that all they do must be of course im- 
perfectly done. Whether they are compounded 
of. two substances, or no, may be doubted; but 
that they have in one substance, or one nature, 
two principles of determiration, cannot be doubt- 
ed. Affections and passions excited by immedi- 
ate objects of apparent good, are therefare con- 
tinually in action, “and are excited independently 
of the will, which they determine afterward. 
But reason is a sluggard, that cannot be so ex- 
cited. Reason must be willed into action, and 
as this can warely happen when the will is al- 
ready‘ determined by affections and passions, so, 
when it does happen, a sort of composition ge- 
nerally follows between the two principles; and 
if affections and passions é¢annot govern abso- 
lutely, nor even subject reason to serve as their 
instrument, they require and obtain more indul- 
gence from her than they deserve, or than she 
would show them, if she was entirely free from 
their force, and free from their seduction. 

These reflections, which have been touched 
upon already, may account for the unnatural 
manner in which the Jaw of nature has been ex- 
ecuted by civil societies, and for the absurd inan- 
ner in which it ,has been copied, and improved 
too, as they pretend, by civil laws. Had the re- 
verse of all this been done in a closer conformity 
to the law of nature, the moral state of mankind 
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had been truly paradisaical, but it would not have 
been human. We should not have been the crea- 
tures we were designed to be, and a gap would 
have been left in the gradation of created intel- 
ligencies. The tables af the law of nature are 
hung up, as it were, in the works of God, and 
_ are made obvious to the sight of man, not be- 
cause he is able to observe them in their whole 
extent, and in every part alike, but that he may 
keep them constantly in view, and depart as little 
as possible, in the midst of so many infirmities 
and so many temptations, from them. God has 
shown us wherein our wisdom, our happiness, and 
the perfection of our nature consist; and he has 
left us to ptirsue these ends by the use of our rea- 
son. But reason not being given to all alike, and 
being very imperfectly given to those who possess 
the greatest share, our wisdom and our happiness 
are very imperfect likewise, and the state of man- 
kind is, upon the whole, a very imperfect state. 
We look up much higher than we are able to 
rise. ; 

Whatever violations of these laws may have been 
frequently committed, by particular men, and 
upon particular occasions, none that were deemed 
to be such, and perhaps few that might be called 
such strictly, have been enacted into laws, or have 
grown up into established customs by the plenary, 
or less plenary permission which civilians speak 
of, one of which gives a right to do, and the 
other exempts from punishment for doing. I 
scarce believe, on the credit of ancient and mo- 
: dera 
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dern authors, many of the stories which are told 
concerning the manners of people, whom they 
call savage or barbarous. But if I believed them 
all, I would still maintain, that there were in 
Greece, and at Rome, as many things repugnant 
to the law of nature enjoined, or at least pers 
mitted, as can be produced from the relations we 
have of the peaple of Colchos, of the Massagetre, 
or of the Getulians; and further, that if there 
are not in our civilised and enlightened age as 
many, there are some that exceed in injustice 
and inhumanity ail that we are told of Iroquois, 
Brasilians, or the wildest inhabitants of African 
deserts. The great and principal difference lies 
here. Qur legal violations of natural law have a 
solemn varnish of policy, and even of religion, 
which the casuists of the law, and those of the 
Gospel throw over them, and which always dis- 
guise, although they cannot always hide them, 
Illiterate savage nations have no such varnish to 
employ, and their laws and customs appear to 
every eye but their own as unnatural and abo- 
minable as they really are. To this it may be 
added, that they who can write have a great ad- 
vantage over those who cannot, in all such cases. 
They can extenuate and exaggerate matters of 
fact, and they seldom fail to do it, with no more 
regard to truth than is necessary to make the 
falsehood pass. If we had the history of Canaan 
writ by a Canaanite, that of Carthage by a Car- 
thaginian, or that of Mexico and Pern bya Mex- 
ican and Peruvian, figure to yourself how the 
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hospitality, the fidelity, the innocence, and sint 
plicity of manners, of all these people, would be 
exemplified in various instances, and. what further 
proofs would be brought of the ferocity, - the 
treachery, the injustice and cruelty of the Isra- 
elites, the Romans, and the Spaniards ; of the first 
and the last especially. 
It has been said, that “ the tables of natural 
“ Jaw are hung up in the works of God, and are 
© obvious to the sight of man.” They are so. 
They are so obvious, that no man who is able to 
read the plainest character can mistake them, and 
therefore no political society ever framed a sys- 
tem of law in direct and avowed contradiction to 
them. No not even the Jews, who might think, 
and who did think, that they had little concern 
in the law of nature; since the Author of nature 
had given them a particular law. They might 
justify their neglect of the former, in much the 
same manner that Omar justified the order he 
gave for burning the Alexandrien library; and, 
by what some of their rabbins have said, they 
seem to do little else. If the law of nature con- 
tains nothing more than the written aud oral law 
of Moses, it is unneccssary, might they say, and 
the saying would be worthy of them. If it con- 
tains any thing which is not in the law of Moses, 
or which differs from.that, it ought to be destroy- 
ed. But, however, they acknowiedged, in some 
sort, a law of nature, since they acknowledged a 
law antecedent to that of Moses, and given to 
all the sons of Noah. 
‘Upon 
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Upon the whole, the law of nature is too evi- 
dent, and too important not to have been always 
the law of laws. Such it has been reputed, and 
as such it has been respected, not only by the 
most famous legislators and philosophers, but by 
those who made the first rude essays toward the 
establishment of civil government. Inward con- 
sciousness and outward observation could not 
fail to make it known to them, and to the fathers 
of families, or the patriarchs of mankind before 
them. The errours about it, and the contra- 
dictions to it, that abound, and have always 
abounded, in the laws and customs of socies 
ties, proceed from causes of a very different 
nature, and very consistent with all that has 
been said of it. The law is plain, but the 
precepts it contains are general. Reason collects 
them’ easily from the whole system of God’s 
works, from the constitution of human nature, 
the consequences of human actions, and the in- 
variable course of things. But then to make the 
greatest part of these gencral precepts as useful 
to humankind as the divine lawgiver intended 
them to be, reason has a further task assigned 
her. Reason must be employed to make proper 
and necessary deductions from these precepts, 
and to apply them in every case that concerns our 
duty to God apd man, according to the different 
relations in which we all stand to both, and the 
different places we hold in society. 

Now human reason being at best as fallible as 
it is, and having been as little informed by ex- 
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perience as it was in the early ages, when mane 
kind began to gather into political societies, & 
niultitude of fulse deductions and wrong applica- 
tions could not fail to be made; for nothing can 
be more true than this observation, that the diffi- 
culty of applying general, and even common No» 
tions to particulars, is one great cause of the ere 
rours and misfortunes of mankind. These de- 
ductions and applications were made diversly 
among divers people, and every one accepting 
those of their own growth for true dictates of 
nature and reason, it is easy to conceive what 
numberless prejudices they produced, and how the 
Jaws, customs, opinions, and manners of nations 
have been rendered as various, and as opposite in 
the very same respects, as they are and have al- 
ways been. These prejudices, for so they may 
be properly named, were at first universally, as 
they are still In many, parts of the world, the pre- 
judices of real ignorance. Those of fantastick 
knowledge succeeded these, wherever men ad-~ 
vanced from simplicity to refinement, “a neces= 
« sariis ad elegantiora ;” and which of these 
have done most hurt may be disputed. Thus 
much is certain, There were prejudices of su- 
(perstition to corrupt religion, and prejudices in 
favour of licentiousness and of tyranny, both to 
corrupt the first principles of civil government, 
and to perpetuate errour: so that when men of 
different families and countries, and all fraught 
with differnt prejudices, mingled one way or other 

in 
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in the same societies, it is no wonder that their 
systems of. religion and government were such as 
we find them in all ages. 

The confusion was so great, that the laws of 
nature, and those of positive institution, were 
but ill distinguished, and that.some or all of the 
first kind passed, for laws of the second, while 
some of the second passed for laws of the first. 
Such examples may be found, particularly among 
the Jews, about whom, of all the ancient nations, 
we are the most concerned to be inquisitive, and 
of whom it ishard to say whether their traditions, 
or their reasonings upon them, are most preca- 
rious. ‘They acknowledged in some sort, as it has 
becn said, a law of nature, since they acknow- 
ledged a law antecedent to that of Moses, and 
unwritten: precepts of universal and perpetual ob- 
ligation. The rectitude of these precepts is ma- 
nifest, and unknown to no man, “ Rectitudo est 
“ manifestior, utpote nemini feré non agnita,” 
as Mr. Selden says*, speaking after the rabbins, 
But these precepts were not collected by human 
reason from the constitution of nature. They 
were revealed by God himself to Noah, the Jews 
affirm, and were designed for ail his posterity, as 
they were renewed to the Israelites, at the station 
in Mara, with a precept about keeping the sab- 
bath, and other additional precepts. I enter into 
these particulars in order to observe only, what 
an unnatural jumble this people made of seven 
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principal precepts, which composed, according 
to them, a code of natural and universal law, 
and the original source of all law, “ primordiae 
“ Jem legem et matricem omnium preceptorum” 
“ Dei*.” There is nothing, perhaps, more ab- 
surd nor ridiculous in the whole Jewish system. 
No doubt can be entertained whether the law 
of nature forbids idolatry, blasphemy, murder, 
theft; and, I think, incest, too, at least in the 
strictest sense of the word, and in the highest 
instance of it. But surely none, except rabbins, 
could have blended up with these a precept, that 
forbids the eating the member of a living animal, 
which is such a piece of cruelty, that I shall not 
believe, on the word of Maimonides, of Arnobius, 
or any other author, that the kings of the na~ 
tions, or the most enthusiastick Bacchauals, did 
it in the celebration of their idolatrous feasts ; 
nor even that the Israelites, who were so prone 
to spill blood, were as fand of swallowing it in 
this filthy manner, fresh and reeking. This cite 
cumstance alone would be sufficient to prove, that 
the “precepla Noachidarum” were an inven- 
vention of the talinudists, whose practice it was 
’ to forge, and who wanted skill and knowledge to 
make their fprgeries probable. A natural law 
against a practice to which there is no induce- 
ment in human nature, although men are carnis 
vorous animals, is most rabinically, that is, ime 
pertineatly, assumed. He must be a rabbin-toa, 
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who is able to discover, how a precept to regulate 
judicial proceedings can be said to have made 
another head of natural law. Selden * treats of 
this in the last place, because he thinks it relative 
to the other six, which would have bcen given in 
vain, if judgments had not been established to 
punish the violation of them. But how could 
all these judgments be established by one of these 
seven precepts? By judgments the talmudists un- 
derstand all constitutions, customs, actions, cir- 
cumstances, decisions, and law cases, which are 
of moment in criminal causes. It would be too 
ridiculous to suppose judgments, in this sense, ‘ 
established by a single precept of the law of na- 
ture. What did this precept then command? A 
tribunal to be erected for the trial of all offences 
against these laws, or a council-chamber wherein 
new laws, for enforciny these, should be made t? 
Or did God, by one precept of natural and uni- 
versal law, confirm and ratify all future judgments 
that should be given, and all future Jaws that 
should be made by human authority, to secure 
the qbservation of six other precepts? I can think 
$0 the less, because the judgments of his ghosea 
people were often repugnant to the law of nature, 
truly so called, in particular instances; and be- 
eause, in general, a spirit of injustice, which 
established one rule for themselves and another 


. 
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for every other person, ran through all their judi 
cial proceedings. 

Another instance of that confusion, which arosé 
in men’s notions concerning laws of nature and- 
laws of positive institution, might be drawn from 
the decree of the first christian council, in which 
the apostles and the elders imposed no other load 
on the converts from paganism, than abstinence 
from things offered to idols, from blood, from 
things suffocated, and from forgication, according 
to the copy we have of it; all of which, as well 
as circumcision, and other observances from which 
these converts were exempted, made parts of the 
Mosaical institution *, But it appears by ancient 
manuscripts, and by the citations of Ireneus and 
Cyprian, as well as by other authorities, that 
another duty, which was not most certainly of 
Mosaical institution, and was plainly a mo- 
yal obligation arising from the real law of 
nature, had been contained in the original 
@eeree. The converts were to abstain from 
doing to others what they would not that others 
should do to them. This instance and _ the 
former might be more explained. But enough 
has been said on these two subjects, and we 
tnay proceed to take notice of those instances 
wherein things are, and have been, forbid by civil 
or ecclesiastical laws; which are not only permitted 
in the fullest manner by the law of nature, but 
geem much more conformable to it, than the in- 
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stitutions opposed to them ; and of others, wherein 
things directly forbidden by the law of nature are, 
and have been, permitted, or commanded, by civil 
or ecclesiastical laws, and by both. 


XVIL 


Tuat the human, like every other species of 
animals, should multiply by the copulation of the 
two sexes, and be propagated by their care to 
nurse and breed up their young, is undoubtedly q 
law of nature, Self-love, the great spring of hu- 
man actions, prompts to both. But as it is more 
immediately determined, and more strongly sti+ 
mulated by instinct, and by nature, to one thaq 
to the other, it became necessary to give thig 
principle, by reason and by art, all the addi- 
tional strength that could be given by them, or, at 
least, to let it lose none that it had. For this 
purpose it was necessary, that parents should 
know certainly their own respective broods, and 
that as a woman cannot doubt whether she is the 
mother of the child she bears, so a mran should 
have all the assurance law can give him, that he 
is the father of the child he begets; for a likeness 
of features would not amount to a sufficient as- 
surance, though I have read of a country where 
women were eommon, and where. paternity was 
ascertained no other way. Thus inatrimony forms 
families, which could not be forined without it; 
and families form states, which could not be 
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formed without them. It was this first and na- 
tural union which preceded and prepared man- 
kind for political or civil union, and the bonds of 
this second union were more effectually strength- 
ened by those of paternal and filial affection, and 
of consanguinity, than they could have been by 
those alone of accidental interests, liable to vary, 
and of covenants liable to be broken. On such 
principles, and for such purposes I presume that 
matrimony was instituted. They are evidently 
derived from the Jaw of mature. The institution, 
therefore, is conformable to the law of nature, as 
far as it is subservient to these ends. But when 
it is carried further than these ends require, and 
that which fs consistent with them, or even con» 
ducive to them, is forbid, it is, in every such re+ 
spect, a mere arbitrary imposition. 

Great attention has been had in every well con- 
stituted government, to promote the multiplica~ 
tion of mankind, and this attention must be always 
necessary ; for if the human race is daily increasing, 
it is daily decreasing likewise, and it would be 
trifling to maintain that celibacy is less hurtful, of 
polygamy Jess necessary than they were formerly, 
on Cumberland’s vain assumption, that the Earth 
js sufficiently peopled. Men who were advanced 
in years, and had never been married, were stig- 
matised at Sparta; and as well there as at Rome, 
and in many other places, great inimunities, pre- 
yogatives, and other encouragements were granted 
to.those, who had a large legitimate issue. ‘The 
talmudists carvy the obligation of getting children 
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so far, that they declare the neglect of it to be a 
sort of homicide. ‘‘ Quicunque Israelita liberis 
“ operam non dat, est velut homicida*.” 

Two sorts of polygamy are distinguished by the 
civilians. That of one man who has several wives, 
and that of one woman who has several husbands. 
All the ends of matrimony are answered by the 
first. It bas, therefore, prevailed always, and, it 
still prevails generally, if not universally, either 
asa reasonable indulgence to mankind, or as a 
proper, and, in the early ages, a necessary ex- 
pedient to increase their numbers. Such it is, no 
doubt, such it must be, in the order of nature ; 
and when we are told, that it has rot.this effect 
ainong the People who retain the custom at this 
day, either the fact, asserted by men who cannot 
be competent judges of it, may be untrue; or 
sodomy and abortions, in conjunction with other 
unnatural causes, may prevent the natural eflect 
of polygamy. The ends of matrimony are not 
answered by the second, which has been, I sup- 
pose, a double polygamy, wherever it Las been 
practised ; since we cannot believe, that the 
superior sex ever submitted their prerogative to 
the inferior, and that several men became” the 
property of one woman, although mention be 
made by Strabo of the Sabeans, among whom one 
woman was the wife of a whole family. She lay 
with the eldest ,all night, and drudged en with 
the rest all day. Other examples of the same 
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kind might be quoted from modern travellers, wha 
speak of some countries where every woman is 
married to seven husbands, and of others where 
the wife may, and the husband may not, call in 
assistants to the bed, by which custom the pre- 
rogative of the ancient patriarchs would be re-~ 
versed in favour of women, and they would have, 
if I may say so, their male concubines. But, to 
proceed on the more probable hypothesis: the 
divine Plato approved, the Spartan lawgiver in- 
_ stituted, a community of wives, and Cesar re- 
ports, that there were in our Britain certain ami- 
cable societies of both sexes, whercin every wo- 
man was the wife of ten or twelve men, and every 
man the husband of as many womeil. The most 
-adinired philosophers, the most famous legislators, 
and several of the least civilised people, Britons 
and others, admitted the same absurd abuse of 
matrimony, and destroyed one end at least of it’s 
institution, by making the ascertainment of 
fathers impossible, as Diodorus Siculus says * 
“‘ that of mothers too was made by a nation in 
“ Tudia, where the children were changed as soon 
“© as born.” ; 
The first sort of polygamy, for the second was 
too contrary to nature and good policy to spread 
wide, or to last long, was allowed by the Mosai- 
cal law, and was. authorised by God himself. 
There is, indeed, a very loose restraint laid ona 
king, in the seventeenth chapter of Deuteronomy. 
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He is not to multiply wives, least his heart should 
be turned away ; neither is he to multiply greatly 
silver and gold. Moderation was prescribed in 
both passages : but wives and wealth; suitable to 
the kingly state, were implied in both. The aum- 
ber of one, and the quantity of the other, are not 
determined. They were left, probably, to the 
judgment of the king himself, for whom the law 
was made: but the rabbins, who made many ar- 
bitrary laws of their own, under pretence of inter- 
preting divine laws, as other rabbins have con- 
tinued todo, thought fit to limit the number of 
queens, or of queens and concubines both, to 
eighteen ; the ridiculous reasons for which spe- 
cific number may be seen in Selden’s treatise, 
called “Uxor Ebraica*.” By the same autho- 
rity, priests were allowed to have but one wife, 
and all other persons but four; the reason for 
which number it is more easy to imagine, than to 
express decently. 

The zeal of the Jews to promote the observa- 
tion of the precept to increase and multiply, was 
so great, that beside the establishment and regu- 
lation of polygamy, their doctors descended into 
many particulars for the same purpose,® and 
among the rest were careful ta appoint stated 
periods, beyond which it was not lawful to ne- 
glect the performance of conjugal duty in any 
form of life. ‘The periods were marked even to 
the artificer, the countryman, and the seaman; 
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and the wife ‘had her remedy if the law was not 
observed. The prodigious numbers of which 
this nation ajpears to have consisted, from the 
Exode to the destruction of their city by Titus 
Vespasian, and the constant reparation of these 
numbers after so many massacres; captivitics, 
and other desolations, must be ascribed, as I 
think, if we believe them to have been real, to 
that prodigious and constant increase of people, 
which a well ordered polygamy caused. 

- ‘The writers, who pretend sometitnes that poly- 
gamy has not the effect ascribed to it, employ, at 
other times, this very increase as an argument 
against it. But surely the argument, as well as 
the pretence, is false. Increase of people must 
be always an advantage, and can never be hurt- 
ful to any state, no nor cumbersome to particular 
families, unless the want of order, good policy, 
and industry make it so. To talk of a common- 
wealth sinking under it's own weight by the in+ 
crease of people, as Puffendorff does in one place*, 
might have appeared reasonable to those ancient 
nations of Europe and Asia, who sent so many 
colonics abroad for fear of starving at home, and 
would, I question not, appear so at this ume to 
the nations of Africa, who sell their children, not 
only to procure themselves. brandy and tobacco, 
or other wares, but to prevent un overstock of 
inhabitants. The truth, however, is, and it may 
be easily demonstrated, that numbers of people 


* Lib. vi, ce 2s 
are 
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ate strength and wealth to every country, and that 
the law of nature, which directs the increase of 
them, is, in this instance, what it is in all others, 
the law of good policy. 

Thus, therefore, the matter stands. This sort 
of polygamy is quite conformable to the law of 
nature, and provides the most effectual means 
for the generation and education of children, In 
the other state, mankind may multiply perhaps 
as much in the first instance of begetting, but not 
in the second of breeding up, for want of an 
equal ascertainment of both the parents: and 
this defect may disappoint, to a great degree, 
the intention of nature. Monogamy, on the other 
hand, or the confinement of one husband to one 
wife, while they both live, for I shall use the word 
in this sense here, will unite the care of both par- | 
rents in breeding up subjects of the common- 
wealth, but will not serve as effectually, nor in 
as great numbers, to the begetting them. The 
prohibition of polygamy of the first kind is, there- 
fore, not only a prohibition of what nature per- 
mits in the fullest manner, and often in a greater 
degree than ordinary, for the reparation of states 
exhausted by wars, by plagues, and other cala- 
mities. The institution of the second sort con- 
tradicts her intention in one part, as the institu- 
tion of monogamy diminishes the effect of her law 
in another part. The prohibition is absurd, and 
the imposition arbitrary. 

The imposition is very ancient: however, if it 
be as ancient in Greece as Cecrops, and if this 

Vou. VIL Ir kind * 
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kind of matrimony was the most perfect, as many 
assert, there would be reason to wonder how the 
most perfect kind came to be established by an. 
uninspired lawgiver among the nations, whi-e the 
least perfect kind had been established by Moses, 
the messenger, and prophet of God, among his, 
chosen people. The Romans took many things. 
from the Greeks, as well as from the FEtrurians, 
at the foundation of their monarchy, although. 
Pythagoras was no more the contemporary of 
Numa, than he was the scholar*of Ezekiel. But 
from whomsoever they took che institudon of mar-, 
riage, the matrimonial tables, and the oath which 
every married man was obliged to take before the 
censors, declared it to be for the pr6creation of 
children ; and they made laws occasionally to en- 
courage this procreation. 

If Lycurgus, on whose principies every child 
was the child of the commonwealth, ceemed it 
expedient for improving the several broods, that 
his citizens should cross them, by lving with the 
wives of one another; and if the Ephori obliged 
one of their kings to take a second wife, when he 
would not part with the first, who was barren, 
the Romans needed to have made no great scruple 
of borrowing wives, to increase or to mend their 
race, and Cato is said to have lent bis Marcia to 
Hortensius. Nay, Caesar intended to procure a 
law, which one of the tribunes had orders to pro- 
pose, and by which every one should be authorised 
to take as many wives as le pleased, and such as 
he pleased, “ liberorum querendorum causa.” 

z / The 
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The passage may, indeed} have another’ sense ; 
aod if Suetonius, from whom it is taken, writ—+— 
“ uxores—quas et quot vellet,” instead of ‘ vel- 
“ lent,” it must mean, that Cesar intended. the 
new perogative for himself alone, as the occasion 
that introduces the anecdote, and the circum 
stance of directing the law to be proposed when 
he should be absent, ‘“ cum ipse abesset,” may in- 
eline one to suspect. But, on the other hand, 
nothing can be more probable than this, that’ 
Cesar considered; beside the constant waste of 
Roman citizens, which the exposition of infants, 
and perhaps the severity of paternal power, but 
certainly their ordinary state of war occasioned, 
the extraordinary loss of people which the com- 
monvealth had sustained in his time by proscrip- 
tions, and a long course of‘civil war. It is pro- 
bable that he considered this, and it is, there- 
fore, much more wonderful his successor should 
not think, after another proscription, and another 
civil war, of establishing polygamy, to repair these 

accumulated losses, than that be, tlie first Ce-ar, 
should. This was not done, however, nor was 
polygainy established among the Romans before 
they were christiars. It was less likely to be so 
afterward, and if Valentinian married two wives, 
and gave leave to his subjects to do the same, 
by a publick edict, as the ecclesiastical historian 
Socrates says he did, ‘his example was not follow- 
ed. We may doubt too, whether that of Socrates, 
the philogopher I. mean, Was followed op the same 
t lia Occasioa’ 
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occasion at Athens. Diogenes Laertius * relates, 
that the Athenians decreed, when their city was 
depoptlated by war and sickness, that every citi- 
zen might have, to increase the number of chil- 
dren, a second wife, besides her who was called 
his town wite, and of which sort he could have 
but onet. Socrates took the advantage of this 
decree, which set aside the law of Cecrops, and 
he despised, with a great elevation of mind, those 
who criticised his conduct, and threw out re- 
proaches against him. This famous missionary 
of natural religion and law declared by this aetion, 
that polygamy was against neither, and that the 
law of Cecrops had forbid what they allowed. 


XVI. 


Tue reasons that determined the lawgivers of 
Greece and Rome, and of some few other states, 
to forbid a plurality of wives, which was permitted 
in almost all countries, may have been such as these, 
They saw that polygamy would create large families, 
and large families a greater expense than could be 
borne by men who were reduced to live in cities, 
and other fixed habitations, where property was. 
distinguished, and where no one could afford te 
spend more than his legal possessions, his labour 
and his industry, gave him, Monogamy was a, 


* Vit. Sucrat. 
$—Uti arbanam quidem unam uxorem -civen. ducerent, 
liceret autem et ex alter& procreare liberos. 
sort 
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sort of sumptuary law, and might be thought the 
moze reasonable, because, even in those counties 
where polygamy was established, men were not 
permitted to marry more women than they were 
aile to maintain. 

Another reason, that served to confirm this 
institution, was the part assigned to the priests in 
it. Dionysius Halicar * having observed how ill 
women had been used to keep their conjugal vow, 
even in countries where a vevy singular magis» 
trate t, a magistrate to Preserve their chastity, 
was appointed, speaks with great encomium of @ 
law that Romulus made to attach every Roman 
wife to Ler busband, by an entire participation of 
all his possessions end of his religious Sites f. 
These sacred nuptials were celebrated by a solemn 
sacrifice, and by the eating together of a conse» 
crated barley cake. The natural effect of this 
Jaw and this religious ceremony was such, that 
during five hunded and twenty years there was 
No instance of a divorce at Rome; for so [ une 
derstand the historian, who does not Tefer, ace 
cording te my apprehension, to any express pros 
hibition of divorces, in the case even of thesg mar- 
riages, by Me law that established them, as some 
have imagined. Thus monogamy became, by the 
intervention of the priesthuod, a religious, as 
well as a civil institution. I might add, oot im- 

. 
.* Lib. ii, 24, 95, 
“t — Cui mulicrum castitas cure eset. 
3 — Omnium et benorum et sacrorum 


I13 Properly, 
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properly, nor untruly, that this institution “has - 
received at least an indirect support f.om the‘ 
vices of husbands and wives, from. those very’ 
abuses which it was designed by Romulus, and by - 
other tegislators, to reform, By entering into 
single marriages, men satisGed the natural desire 
of propagating their species, and acquired the 
means of baying a legitimate issue ; while nothing 
hndered ‘them, nor their wives neither, except 
the want of opportunity, ‘from indulging their 
- Just with others, in spite of their sacred bonds, ° 
and the legal property they had in one another's 
perstus. We may brlieve the more easily, that 
such considerations helped to reconcile pagans: to 
the seeming, constraint of single marnages, since 
“we can make no doubt, that they have the suine 
“effect on christians, who think these marriages ine 
~ stituted by God himself immediately, as many of 
the: former deemed them to be enjoined by the 
Jaw of nature; for what authority does in ene 
“esse, custom might very well do in the others 
and jt ismuch less strange, thet custom, which we 
-eall asecond nature, -should pass for the first and 
real aature,, than that human authority should 
pass for divine, Gee. 1a Aa et eS 
But of all the reasens by which we may account 
for the prevalence of single marriages, in opposis 
tion Jo porygamny, divorges constituted. the -prine 
cipal and the most effectual. With them monoe 
gamy may be thought a reasonable institution, 
Withour them it is an absurd, unnatural, and 
cruel imposition. - It crossew the intention of hae 
Vit , < ture 
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tare doubly, as it stands in opposition ‘to the inost 


‘ eilectual means of multiplying the human species; . 


and as it forbids the sole expedient, by which 
this evil can be lessened in any degree, and the 
iutention of nature can be, in many cases, at 
all carried en. Although the first mention of 
divorees be made by Isaiah and Jeremiah occa- 
sionally, seven or eight hundred years after the 
jaw was given, they had been always in use 
among the Israelites: and as the right was derived, 
by their ductors, both from the natural and Mo« 
saical law, so they were practised under no very 


‘ Strict regulations. I say nothing of the forms. 


The legal causes had a great latitude: a divorce 
was sufficiently authorised when a woman did not 


" find favour in the eyes of her husband, because of 


some turpitude in her person or behaviour, or 
even because he found another woman whom he - 
thought handsomer, or whom it was more con- 
venient to him to marry*. Thus the people of 
God had an advantage, in this respect, over other 
feople, Flurality of wives might have made’ di- 


- vorces' less necessary. The defects in body or 


mind of one would be compensated by the per- 
fections of the others ; or if they proved all 
alike disagreeable, the husband had the resource 
of concubines; The case of the Romans, and all 
those nations where single. marriages were esta< 
blished, wasvery different.. He who had a bars - 
* Feditatem personalem, negotium impudicum., Si ine 
vencrit aliam pulchrivrem, aut sibi commodiorem. Seld: Del! 
Ux. Ebraic, : aie eee 
Pe Ir4 - “ren” 
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ren wife could not fulfilthe law of nature, nor 
swear without perjury, as he was obliged to do, 
that he kept a wife in order to bave children by 
her; and therefore Carvilius Ruga * acted very 
conscientiously when he was. the first, if he was 
the first, to pat away his wife. The law casuists, 
who decide, that barrenness is not a sufficient 
cause of separation, because it may be the mis- 
fortune, but cannot be imputed as the fault of 
the woman, might as well decide, that no acci« 
dental infirmity, which renders & man incapable 
of performing his office in the state, is a sufficient 
reason for removing him. The Romans paid no 
regard to such casuistry. They continued divorces 
in this, and many other cases; such, fof instance, 
as ill management of family affairs, or an‘intole« 
rable and incurable ill humopr, which were the 
reasons, I presume, of Cicero's divorce from 
‘Terentia; and good reasons surely, since the 
husband way be ruined by one, and the peace of 
his whole life be destroyed by the other. 
The institution of divorces was of such absolute 
necessity where a plurality of wives was forbid, 
and of so much conveniency where this plurality 
was allowed, that it continued on the same foot 
among the Romans, till christianity-was establish< 
ed fully in the empire, and that it contioues still 
among the Jews in the east, if not practised, for: 
prudential reasons, in the same maaner, and ag 
openly in the west. 4 


* Dion, Hal. ubj supra. 
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Selden gives a ve-v particular account, in the 
third book of his ‘“‘ Hebrew Wife,” ofthe occasion 
on which divorces were restrained, and it amounts . 
to this. Hillel and Sammeeas were of that set of 
men, the rabbins, who pretended to have authen~ 
tick traditions, and certain interpretations of 
their law conveyed down to them from Moses ; 
and who were, notwithstanding this oral rule of 
faith, of doctrine, and of manners, frequently in 
opposition, and at the head of diferent factions 
in the schools of the Jews. Two such factions 
had been formed, concerning the legal grounds 
of divorces, by Hillel, and Sammeas-who had beeu 
his scholar, as Gamaliel, the master of St. Paul, 
is said to have been his nephew and his successor ; ° 
and the disputes ran high between them while 
Christ was on Earth. The Hillelians maintained 
the original right of repudiation, and such as it 
was practised, not only in the case of adultery, or 
turpitude, but in every other case, “ ob omni. 
“ modam rem seu causam*.” The Sammeans 
insisted on the reformation of this custom, and 
on a new interpretation of the law, founded ona 
grammatical cricitism. They confined the right of 
divorce to the case of turpitude, alone. * Christ 
decided the question in favour of the latter, and 
specified but one kind of turpitude. This decision 
appeared so strange to his disciples, that they 
were at a loss, as well as the Pharisees, to guess 
why then Moses had established the right of di- 


™ Ib, 1. ili, ¢. 20, . 
vorcep 
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vorce ; for it is probable the notion had not pre- 
vailed among.them, that God tolerated supersti- 
tious practices, or permitted even crimes to have 
the sanction of his law, as in the pse-ent case it 
is said that he did, because of the hardness of 
heart of their fathers. he disciples, therefore, 
eried out, that, if this was the case, it would be 
better not to marry. The Jews did pot subnint to 
this decision. The same dispute continued many 
years; and about seventy from the birth of Christ 
it was decided in favour of Hillel, by that oracle 
from Heaven, “the daughter of the voice*,” which 
was heard at Jabne, not far from Jerusalem, and 
‘the place perhaps where the sanhedrim was then 
held. But the Jaw of grace was superior, in time, 
to-the natural and the Mosaical law, among chris- 
tians. It had a right tobe so; and, besides, we 
may behcve very probably, and very piously, 
with Justin the martyr, that Joseph, having sus- 
pected the holy virgin to have been got with child 
before her marriage, ‘had entertained thoughts of 
separating-from a wife, whem he could not keep 
according to thé laws of his country ¢. We may 
believe too, on the foundation of this anecdote, 
that cliristians were prepared to understand the 
words of Jesus in a sense the most restrictive of 
divorces, and the. least favourable to that institu- 
tion, -L said, that the law of grace was superior 
in tine to the other; for-as litte &s we know 
what the practice of chrisians was during: the 


* Filta vocis, + — Juxta patios mores ejiciendam. 
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first three hundred years, we know in general, 
that great relicts of judaism remained long ainong - 
them ; that divarces were in use, even those which 
mives signified to their husbands ; that the meaning 
or the word fornification was exte ded from the 
fish to the spi it; and that this instrution was 
observed, aduutted, den‘ed, to the time of Con- 
Stautine, without aay certain role atall; ‘ aliter 
“ atque aliler*,” says Selden Frou that time 
dow nwaid, ewperors published edicts; councils 
made deerces; fathers, and after them, schaol= 
men, advanced opimons; ecclesiastical and prin= 
cipally papal powers increased; a new jurisprus 
dence, the child of u-urpation, of ignorance, and 
bigotry, grew up under the care of the canonists; 
marriage was declared a sacrament, aud tuis tie 
indissoluble. 


XIX. 


Berorse we leave the subject of positive laws, 
ecclesiastical and civil, that forbid those things 
arbitrarily, and by mere will, which the laws of 
nature permit ; we may properly enough take no- 
tice of some restrictions relatively to marriages, 
which have not been so hard to impose as the ob- 
ligation of single marriages. Polygamy had been 
allowed in most nations, divorces, I believe, in 
all. It required time, therefore, to abolish in- 
ftitutions, both of which had revelation and reae 


* Ib. c. 28, 
18) +) 
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son on their side, and the last of which had been 
confirmed by universal practice. But it required 
neither lime nor pains to continue the prolubition 
of marriages within certain degrees of consan+ 
guinity and affinity. The Jews, among whom 
christianity arose, beld such incestuous Marriages 
to be forbidden as much as adultery, sodomy, and 
bestiality, The Greeks and the Romans, among 
whom christianity had the greatest increase, and 
the firmest establishment, seem to hive held dif- 
ferent opinions, at different fferiods, about the 
remoter. degrees, but not to have varied about 
those in the ascending or descending lines; and 
the Romans, who made one state, were more uni- 
form on this head than the Grecks” who were 
divided into many, and whose country produced 
many @ whimsical philosopher, that affected laws 
giving. beside Plato. The nations among whom 
no regard was paid to these degrees, but brothers 
mixed with sisters, fathers with their daughters, 
and sons with their mothers, were held in abomi+ 
nation, like all other nations, by. the Jews, who were 
in return beld in contempt by these and all others, 
These, and all others, were deemed barbarous by 
the Greeks and the Romans; so that their exe 
ample might well have, as it had, no effect, in 
this respect, either on the Jews, the Greeks, or 
the Romans ; though two of them, at least, the 
Egyptian and Babylonian, had been masters of the 
former in every sense, and though the second. 
and the third had received the first principles of 
all their knowledge, and perhaps the fi:st use of 
5% . letters, 
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letters, from the same, either immediately like 
the Greeks; or mediately through the Greeks, 
like the Romans. ; 

That the abhorrence of incestuous marriages 
should prevail among the Jews, is easily ac- 
Counted for, since they founded it on a positive 
law of God. But how it came to prevail among 
the Greeks and the Romans, is not so clear. Was 
it founded among them ona law, and is it even 
an instinct of nature? This has been said, but 
cannot be maintained. They scarce deserve an 
answer, who would prove these marriages prohi- 
bited by the law of nature, on the supposition that 
‘there is a repugnancy in nature to any such co- 
pulations ; as if consanguinity, like fire, produced 
an agreeable sensation at certain distances, and 
pain and abhorrence at a nearer approach; as if 
a multitude of nations, civilised and uncivilised, 
could have been determined to act unnecessarily 
against so strong an instinct of nature, as this 
repugnancy or abhorrence is assumed to be; and 
finally, es if the first men, who could not in- 
crease and multiply without committing incest, 
had been commanded to do it by the Author of 
nature, against the law of that nature he had just 
before given them. . 

A great deal of dull pains has been taken to 
inquire into the nature of shame, and to discover 
the motives of that modesty, with which almost ull 
mankind, even the most savage, conceal the parts, 
and remove out of sight to perform the act of ge- 
neration. “ How comes this about”, say such 

3 writer’s, 
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*< writers, when the. propagation of so ‘noble 
“ creature as man is in itself a work of honour 
* and credit#?” The question might be sufficiently: 
answered by saying, that the parts destined to 
this pleasant and honourable use are destined 
likewise to uses that are offensive to our senses ; 
and that they show, by the necessity they are of 
to our being in one destination, and to the propa- 
gation of our species in another, a certain morti- 
fying identity of nature with the vilest of the 
animal kind. These parts are placed, as it were, 
out of the way in the humaa fabrick ; and, in 
conformity to this indication, the custom of 
hiding them, and of retiring from the sight of 
others when we employ them to any purpose, has 
grown up in both sexes, and been confirmed by 
education. “ Hance nature tam diligentem ;fa- 
“ bricain imitata est hominum verecundia }.”. 
Shame or modesty, according to Tully, makes.us 
imitate nature in this instance: but I think, that 
the latent principle of this shume, or modesty, 1% 
a vanity inherent in our nature, derived from arr 
-opinion of excellence and dignity. It is this that 
makes.us fond of showing, wherever we can shaw, 
it, how superior we are to other animals, and to: 
hide, wherever we can hide it, how much we par= 
ticipate of the same nature, aks 

Other reflections might be added to these, such. 
particularly as furnish reasons for the solitude. 
wherein the two sexes affect to copulate ; ainong 





* Puff. Levi, c. 1 + Cie. Offic. Li. 
which 
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which: perbaps an- uncontrolled and undisturbed 
indulgence to their mutual lust would not be found 
the least. -But to what purpose should this be 
done, when there is nothing in the assumed shame, 
even if we allow it to be natural, that has any 


more relation to incestuous than to other mar- ' 


rages? The shame of exposing their secret parts, 
and of copulating. in Publick, was, to be sure, 


Just as strong in those who contracted the first, 


a8 in those who contracted the second ;. and it is, 


impossible to conceive, that it can Cause any na~- 
tural abhorrence of one of these conjunctions 
more than of the other, or indeed of either. It 
remains therefore, that this abhorrence is artificial, 
and that it has been inspired by human laws, by 
prejudice, and by habit. : ; : 

But though this be evidently true, yet is it true 
likewise, that the degrees spoken ofare to be dis- 
tinguished: for though the prohibition cannot be 
deduced, in any of them, from instinct, -or ani- 


mal nature; yet it is favoured by reasonable na- , 


ture in some. The peruiission, that her laws give 
to conjunctions necessary to the propagation of 
the species of animals, may be conceived ta be in 
the human less, and more full or absolute, ace 
cording to the received distinetion of legal 
permissions that I have somewhere mentions 
ed. The conjunctions of. fathers with their 
daughters, ard of sons with their mothers, 
if they are thought pertitted, must. be theaght 
to be so by the lowest sort of natural permission, 
not only tor the reason Socrates gives in Xeno- 
phon, the disparity of age, from which he sup. 

posed 


x 
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posed, not weakly, as it has been objected, but 
wisely, and providently, that several inconveni- 
encies would arise; but for a reason of more im- 
portance, and of universal extent. The first se- 
cieties, and those .which compose all others, are 
family societies. These are natural, and the 
better they are regulated, the more easily 
and the more surely will political societies, 
whose component parts they are, be pat and 
maintained under good regulations. Parents 
are the chief magistrates of families, and every 
thing that tends to diminish a reverence for them, 
or to convert it into some other sentiment, dimi- 
nishes their authority, dissolves the order of those 
little commonwealths, and introduces a licen- 
tiousness of manners, which they carry with them 
and diffuse in the greater. This-now must hap- 
pen in some degree wherever the custom prevails, 
hat fathers take their daughters, and sons their 
‘mothers for wives or mistresses, whenever they do 
- jr actually, or may do it lawfully. I need not 
‘stay to prove and to illustrate this ; but may cofi- 
clude on what bas been said, that if natural law 
does 3ot directly prohibit such conjunctions as 
these, it does not permit them neither in so full, 
- & manner, as to give them that sanction, which 
other marriages, that are reputed to be contrary 
to the law of nature, and-that are called alike 
incestuous, have. : “ 
The marriages of brothers and sisters, for int- 
stance. which stand in the very next degree, may 
be objected to, as they may be defended, by a 
$ bable 
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babe arguments drawn from political considera« 
tions ; but no colour of an argument can be drawn 
against them from the constitution of nature, in 
which all her Jaws are contained, and by which 
they are all promulgated. It may be said, and I 
find that something of this kind has been said, 
that the intention of reasonable nature being not 
only to strengthen the bonds of society as picts 
but to improve sociability among men, and to ex- 
tend it as wide as possible, i in opposition to that 
insociability which is so apt to grow up between 
distinct families and_ states, those. positive laws, 
which forbid marriages in near degrees of consan- 
guinity and affinity, are conformable to nature, 
and drawn by necessary consequences from her 
laws. For this reason it may be said, that such 
marriages were forbidden among several of the 
most civilised nations in the pagan world, and. 
that we find so many prohibitions in cases of af- 
finity, as well as of Consanguinity, in the eigh- 
teenth chapter of Leviticus. The more remote 
degrees were prohibited perhaps to fence in, and 
to secure the better an observation of the nearest ; 
and this might be the more necessary, because of 
the precedent practice of mankind, who had been 
constituted by God, at the creation, in a neces- 
sity of committing what was now forbidden, since 
they could not otherwise have obeyed his first and 
great’ precept, Yo increase and multiply. Eve 
was in some sort the daughter of Adam. She was 
literally bone of bis bone, and flesh of his flesh, 
by birth, if I may call it so, whereas other hus- 
Vou. VIL. Kx bande 
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bands aod wives are so in an allegorical manner 
only. But to pass this over, the children of the 
first couple were certainly brothers and sisters, 
and by these conjunctions, declared afterward 
incestuous, the human species was first propa- 
gated. If you accept rabbinical authority, you 
may believe, that Eve brought forth constantly 
twins, a male and a female, as pigeons, I think, 
are said to do; so that Cain might marry the 
twin sister of Abel, and Abel the twin sister of 
Cain. Whether this institution alters, and softens 
the case any more than that of the Lacedemoni- 
ans, who were permitted to marry their sisters on 
the mother’s side, but not on the father’s; or 
than that of the Athenians, who migit by law, or 
who did by custom, marry their sisters on the 
father's side, but not on the mother’s, as we find 
by the example of Abraham and Sarah, it was 
reputed lawful to do in the days of the patriarchs, 
let the great casuists of law and Gospel decide. 
It may be said, on the other hand, that, if it be 
agreeable to the law of nature and of righ rea- 
son, in many cases, to extend the bonds of so~ 
ciety by a prohibition of marriages between per- 
sons too near akin, it is in many cases at least 
as agreeable to this Jaw, to preserve possessions 
and wealth in the families to which they belong, 
and not to suffer them to be carried by any fe- 
male caprice into others. Precautions to this ef- 
fect have been taken by wise legislators 5 and 
that which Moses took is remarkable in all it’s 
circumstances. He hud made a law, on the ap- 
plication 
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plication of the daughters of Zelophehad, “whose 
“ cause” he is said to have ‘ brought before the 
““ Lord *", by which if a man died and had no 
son, his inheritance was to “ pass unto his daugh- 
“tert. But when the chief fathers of the fa- 
milies of the sons of Joseph came before Moses 
and the elders of Israel, to complain of this law, 
the precaution we speak of here was immedi- 
ately added, and the law amended. Moses de« 
clared in the name of God, that “ every daughter 
“ who possessed an inheritance” by virtue of the 
foriner law, should be obliged to marry one of the 
family of the tribe of her father, and no other: 
and the reason is annexed, “ that the children of 
“ Israel may enjoy every man the inheritance of 
“his fathers.” In obedience to this law, the 
daughters of Zelophehad “were married unto 
“ their father’s brother’s sons,” 

{t is evident on the whole, that marriages, 
within certain degrees of consanguinity and aftini- 
ty, are forbid by political institutions, and for 
political reasons ; but are left indifferent by the 
Jaw of nature, which determines nothing expressly 
about them. The laws of nature are general; — 
and in this case, as in all others, the particular 
application of them, and the means of securing 
their effect, are left to human prudence. ‘ In- 
“crease and multiply” is the law of nature. The 
manner in which this precept shall be executed 
with greatest advantage to society is the law of* 


* Num. c, 27, + Ibid. c. 36. 
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man. When the latter promotes the execution 
of the former, without breaking any other gene- 
ral law of nature, it is conformable to this law. 
This may be done, and has been done, by difte- 
rent institutions of marriage. Which of these is 
the most effectual relatively to the precept of in- 
creasing and multiplying, and at the same time 
consistent with the. whole tenour of natural law, 
reason and experience must decide. In the mean 
time, we may venture to assert, that the most ef- 
fectual to this purpose, under this condition, 
whichever it be, is the most conformable to na- 
ture, though it be not a law of nature. To marry 
among our kindred, or to marry strangers, is 
equally effectual to the propagation of the spe- 
cies, although polygamy and monogamy may not 
be so: and therefore since there are political rea- 
sons for and against the marriages referred to, the 
prohibition of either is merely arbitrary. It may 
be expedient on some occasious; but however 
the prohibition turns, it is a law of will, that for- 
bids what the law of nature permits. As occa- 
sions are various, circumstances different, and 
will above all uncertain, so have these restraints 
on marriage been very incopsistently Jaid. In 
some places or times, it was unlawful to marry a 
sister by the father’s, and in others by the mother’s 
side; or it was lawfal to marry a cousin-german, 
and not an aunt, as awong the Jews by their Mo- 
saical law. But the most rmdiculous of all- these 
inconsistencies is to be found in that great re- 
pertory of inconsistencies and absurdities, the 
-. : rabbinical 
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rabbinical system of religion and law. When a 
gentle became a “ proselyte of justice *,” he be- 
cane, according {6 this system, a new man, and 
Jost all his former relations by this regeneration. 
He could not ve affected, therefore, by the law 
that forbid the tnarriage of a mother, a danghter, 
or a sister, for he had none; and yet the prohi- 
bition was extended to him by the blundering 
casuistry of the rabbins, as it may scein, even 
when these relations were doubly dissolved, and 
the mother, the daughter, or the sister was a pr- 
selyte of justice, as well as himself, 


XX. 


Arrer saying thus much of ecclesiastical and 
and civil laws, that forbid what the laws of nature 
permit, something must be said of those which 
permit or enjoin what tue laws of nature forbid, 
such things as are in direct opposition not only 
to reasonable nature, but to physical instinct. 
Sodomy was permitted among several nations, and 
if we dare not say that the moral Socrates practised 
it, we may say, that the divine Plato recommend- 
ed it, insome of His juvenile yerses at least: and 
yet sodomy is very inconsistent with the intention 
of nature, which can be carried on by the conjunc- 
tion of the twasexes only. Of bestiality I say no 
thing, because I do not remember any proof that 


* Seld. de Jure, &c. 1. 5. 
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it was used by any people except the’ Israelites, 
who must have been very prone to this unnatural 
crime. since so great severity'of law was neceés- 
gary to restrain them from it, Castration and 
celibacy may be cited on this occasion, They 
are both contradictions to the law of nature; the 
first wantonly permitted, the second deceitfully 
and awbitiously coumanded. The first: makes 
obedience to the law impracticable, for two the 
mot silly purposes imaginable, to provide guards 
foPMahe seraglios of the east, and singers for the 
theatres of the west. The second came into 
fashion early iv the christian church, to speak of 
no other, under the pretence of greater purity, 
and was pleadcd for and practised by orthodox 
enthusiasts, as well as by hereticks. But when 
the church, with the bishop of Rome at the 
head of it, made a bold and successful push to 
be every where superior to the state, the celibacy ge 
of priests became a coercive law. Gregory the 
Seventh made the whole clergy submit to it, and 
the council of Trent maintained it strenuously, 
for the same reason of ecclesiastical ambition, 
that the religious society might be every where 
more independent on the civil, and less attached, 
by the ties of nature as well as of law, to the 
state. , 

There are other examples of the same kind, 
which cannot be brought without tbe utmost hor- 
ror; because in them it is supposed impiously, 
agaiust principles as self-evident as any of those~ 
necessary truths which are such of all knowledge, 

2 that 
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that the Supreme Being commands by one law 
what be forbids by another. The zealots among 
the Jews assumedia right to assassinate any Jew, 
or any other man, who should seein to them to 
violate by publick and strong appearances... .. 
“ speciebus aliquot facti atrocioribus*,” the 
sanctity of the Dividity, of the temple, or of the 
nationf. Thus Mattathias}, in the fury of his 
holv zeal, rushed on the Jew who was about to 
sacrifice in obedience to the edict of Antiochus §, 
aud on the offices appointed to take care of the 
execution of the edict, and murdered them both, 
In this case the appearances were not equivocal, 
most certainly. In many they might be so, and 
were so most probably very often, as in that for 
instance of a priest who was supposed to perform 
his office without a due purification }, and who 
might be dragged out of the temple on this pre- 
sumption by the young priests; too young to be 
employed in any other sacerdotal function, but 
to whom it was lawful to dash out his brains with 
their clubs. In all cases it was against the very 
essence, as well as forms of justice, to trust inany 
hands a power, which none but enthusiasts would - 
exercise. This strange power, however, was 
founded on their traditional or oral law; and the 
example of Phineas, who murdered Zimri and ~- 
‘Cozbi in the act of fornication 4], and‘ the appro- 


* Seld. de Jdre &c. Liv, c. 4. 

+ Sunctitatem site numinis, sive templi, sive gentis. 

} Ibid. § Maccab. Joseph. 

i]. ... in immunditie sua. ~  q Num. c. 25. 
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-bation which God is said to have given to. this 
action, were brought to authorise the zealots ina 
piactice, which produced such:scenes of horrour 
among the Jews, even while they were besieged 
by a common enemy, as no other nation ever ex- 
hibited : such scenes as lions and tigers, provoked 
by hunger, and let loose together, would hardly 
have afforded. 

If we take for granted all that we find related, 
and as it stands related, in the books of che Old 
Testament: we must believe, that the all-perfect 
Peg approved, and coummanded on many parti- 
cular occasions, the most abomin:ble vicie:tons 
of the general laws of nature, whicis were his own 
at least, as certainly as any of those that could 
be given by immediate revelation, and more cer- 
tainly than any of those which were assumed on 
the authority of Moses, or on any authority af- 
terward to be so given. Now this we cannot 
believe as theists ; nor are we, I think, under any 
obligation of believing it as Jews, and much less 
as Christians. As theists, we cannot believe the 
all-perfect Being liable to one of the greatest of 
human imperfections, liable to contradict himself. 
Nothing is more conformable to our idea of such 
a being, than to believe that human reason cannot 
account for the proceedings of Infinite Wisdom in 
a multitude of instances, in many of those per- 
haps which seem the most obvious to it. But 
nothing is, at the same time, more “inconsistent 
with this idea than to believe, that this Leing” per- 
plexes his laws with apparent contradictions, or 

deviates 
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‘deviates from them like human legislators, in the 
particular applications of them; and that God, 
who never acts against the perfections of his own 
nature, coinwatids his creatures to act upon any 
occasion against the perfection of theirs. If we 
try the whole system of the religion and policy of 
the Jews by this rule, I apprehend, that all the 
sophism which has been, or can be employed, with 
the help of begging the question throughout, will 
not be sufficient to acquit this system in many 
cases at the tribunal of informed and unprejudiced 
reason. The theist, as a thcist, can never adinit 
that laws, which are inconsistent with that reason, 
and process of reasoning by which he discovers, 
and can dlone discover the existence and the will, 
relatively to man, of an all-perfect Being, were 
given at any time or to any people by this Being. 
He will never give up one for the sake of the 
other, nor renounce demonstration i in the highest 
degree for probability in the highest, and much 
Nees 3 in the lowest. All such lands therefore, as 
are manifest violations of the laws of his nature, 
will be ascribed by him to man, not to God. 

A large field of particulars opens itself. Let 
us confine ourselves to that on which we have 
touched already. One law of nature forbids mur- 
der, as well as one law of the decalogue. Ano- * 
ther allows it, as far as it is necessary to self- 
defence, and to the preservation of society, that 
is, to the, TMajntenance of the whole system of 
natural law. It will nét be pretended, I suppose, 
that these two laws contradict one another. They 
coincide , 
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_toincide in the same plan. The general and the 


particular law tend to the same purpose; they 
show the wisdom of the legislator by their con- 
sistency, and his goodness by their universality. 
It cannot be pretended with any appearance of 
truth, [am sure, that the same may be said of 
the Mosaical Jaws about murder. The whole sys- 
tem of the law of Moses, like the whole system 
of his conduct, was founded on murder, and the 
exceptions which he made, by particular laws in 
favour of it, to the general lawagainst it, were 
so numerous, as to make this in great measare 
vain; which may be thought, without absurdity, 
not to be one mark of his divine legation. ‘The 


Atbirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy might find it’s 


place here; and many singular reflections might 
be made, concerning the precautions taken against 
false prophets, whose seductions could be of litde 
force in 6pposition to a true prophet ; and against 
the dreamers of dreams, that could have hiutle 
force in opposition to daily and alinost hourly 
miracles, wrought in the sight of all Israel. 
Others might be made on certain precepts, from 
which I suppose, candidly, that the inquisition 
established in your church has copied the instruc- 
tions she gives to her familiars ; ahd others again 
ona spirit of cruelty, that involves the innocent 
with the guilty, spares neither man, woman, nor 
beast, neither the brother, the son, the daughter, 
the wife, nor the friend, but makes of. the whole 
chapter such an edict as could not be imputed to 
Attila, without doing injustice to the uncircum- 

cised 
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cised as well as unchristian king of the Huns. 
Such observations, | say, might be made, and 
be pushed to conviesion ;-to inward conviction I 
mean, for there are those that will pot own it 
when they feel it, but have recourse rather to 
trifling distinctions and dogmatical affirmation, 
the last entrenchments of obstinacy. In these 
Jet us leave them, Let it avail as much as 
it can avail, to say, that the laws referred to, 
and written in blood, like -these of Draco, 
were given to the Israelites alone; that the Is- 
yaclites were God’s people exclusively of all 
others; that he was their king by a particular co- 
venant, as well as their God; that idolatry was 
in every Israelite a breach of this covenant, an 
act of high treason, a political crime, and fit to 
be punished as such ; in a word, that on all these 
accounts God might give them such laws in the 
former relation, as he could not bave given to 
them, nor to any other people, in the latter alone, 
without contradicting, and obliging those who 
obeyed them to contradict, the general law of 
nature, whereof he was the Author, and by which 
the punishwent of individuals, “in terrorem,” 
according to their several degrees of guilt, nut 
the undistinguishing extermination of collective 
bodies, aud especially for matters of opinion, is~ 
allowed. I have met with arguments of this sort 
employed to justify the Mosaical law. They will 
not be adinjtted by some, perhaps, because 
Moses made use of ihe same cruel, and undis- 
cerning jurisprudence, on account of their ido- 
Idtry, against the Canaanites, who had no such | 
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covenant with God, nor were the subjects of such 
theocracy ; who were obnoxious to divine ven- 
geance in no other respect that that which was 
common to them and all the heathen nations ; and 
who had provoked the Israelites by no other in- 
jury than that of self-defence; that these laws 
were therefore in the’ mouth of Moses, and in 
the understanding of all the people, the laws of 
God, as God, and not merely as king, But what- 
ever be determined, the example is to my pur- 
pose. He who can persuade himself, that God, 
as king of a particular people, whom, as God, he 
had separated from the rest of nraukind, gave 
these laws to the Israelites, nist still contess, 
that these laws are repugnant to those of nature, 
which will leave the difficulty much where he found 
it. He, who instead of resting on this distinction, 
confounds the king and the God together, as 
Moses and the Israelites certainly did, is reduced’ 
to the necessity of owning what no sincere and 
consistent theist can own, that the Supreme 
Being contradicted his own laws in this instance, 
A sincere and consistent theist, then, must look 
on the thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, as an 
exaniple gf human laws, that command what the 
Taws of nature forbid. . 
, That neither the Jew, nor the Christian, is 
under any obligation to look on it otherwise, may 
be collected from hence. The Sadducees rejected 
the whole oral law, and all the traditiéns of the 
Pharisees; they rejected too, most probably, the 
whole written law, except the five books ascribed 
ta 
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to Moses, though this has been controverted ; 
they denied the immortality of the soul, the re- 
surrection of the dead, and a state of future re- 
wards and punishments, which they esteemed to 
be doctrines invented or adopted by the Pharisees, 
and which we may believe, on very good grounds, 
to have been introduced into the Jewish church 
at different times, as well as from different 
churches, wherein we know that they were taught, 
since there are no evident traces of these, but 
rather of the contrary opinions, in the Mosaical 
system of religion. The Sadducees, therefore, op- 
posed on all these points, not only the Pharisees 
first, bug the doctrine of Christ, to whom few of 
them were converted afterward. The Sadducees, 
however, continued members of the Jewish church, 
and sacrificed at Jerusalem, while the Samaritans 
were driven out, or drove themselves out, and 
sacrificed on the mountain of Gerizaim: neither 
do we find that the former were so obnoxious to 
the censure of Christ, as the Pharisees. But the 
Pharisees were still the orthodox, that is, the sect 
in fashion; and how much they multiplied the 
observances of the law by their interpretations of 
it is enough known in general by every one. 
Now it seems very plain, that a Jew, whether’ 
Sadducee or Pharisee, might have softened by j 
different methods, agreeably to the principles of 
his sect, the abominable violations of the natural 
by the Mosaiéal law. This too, one may believe, 
would have been done, if the cruel spirit of their 
jaw had not made they a nation of enthusiasts ; 
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and if Jong habits had not made the spilling of 
blood more familiar to them than to most other 
people. The Sadducees were famous for their 
strict atlachment to. the rules of justice; and 
some are of opinion, that they took their name 
from a Hebrew word, signifying justice, rather 
than from Suadoc the disciple of Antigonus 
Sochzus. Surely then a Jew, in the character of 
a Saddacee, might reject out ef the Pentateuch, 
with a due regard to natural justice, those unna- 
tural, unjust, and bloody institufions, as reason- 
ably, and as reconcilably with his Judaism, ashe 
rejected the whole oral law in opposition to the 
Pharisees, and all the other books of their Scrip- 
tures, in conformity to the Samaritans. A Jew, 
in the character of a Pharisee, might have re- 
conciled, with still greater ease, the law of Moses 
to the law of nature, that is, the assumed law of 
God to the real. A third law, the oral, might 
‘have brought this about, and this would have been 
the very best use to which it was ever put. When 
Tsay this might have been done with still greater 
‘ease by interpretation than by retrenchment, I 
do not speak withaut sufficient grounds; since [ 
may undeftake ta show, from Selden, Basnage, 
and other authors, who deal in the Talmud, and in 
“talmudical writings of rabbins, which they render 
intelligible even to me, that it would cost less 
improbability of tradition, and less subtilty of 
sophisin in commenting, than mavy cther opinions 
did, which these men had the ¢redit to establish, 
The latitude of interpretation according to vari- 
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ous senses, and the authority of a cabala, were 
certain expedients, by which the imputation wight 
have been taken from the Sapreme Being, or the 
severity and injustice have been softened and ex- 
cused in Moses. Nothing of this kind having 
been déne, IT conclude once more, that this chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy stands, and must stand, an 
example of human laws, that command what the 
laws of nature forbid. 

Little more consideration will be necessary to 
discover, that atwhristian, who professes a religion 
promulgated by God himself, and in every point 
conformable to the law of nature, is obliged to 
deny any precept which is repugnant to this law to 
come from God, let it come on what authority, 
or be assumed on what pretence soever. The 
proceedings of Providence are represented, on 
one occasion particularly, by St. Paul, to be 
merely arbitrary, and-the presumption of those, 
who should inquire into the reason of them, is 
very prudently reproved’ before hand. How just 
the representation, or the reproof is, may be 
questioned, as the first of them has-been, and as 
they both may be the more reasonably, because 
these proceedings relate to God's deaffngs with 
men ; for the justice of which, we are told by 
divines, that he appeals even to men. But this * 
apostle himself does not, I think, prescribe any 
thing diregly opposite to the law of nature, as 
the commandeot God to man ; though his writings 
abound with mysterious refinements, that savour 
Strongly of the pharisaical school, and with the 
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mirabilia and inopinata of the Portick, a schdel- 
not unknown to the former. - E 
In all cases, and -however this may be, the. 
Gospel of Christ is one continued lesson of the ° 
strictest morality, of justice, of benevolence, and 
of universal charity. He ‘could have called for 
fire down from Heaven, or for an army of de- 
stroying angels, to terrify those who did'not be- 
lieve, or to exterminate such as fell from the 
faith. But he breathed quite another spirit ; and 
his instructions to his apostles Went“ae further 
than to preach, to exhort,: to reprove 3” aiid, 
where they could not: prevail to have their doc- 
trine received, to shake off the dust of their feet. 
Tn cases of the most enormous crimes, and even 
of apostacy, the apostles exercised no other 
' power than that of separating such sinners from 
the communion of the faithful. If it should be 
urged, that they could exercise no other, becausé 
they were not the chief magistrates, nor legisla- 
tors in any civil society, as Moses was, and there- 
fore that no argument ought to be drawn from 
what they did ‘not do, to condemn what Moses 
* did and commanded, it would be urged in vain. 
They healed the lame, they cured the blind, and 
, even raised the dead, to prove “their mission. 
” Moses proved his mission by miracles likewise. 
But the miracles wrougbt by them, in the mild and 
beneficent spirit of christianity, tended to the — 
good of mankind; whereas the* miracles .hé - 
wrought, in the fierce and cruel spirit of Juda- 
ism, tended to the destruction of mankiid. In 
Bis this 
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this. “ease, therefore, the difference was great 3 
‘bai in-the other, in that of keeping the Jews at- 
‘fached to their religion, and the Christians to 
2 theirs, the difference was total.. Moses exercised, 
afd commanded the exercise of a political power, 
the most tyrannical, the most contrary to the 
laws of nature, and the most irreconcilable to 
every sentiment of humanity, for this purpose. 
The apostles, who might have exercised, for the 
same purpose, a divine, and much greater power, 
exercised no other than that which has been men- 
tioned, which was not cruel, most certainly, and’ 
can be scarce called coercive, in the course of 
their ministry, how much occasion Soever heresy, 
apostacy, and other flagrant crimes in the churches 
they haa planted, gave them for i i Elymas, in- 
deed, was struck blind by St. Paul, and Ananias 
and Saphira fell dead at the feet of St. Peter. 
But these were particular, and extraordinary ‘in- 
terpositions-of Providence. Christ gave no in- 
struction for the exercise of such judgments in 
any case. He had reproyed this kind of spirit in 
in his disciples, when he was mong them, and 
as long as his spirit remained in his church, the 
Mosaical spirit, as opposite to his law, as to the 
Jaw of nature, could not arise. When hey, who 
called themselves the successors of his apostles, 
hearkened to the suggestions of their passions, and ~ 
*called them zeal; that is, when political rather 
than religious motives guided them, they imitated 
Moses, outdo him they could not; and beside 
persecuting to convert, they not only promoted 
the utmost severity of punishment against those 
Vou. VIL Li - who 
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who fell back into idolatry or Judaism, or - 
embraced any heresy ; but, like Moses, they. pr 
tended to do all this by the command of Goa 
so that the church of Christ imitated, in this in- 
stance, as it did in many more when it was fallen 
into Corruption, and not before, such institutions 
as the church and state of the Jews adopted in 
the primitive purity, such as that purity was, of 
their original establishment. 

“Upon the whole tnatter, a christian, ie takes, 
his religion from the Gospel, and.not from systems * 
of theology, far from being under any obligation’ 
of believing, is under the strongest ¢ of rejecting 
every Taw, whether perpetual’ or octasional, whe- 


- ther given to* the _Jews alone of to thom and | 


to others, that is evidently: repugaant | io- the 
faw of" natare and of right reason, Jo* the. pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, to the éxample of Christ, - 
to the practice of his first disciples, dnd ‘to. the 
genuine épirit of the religion they taught. If this 
was the Spirit of God 4 ib the days of Christ, it was 


‘the Spirit of Godgn tlre" days of Moses: and w hat- 


ever differetice there‘might be in the several dis- 
pensations, and the objects of thein, God could 
have effected his purposes without contradicting 
his Spirit. We may believe any thing Sooner than. 


. this, that immutability admits of cllange: “and 


yet we must adinie both the contradiction and the 
change, if we give credit to all that we find re- 


lated, aad as it stands related, in te books of the 
Old Testament. : 
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